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{Preface. 


^/Vt  a  time,  \(^heii  the  study  of  natural 
hiBtory  seems  to  revive  in  Europe;  and  the 
pens  of  several  illustrious  foreigners  have 
been  employed  in  enumerating  the  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  countries^  we  are 
unwilling  that  our  own  island  should  remain 
insensible  to  its  particular  advantages;  we 
are  desirous  of  diverting  the  astonishment  of 
our  countrymen  at  the  gifts  of  nature  be- 
stowed on  other  kingdoms,  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  those  with  which  ( at  lest  with  equal 
bounty)  she  has  enriched  our  own« 

A  judicious  Foreigner  has  well  remarked, 
that  an  Englishman  is  excusable  should  he 
be  ig^rant  of  the  papal  history,  where  it 
does  not  relate  to  Great  Britain;  but  inex- 
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ciuable  should  he  neglect  inqniriM  into  the 
origin  of  parlements,  the  limitation  of  the 
Tojal  prerc^attTe,  and  the  gradual  deviation 
from  the  feodal  to  the  present  system  of 
goTemment. 

The  observation  is  certainly  just,  and  the 
application  appears  too  obvious  to  be  pointed 
out;  yet  the  generality  of  mankind  can  rest 
contented  with  ignorance  of  their  native  soil, 
while  a  passion  for  novelty  attracts  them  to 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  wonders  of 
Mexico,  or  Japan;  but  these  should  be  told, 
that  such  a  passion  is  a  sure  criterion  of  a 
weak  judgement :  utility,  truth,  and  certainty. 
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But  these,  and  many  other  arguments  for 
examining  into  the  productions  of  our  own 
island,  may  here  be  waved,  as  the  admira- 
ble LiNN£Us  has  displayed  them  at  large  in 
an  oration^*  which  for  masterly  reasoning, 
and  happy  ingenuity,  may  vie  with  the  best 
compositions. 

Yet^  as  that  great  naturalist  has^  in  the 
same  tract,  published  an  eulogium  on  Sweden; 
and  as  an  incitement  to  his  countrymen  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  nature, 
enumerated  the  natural  productions  of  that 
kingdom;  we  shall  here  attempt  a  parallel, 
and  point  out  to  the  British  reader^  his  na- 
tive riches;  many  of  which  were  probably 
imknown  to  him^  or  perhaps  slightly  regarded. 

Do  the  heights  of  Torsburg,  or  Swuc/cu, 
afford  more  instruction  to  the  naturalist  than 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  or  Caernarvon-- 
shire?  whose  sides  are  covered  with  a  rich 

♦  Jmien.    Acad.  Tom.  II.  p.  409.    SiilUngJiecVs 
Swedish  Tracts,  Tr.  1. 
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Tariety  «f  uncommoD  vegetables,  while  their 
bowels  are  replete  with  the  most  useful  mi- 
nerals. The  Derbyshire  hills,  abounding  in  all 
the  magnificence  d  carefl  and  cliffi;  the 
mountains  of  Kerry,  and  that  snrprizing  hai« 
hour  the  Bullers  of  Buchan,*  may  well  be 
opposed  to  the  focks  of  Blackulla,  or  the 
caTems  of  Skiula.  Sweden  can  no  where 
produce  a  parallel  to  that  happy  combine* 
tion  of  grandeur  and  beauty  in  Keswick  Tale,f 
or  KiUarny\  lake:  nor  can  Eurtyx  shew  -a 
natural  wonder  equal  to  the  GianCs  Causewt^ 
in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  excellence  and  number  of  our  springs 
(whether  medicinal  or  incmsting)  are  well 
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shew  that  it  ii  found  in  this  island;*  but 
silver  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  our 
lead  ores,  and  veins  of  native  silver  in  the 
copper  ore  of  Muckrus,  on  the  lake  of  Kil-^ 
Uimy.  The  haematites  iron  ores  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  beautiful  columnar  iron  ores  of  the 
forest  of  Dean,  are  sufficient  to  display  our 
riches  in  that  useful  commodity.  No  coun- 
try produces  so  great  a  quantity  of  tin  as 
Cornwall  J  and  that  county,  and  several  others 
in  the  north,  have  been  long  noted  for  their 
inexhaustible  veins  of  copper :  nor  less  famous 
are  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire,  Cardigan- 
shire and  Flintshire,  which  have  been  worked 
for  ages,  yet  shew  no  sign  of  the  decline  of 
their  stores. 

♦  That  our  couiltry  produces  gold,  appears  in  Dr. 
Borlase's  History  of  Cornwall,  p.  214.  So  late  as  the 
vear  1753,  seYeral  pieces  were  found  in  what  the  miners 
call  stream  tin;  one  specimen  was  as  thick  as  a  goose 
quill;  others  weighed  to  the  value  of  seventeen  shillings, 
twenty.sefen  shillings,  and  another  even  to  the  value  of 
three  goioeas. 
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In  all  these,  nature  sports  with  great  lux- 
uriancy ;  the  crystallized  lead  ore  of  Tralee,* 
the  fibrous  lead  ore  of  Tipperary;  the  lami- 
nated lead  ore  tiS  lj)rd  Hoptoun's  mines;  the 
crystallized  tins,  and  the  figured  ores  of  %ink, 
are  equally  noted  for  their  elegance,  scarcity, 
and  richness. 

The  ore  of  Zink,  or  Lapis  Calaminaris,  ii 
found  in  vast  quantities  in  the  counties  of  - 
Somerset  and  FUnti  while  black  lead  or  wadd, 
a  substance  scarce  known  in  other  kingdoms, 
abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland. 

To  the  Swedish  Petroleum,  we  may  oppose 
the  Well  at  Pilcii/ord,  and  that  of  St.  Ca- 
therine's near  Edinburgh.   Our  amber  and  our 
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only  mention  our  wonderful  mines  of  rock 
salt;  our  allum  and  our  vitriol  works;  our 
various  marbles^  alabasters^  and  stones;  our 
most  excellent  clays  and  earths  ;*  all  which 
articles,  and  many  more  unnoted  here,  might 
have  furnished  us  with  an  ample  field  for 
panegyric. 

Our  botanical  productions  are  not  less 
abundant ;  but  the  works  of  Ray,  which  hava 
lately  been  much  enlarged  and  methodized^ 
according  to  the  Linruean  system,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Hudson,  in  his  Flora  Anglica, 
are  a  sufficient  display  of  our  vegetable  riches. 

Our  Zoology  would  be  a  copious  subject 
to  enlarge  on,  but  the  work  in  hand  restrains 
us  from  anticipating  our  reader's  curiosity. 
We  might  expatiate  on  the  clouds  of  Soland 
geese  which    breed   on    the  Bass  island,  or 

*  If  the  inquisitiye  reader  is  desirous  of  a  farther 
account  of  the  number  and  excellence  of  our  subterra- 
neous productions,  we  refer  him  to  the  learned  Dr. 
Woodward*i  Catalogue  of  the  English  Fossils^  London 
1720,  particularlj  to  p.  5* 
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Puffins  on  that  of  Prieslfiohne:  on  our  fieh, 
and  other  marine  animals;  on  our  insects, 
and  the  various  other  sensitive  productions 
of  this  kingdom ;  but  we  forbear  a  parade  o£ 
useless  declamation,  and  shall  onl; '  add,  that 
as  few  countries  receive  more  advantages 
from  their  natural  breed  of  quadrupeds,  un- 
mixed with  any  beaat  that  preys  on  man, 
so,  few  can  boast  a  greater  varie^  of  birds, 
whether  local,  or  migratory. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  natural 
history  of  onr  own  country ;  why  then  should 
we  neglect  inquiring  into  the  varioiu  benefits 
that  result  from  these  instances  of  the  wis- 
dom <^  our  Creator,  which  his  divine  muni- 
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'^  eye,    especially  to  have  them  slighted  or 

**  contemned;  but  to  be  admired  by  the  ra-' 

**  tional   part  of  the  world,  to  magnify  his 

^'  own  power  to  all  the  world,  and  the  ages 

**  thereof;  and  since  the  works  of  the  crea- 

*'  tion  are  all  of  them  so  many  demonstra- 

**  tions  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of 

^'  Grod,    they  may  serve  to  us,  as  so  many 

*'  ailments  exciting  us  to  a  constant  fear 

^^  of  the   Deity,  and  a  steady  and    hearty 

**  obedience  to  all  his  laws/'* 

Much  might  be  added  to  this  subject^  if 
considered  in  a  theolc^ical  light;  but  since 
the  writings  of  Boyle,  Ray,  and  Derham,  fully 
prove  that  the  study  of  najtural  history  en- 
forces the  theory  of  religion  and  practice  of 
morality,  we  had  better  refer  to  their  works 
in  general,  than  mangle  them  by  imperfect 
quotations. 

To  exalt  our  veneration  towards  the  Al- 


^  Dcrham't  Pbys.  Theol.  Book  XL  c.  U. 
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mighty.  Lfl  the  prindpal  end  of  this  suUime 
science ;  and  next  to  that,  the  various  bene- 
fits resulting  from  it  to  human  society  de- 
serve our  serious  consideration. 

To  give  an  obvious  instance:  what  won* 
derful  changes  have  been  made  in  human 
afi^rs  by  the  discovery  of  an  obscure  mine- 
ral.  The  antienta,  ig^iorant  of  the  application 
of  the  magnet,  timidly  attempted  a  mere 
coasting  navigation;  while  we,  better  in- 
formed of  the  uses  of  it,  traverse  the  widest 
oceans,  and  l^  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  have  layed  open  to  science,  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  matter. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  medicine,  kept 
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lege;  but  we  shall  (mly  give  some  of  its  uses 
in  the  polite  arts,  which  have  hitherto  been 
too  little  connected  with  it. 

To    instance   particularly  in    painting,    its 
uses  are  very  extensive:  the  permanency  of 
colors  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  pig- 
ments; but  the  various  animal,  v^etable,  and 
fossil  substances  (out  of  which  they  are  made), 
cau  only  be  known  by  repeated  trials;   yet 
the  greatest   artists  have  failed  in  this  res- 
pect :  the  shadows  of  the  divine  Raphael  have 
acquired  an  uniform  blackness,  which  obscures 
the  finest  productions  of  his  pencil,  while  the 
paintings  of  Holbdn,  Varcr^  and  the  Venetian^ 
school  (who   were   admirably  skilled   in  the 
knowlege  of  pigments),    still  exist  in  their 
primitive  freshness. 

But  these  advantages  are  small,  compared 
to  those  derived  from  the  knowlege  of  nature 
in  the  representation  of  objects:  painting  is 
an  imitation  of  nature;  now,  who  can  imi- 
tate without  consulting  the  original?  But  to 

1  c 
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come  to  what  it  more  particularly  the  ob- 
ject of  our  inquiries;  animal  and  vegetable 
life  are  the  esGence  of  landscape,  and  ofteo 
are  secondary  (Ejects  in  hiBtorical  painting : 
even  the  sculptor  in  his  limited  province 
vould  do  well  to  acquire  a  correctness  <^ 
design  with  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  mus- 
cles of  animals.  But  the  painter  should  have 
all  this  and  more;  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  all  their  various  tints,  their  manner  of 
living,  their  peculiar  motions  or  attitudes, 
and  their  places  of  abode,*  or  he  will  fall 
into  manifest  errors. 


Plurimus  iode  labor  Ubulas  imitando  juvabit 
EgregioR,  opernmque  lypos,  sed  plura  doccbit 
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Naiura  ante  oeulos  prw^ns,  nam  firmat  et  auget 
Vim  genii,  ex  ill^ue  artem  experientia  complet.* 

Descriptive  poetry  is  still  more  indebted  to 
natural  knowlege^  than  either  paintiog  or 
sculpture:  the  poet  has  the  whole  creation 
for  his  range;  nor  can  his  art  exist  without 
borrowing  metaphors,  allusions,  or  descrip- 
tions, from  the  face  of  nature,  which  is  the 
only  fund  of  great  ideas.  The  depths  of  the 
seas,  'the  intemal  cayems  of  the  earth,  and 
the  planetary  system,  are  out  of  the  painter'a 
reach;  but  can  supply  the  poet  with  the 
sikblimest  conceptions :  nor  is  the  knowlege  of 
animals  and  vegetables  less  requisite,  while 
his  creative  pen  adds  life  and  motion  to 
every  object. 

From  hence  it  may  be  easily  inferred,  that 
an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature  is 
equally  necessary  to  form  a  genuine  and  cor- 
rect taste  for  any  of  the  above-nlentioned 
arts*  Taste  is  no  more  than  a  quick  sensi*- 
^  Fresnoy  dc  arte  graph.  Hn.  5ST. 
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OUT  yieyfS  the  immense  tracts  of  natural 
]inowlege»  and  we  shall  find  it  an  arduous  task 
only  to  inyestigate  a  single  province,  so  aa 
to  speak  with  precision  and  certainty;  with* 
out  which  there  can  be  no  real  improyements 
in  natural  history. 

For  these  reasons,  a  partial  examination 
of  this  science  is  all  that  a  considerate  mind 
will  aim  at,,  which  may  perhaps  be  most 
naturally  guided  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  most  exalted  subject  of  it. 

Zoology  is  the  noblest  parjt  of  natural 
history,  as  it  comprehends  all  sensitive  be- 
ings, from  reasoning  man,  through  every 
species  of  animal  life,  till  it  descends  to 
that  point  where  sense  is  wholly  extinct, 
and  vegetation  commences:  and  certainly 
none  will  deny,  that  life,  and  voluntary 
motion,  are  superior  to  a  mere  vegetating 
principle,  or  the  more  inactive  state  of  the 
fossil  kingdom. 

Should  we  follow  the  train  of  reflections 
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which  naturally  arise  from  the  < 
tion  of  animals,  they  would  twell  diia  pre- 
face into  a  volume :  and  should  we  only 
mention  the  various  uses  of  British  animab 
In  common  life,  jet  even  these  would  greatly 
exccetl  the  bounds  to  which  we  have  tinm^ht 
it  right  I  to  limit  ourselreB.  The  knowlege 
•r  Di^riciks  is  a  necessary  branch  of  me^ 
fllnoi  a*  by  a  proper  attrition  to  that  arti- 
cl«,  an  ohsUiiate  diitemper  may  be  eradi- 
ratrd.  wliru  common  remedies  have  failed; 
but  this  can  never  be  attained,  without  the 
ilutty  of  Kootopy,  wluch  asaistfl  us  giMtly 
In  Ivarninjir  the  different  qualities  of  anwuai 
frntd ;    nud  how  far  a  difference  of  nntri- 
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portant  branches  of  commerce;  yet  these 
may  be  enlarged,  by  discovering  new  pro- 
perties in  animals,  or  by  the  farther  culti- 
vation erf  those  already  discovered.  The 
science  of  Zoology  is  requisite  for  each  of 
these;  and  if  we  reflect  but  a  little  on  the 
unwearied  diligence  of  our  rivals  the  French, 
we  should  attend  to  every  sister  science  that 
may  any  ways  preserve  our  superiority  in 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

Domestic  oeconomy  is  an  object  of  equal 
consequence ;  and  the  author^  of  the  Calen- 
dar of  Fbra  has  established  the  uses  of  Zoo- 
logy in  this  particular,  with  undeniable  evi- 
dence* This  excellent  writer  has  united  a 
happy  invention^  with  the  most  solid  judge- 
ment, and  certainly  merits  the  highest  com* 
mendations,  as  a  friend  of  human  kind.  Our 
ingenious  countryman,  and  worthy  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Stillingjieet,  in  the  same  year 
pursued  almost  the  same  plan  as  far  as  his 

•  Alex.  Mai.  Berber. 
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time  vonld  permit,  with  equal  miccen,  and 
mamFestly  proved  the  utilitj  of  the  {u-oject, 
in  &  learned  discourse  prefixed  to  his  work.* 
If  then  Zoology  can  snggeet  eo  many 
luQts  towards  enlar^in^  and  improviag  our 
manufactnres  and  agriculture;  we  shall  not 
think  onr  time  misapplied,  in  oflfering  to  the 
public,  the  Natukal  Histokt  of  the  Slua- 
J.'-ii;H\is  and  Birds  of  Gheat  Britain.  This 
comittlation  had  its  peculiar  difficulties;  but 
the  UtH>T  of  travelling'  through  a  dry  ar> 
tatifTfRifiit  of  the  subject,  was  very  frequently 
•llcTiatcd  by  the  beautiful  specimens  we  met 
« (Ih  in  our  progress :  beudes,  we  own  with 
plta5urc  that  we  have  been  greatly  aided  by 
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dered  the  woKk  more  complete,  but  are  also 
encouraged  to  trace  the  British  Zoology 
through  8ome  of  the  remaimng  classes. 

Let  'therefore  every  merit  that  may  ap^ 
pear  in  the  present  edition,  and  every  error 
tiiat  may  have  been  suppressed  from  the 
former,  be  a^ributed  to  the  hind  informa-' 
tions  we  have  received  from  our  learned  and 
ii^enious  friends;  among  whom  we  are  am* 
bitious  of  naming  the  Honorable  Daincs 
Barrtngton  s  the  Reverend  Sir  ^John  (Julfumff 
Baronrt;  the  Reverend  *  George  A$liby,  and 
the  Reverend  Mn  ^ Green  of  Cambridge  ^ 
^William  Constable,  Esquire;  Sit  Joseph  Banks, 
Baronet,  and  K.B.  ^Benjamin  Stillingjleet, 
£squire;  *  Thomas  Falcojier,  Esquire,  of  Ches^f 
ter;  Doctor  John  Reinold  Forster;  the  Reve- 
rend Doctor  ^Buckxoorth;  the  Reverend  Hugh 
DavieSy  of  Beauma?'is^  Mr,  *  Travis,  Surgeon, 
of  Scarborough  i  Mr.  Latham,  Surgeon,  of 
Darl/ords  *  Thomas  Tojield,  of  Yorkshire , 
Esquire;   Mr.  ^Plymly,  of  Longnor,  Shrop^ 

I  P 
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sUrti  •Onoi  iUfaa^  Ecfnn:  af  Oaac^; 
•Oioj  &|>cr.  tfilt,  rf  £<I!/M;  V^.- 
Doctor  IfBat.  at  Gittatcr:  Docta  •&fa«- 
dcr.-  Mr.  *J>eiir  dJIiuomi  the  KcRnMl 
•Cittfrt  irUb.  •(  &Av^  HtmU;  mi  Ika 
FaUKroTAriliii  OiMlliilni*.  Mr.  'Gemfe 
EJxmb.  at  tin  Cdkse  rf  PlijrililM; 
I    Miciiiilllil/    ■■iHrJ    tht   ■■■«  of 

i/irmuir  TmmUml!,  tfin.  at  ITgi^.  a. 

rrbUir.-mhiAlm^mmmUta^twni 

&rt;  tbe  rwrlliMj  «f  hit  ■«■!  ihaiBilli, 

^  MttOHBOft  Ibodi^,  m 

mmt  imI  >■  tke  attij  at 
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ind  siy  British  Zoology,  the  honor  of  be- 
stowing much  time  in  illustrating  them  with 
notes.  These  his  rtlatiye^  Edward  Constable^ 
ai  Burton  Constable,  has,  with  great  liberali- 
ty, intrusted  me  with.  The  following  pages 
will  receive  from  them  the  utmost  im-* 
provement.  At  the  time  I  acknowlege  the 
favort  I  feelingly  regret  the  loss  of  our 
common  friend.  || 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  plan,  we  shall, 
to  ayoid  the  perplexity  arising  from  forming 
a  new  system,  adopt  (as  far  as  relates  to 
the  Quadrupeds  and  Birds)  that  of  the  ines- 
timable Bay,  who  advanced  the  study  of 
nature  far  beyond  all  that  went  before  him ; 
and  whose  abilities,  integrity,  and  mildness, 
were  no  less  an  ornament  to  the  human  spe- 
cies in  general,  than  to  his  own  country  in 
particular.   Yet,  as  this  excellent  man  was 

II  The  illustrations  and  improvements  of  this  gentle, 
mao,  are  marked  with  M.  T.  the  ini'tials  of  his  name. — 
Eb. 


in  a  manner  .<ibe  fSmndel*  of  lyateinatte  ^o^ 
<>logy>  ^  Islc'  diacovericB  have  made  a  few 
Improvtimenta  on  )uf  labon:  whereVet*  Atn, 
he  u  mistaken  in  the'krraDgement,  we  ihall 
attempt  a  t^orm.  assisted  by  the  more  mb* 
dem  gyrtemsi  Ml  of  which  owe  their  rise  to 
the  plan  chalked  out  by  onr  illuBtrioin  coun*- 
Iryman.  It'  is  onnecesnry  to  detain. the 
reader  in  this  place  with  the  reasons  for  osr 
deviation  from  the  order  \ve  observed  in  onr 
last  edition^  for  they"  are  given  at  farge  in 
the  Prefaces  to  our  Synopsis  and  History  qf 
■Quadrupeds  and  Genera  of  Birds. 

We    have,    in    our    deseriptiotaSi   wholly 
omitted  the  anatomy  of  animals;  as  tTiat  part. 
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In  which  thoie  authors  haye  placed  the  ani*-* 
nal.  The  names  thall  be  given  in  several 
European  languagea;*  and  we  shall  conclude 
with  a  brief,  but  sufficient  description,  add* 
iag,  at  the  same  time,  the  various  uses,  and 
natural  historjrt  of  each  individnaL 

If  tiiis  plan  succeeds,  in  promoting  the 
knowlege  of  nature  in  this  kingdom,  we  shall 
think  ourselves  amply  rewarded.  Could  our 
exhortations  avail,  we  should  recommend  this 
study  most  earnestly  to  every  country  gen* 
fleman.  To  those  of  an  active  turn,  we 
bight  say,  that  so  pleasing  and  useful  an 
emplojrment  would  relieve  the  tacUum  arising 
from  a  sameness  of  diversions;  every  object 

*    la   the   ornithology  the   European    names    are 
prefixed  to  the  author  referred  to  in  the  synonyms, 
StUian  to  Aldrovand,  Olina,  or  Zinanni* 

French  BrissoD,  or  de  BufTon. 

German  Gesner,  or  Kramer. 

Swedish  the  Fauna  Suecica. 

Danish  and  Norwegian  Brnnnich, 
Catniolan  Scopoli. 
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would  prodvcc  Mae  «nr  ufatcrratiaM*  ani 
while  they  mi^it  leem  only  to  gratify  them- 
kHci  with  •  present  indnlgmee,  they  would 
be  lajiag  vp  «  Aind  of  ttteful  knowlq^; 
thcy  would  find  their  ideu  mnbly  odarged, 
till  tiiey  comprehended  the  whole  of  deoM*- 
tie  aecaaomy,  and  the  wiee  order  of  Pro- 
Tidence. 

To  those  of  a  tedentarj  diapoatien,  this 
ftndy  would  not  onlj  prove  agreeable,  but 
nlntary:  mea  of  that  turn  of  nind  are 
with  difficulty  drawn  from  thdr  booki^  to 
partake  i^  the  necetiaiy  enjojmetrts  of  air 
and  exercise;  and  even  whoa  thns  com- 
pelled, they  imfit  less  by  it  than  men  of 
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ene,  they  will  be  ready  to  exclaim  with 
^e  poet; 

Oq  ffferj  tlioroy  delightful  wisdom  grows; 

In  every  rill,  a  sweet  iD8tnicti6n  flows.    Touiro. 

Thus  would  the  contemplatiTe  naturalist 
learn  from  all  he  saw^  to  love  his  Creator 
for  his  goodness;  to  repose  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  his  wisdom;  and  to  revere  his 
awful  omnipotence.  We  shall  dwell  no 
longer  on  this  subject,  than  to  draw  this 
important  conclusion;  that  health  of  body, 
and  a  chearful  contentment  of  mind,  are 
the  general  eflfects  of  these  amusements. 
The  latter  is  produced  by  a  serious  and 
pleasing  investigation  of  the  bounties  of  an 
all- wise  and  beneficent  Providence;  as  con- 
stant and  regular  exercise  is  the  best  pre« 
lervative  of  the  former. 


THOMAS  PENNANT* 


DowNiiro, 
March  1,  1776. 


TO  onr  Aatbor's  brieF  and  brilliant  display  of 
the  mioetal  riebes  of  these  islaocbj  in  page  xi.  &c. 
it  ni>i7  be  added,  that  gold  has  been  fonnd  in 
g«eatec  abaoduice  in  IreUsd  then  in  an^  of  the 
British  isles. 

From  the  gold  mines  of  CroogAon  mowftfam,  in 
the  eonnty  of  fJ^ciAftr,.  whioh  woe  wnvkad  b^ 
order^audat  theexpcnce  of  goverameot^  there  wer& 
raised^  from  the  I3th  of  Aogust,  1796,  to  the  94th  of 
June,  1801,  599  oz.  7  dwt.  8j  gn.  of  gold:  the 
weightoftngofs  of  gold  and  of  native  gold,  stdd  in 
the  same  period,  was,  of  ingots,  540  oz.  17  d.vt. 
SI  grs.,  of  natire  gold,  }7oz,  16dwt.  7gn.;  the 
Talue  of  ingots  sold  was  4^188  5s.  7|d.,  of  native 
gM  dfTl  4s.  4d.  fbfmtRg  a  total  receipt  of  438S9 
9k.  11^  The  total  expeadituip,  foe  the  saoM 
period,  amounted  to  jS2S75  9s.  6|d. — Report  of 
the  JfickUm  Gold  Mines,   Tr.  Dub.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 
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*^  *  The  Exchequer  (of  Caen)  acquired  very 
great  conaeqaence  and  extent^  when  our  Dukes  be- 
came masters  of  Anjou,  Poitou^  and  Aquit&ine.  The 
city  of  Caen  was  then  the  seat  of  the  govemmenty 
not  only  of  those  provinces^  but  also  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  Exchequer  of  England  was  annually 
exhausted  to  fill  the  coflfers  of  that  of  Caen,  and, 
according  to  the  registers  kept  in  the  Tower  at  Lon* 
don,  we  find  that  the  treasury  of  Caen  receivedy  in 
one  year,  23,730  marcs  of  silver,  sent  by  the  trea- 
suiy  of  London,  besides  400  marcs  of  silver,  and 
SOO  ounces  of  gold  sent  by  that  of  Ireland, '  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  for  those  times.'  ^^'^Vallanct^* 
J)rani.  of  the  Dub.  Sac.  tot.  ii.  p.  98. 


TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THIS  EDITION. 


IT  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  from  an  opinion 
^nerally  entertained  of  the  incorrectness  of  a  Dub* 
liu  edition,  that  there  are  deviations  from  the  re- 
ceived orthography  in  this  work,  which  a  reader, 
unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  our  author,  might 
consider  errors  of  the  press;  as,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  leasl^  parliament,  fatdal,  knoaUdgCy  aC' 
hiowledge,  which  arc  writtea  lest,  parUmentj  feodai, 
tnoalege,  acknoalege.  In  this  manner  they  appear 
in  all  the  editions  that  have  issued  from  the  London 
press ;  and  as  this  edition  will  yield  to  none,  in  ac- 
curacy, &c.  no  deviation  can  be  attempted  in  it. 
The  reader,  therefore,  will  please  to  remark,  that 
the  repetition  of  the  same  orthography  will  render 
it  apparent,  that  it  has  been  chosen  by  the  author ; 
and  it  will  aUo  be  seen,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  root  from  whence  the  word  is  derived,  than  that 
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Div.  L  HOOFED, 

n.  DIGITATED, 

m.  PINNATED. 

IV.  WINGED. 

DiT.   I. 

SscT.L    WHOLE  HOOFED. 

Gbiiub 

I.    HORSE. 

Sbct.  n.    CLOVEN  HOOFED. 

•  With  honif. 
II.   OX. 

III.  SHEEP. 

IV.  GOAT, 
y.    DEER. 

**  Witlioat  hontf. 

VI.    HOG. 


Div.n.    DIGITATED. 

Skgt.  I.     TsxTH  culiing,  fix  in  each  jav ; 
Canine,  two  in  each  jaw,  large, 
distant  from  the  catting  teeth. 
Rapacious,  canuTorons. 

Gexqi 

VII.  DOG. 

VIII.  CAT. 

IX.  BADGEEL 

X.  WEESEL. 

XI.  OTTER. 


SiCT.  U.   TiBTH  cuUin§,  TWO  in  each  jaw, 
very  distant  from  the  grinders 


Div.  III.    PINNATED. 

Genus 

XIX.    SEAL. 


Div.  IV.    WINGED. 

XX.    BAT. 


r 
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CLASS  I. 

Div.  I.    HOOFED. 
Sect.  I.    WHOLE  HOOFED. 


GENUS  L    HORSE. 
TSBTH  cutting,  six  in  each  jaw. 

I 

Rait  s^n.  qu/id.  6%.  Equas  auricalis  breTibus  erectiSi  hGeneraui. 
Merret pinax.  \6e.  juba  longa.    Briiion  quad.  69 * 

Gesn.  quad,  404.  £q.  Cabal  I  us.    Gm.  Lin.  209. 

Klein  quad.  4.  £q.  cauda  undique  setosa.  Faun. 
De  Buffon  torn,  ir.'  174.       Suec.  47. 

fab.  i-— 10.  Br.  Zool.  1.  Higt.  quad.  I.  1, 

Horse.  Mabi.  Gelding. 

Brii.  March,  Ceffyl  Caseg  Dyspaiddfarch 

Fren.  Le  CheTal  LaCafale^Jament.  Che?al  ODgre 

bal.   Cavallo  Cavalla 

Span.Cavallo  Yegua 

Port.  Cavallo  Egoa 

Germ.Pserd  Stut,  Motsch 

Dut,  Paerd,  Hengst  Merrie 

Swed.1Ixst  Stood,  Horss 
Dan.  Hae8t,Oeg,Uing8t  Stod-Haest,  Hoppe. 

XllE  breed  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  is  aa 
mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants.  The  frequent 
introduction  of  foreign  horses  has  given  us  a 
variety^  that  no  single  country  can  boast  of: 

1  F 
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most  other  kiiigdoDU  produce  only  one  kind, 
while  oan,  by  a  jadicions  mixture  of  the  se- 
Teral  species,  by  the  happy  difFerence  of  our 
soils,  and  by  onrsnperibr  skill  in  mana^ment, 
may  triumph  over  the  restof  £«r0/)f,  io  having 
brought  each  quality  of  this  noble  animal  to 
the  highest  perfection. 
Swifineu.  In  the  ann&ls  of  Newmarket^  may  be  found 
instances  of  horses  that  have  literally  bnt- 
strtpped  the  wind,  as  the  celebrated  M.  Con- 
damine  has  shewn  in  bis  remarks*  on  those  of 
Great  Briiain.  Childersf  is  an  amazing  in- 
stance of  rapidity,  his  speed  having  been  more 
than  once  exerted  equal  to  S2i  feet  in  a  se- 
cond, or  near  a  mile  in  a  minute.  The  same 
horse  has  also  run  the  round  course  at  ^Vi°tc>- 
markct  (which  is  about  400  yards  less  than  4 
miles)  in  six  minutes  and  forty  secondr;  in 
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length  to  twenty-three  feet  royal,  the  latter 
only  that  of  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  royal.* 

Horses  of  this  kind,  derive  their  origin  from 
Arabia;  the  seat  of  the  purest,  and  most  gene- 
roQS  breed.f 

The  species  used  in  hunting,  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  former  with  others  superior 
in  strength,  but  inferior  in  point  of  speed  and 
lineage :  an  union  of  both  is  necessary,  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  chace  must  be  supported  by 
the  spirit  of  the  one  as  well  as  by  the  vigor  of 
the  other. 

No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to   the 

*  After  Childers^  Eclipse^  the  property  of  the  late ' 
Mr.  (PKelljf^  was  the  swiftest  horse  known  in  England. 
lie  died  February  26,  1789,  in  his  twenty.fifth  year,  ha- 
ving won  j£25,000,  which  is  more  than  any  other  horse 
did  for  one  person.  After  he  was  past  runninir,  he  covered, 
in  1Z88,  forty  niares  at  thirty  guineas  each,  exclusive  of 
those  of  his  owner.  His  heart  was  of  an  Oktraordinary 
size;  it  weighed  thirteen  pounds,  which  was  supposed  to 
bare  been  the  cause  of  his  amazing  powers.  He  nerer  was 
beat     M.  T. 

+  In  1787  Captain  Rattray^  of  the  Phoenix  Indiaman^ 
brought  orer  a  beautiful  Arahiati  stallion  of  a  grey  color, 
the  price  of  which,  with  the  expence  of  the  passage, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.     M.  T. 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  Arabian  horses,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  p.  16,  &c. 
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AnngOt  and  rize  of  our  horses  destined  foe 
the  draught,  or.  to  tiie  activity  and  strength 
nnited,  of  those  that  form  onr  cavalry. 
SIrengli.  In  our  capital  there  are  instances  of  single 
horses  that  are  able  to  draw  on  a  level  surface, 
for  a  small  space,  the  weight  of  three  tons,  bat 
conld  with  ease,  and  for  a  continoance,  draw 
half  that  weight.*  The  pack-horses  of  York- 
shire, employed  in  conveying  the  manufac- 
tures of  that  county  to  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  usually  carry  a  burden  oF  430 
pounds,  and  that  indifferently  over  the  highest 
hills  of  the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  most  level 
roads;  but  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the 
strength  of  our  British  horses,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  that  of  our  mill-horses;  some  of  these  will 
carry  at  <me  load  thirteen  measures,  which  at 
a  moderate  computation  of  seventy  pounds 
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^mtcr  flimn  to  aid  from  the  adjacent  hftanlets. 

OoT  caTsbry  ia  the*  late  campaigns  ( when  BrUkk 
^ey  had  an  opportunity)  shewed  orer  those  ^ 
«r  oar  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  Fremch,  a  great 
[periority  both  of  strei^th  and  activity :  the 
lemy  was  broken  through  by  the  impetnoos 
«hsi^  of  onr  squadrons;  while  the  German 
Siorses,  from  their  great  weight  and  inactive 
wnake,  were  unable  to  second  our  efforts; 
^tiiovigli  those  troops  were  actuated  by  the 
wioblftst  ardor. 

The  present  cavalry  of  this  island  only  sup-  Amikmi. 
ports  its  antient  glory ;  it  was  eminent  in  the 
ewrfiest  times :  our  scy  thedf  chariots,  and  the 
aetivity^  and  good  discipline  of  our  horses, 
even  struck  terror  into  Casar^s  legions :  and 
the  Britons,  as  soon  as  they  became  civilized 
enough  to  coin,  took  care  to  represent  on  their 
money  the  animal  for  which  they  were  so  ce- 
lebrated. It  is  now  impossible  to  trace  out  the 
peculiar  sort,  for  those  which  exist  among  the 
indigcna  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  the  little 

*  DnriDg  the  war  vhich  was  terminafed  in  1763.     Ed. 
f  C9r<iia#?ocaiit,qaomii  falcatis  axib«s  Hdntiir.  Pomp. 
MeUj  lib.  ill.  c  0. 
t  Cmsar  Com.  lib.  i?.    Strabo,  lib.  ir. 
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horses  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  bobbies  of 
Ireland,  aoil  the  shelties  of  Scotland,  though 
admirably  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  those 
countries,  could  never  have  been  equal  to  the 
work  of  war;  but  probably  we  had  even  then 
a  larger  and  stronger  breed  in  the  more  fertile 
and  luxuriant  parts  of  the  island.  Those  we 
employ  for  that  purpose,  or  for  the  draught, 
are  an  ofiepring  of  the  German  or  Flemish 
breed,  meliorated  by  our  soil,  and  a  judicious 
lulture. 

The  English  were  ever  attentive  to  an  exact 
•nlture  of  these  animals,  and  in  very  early 
times  set  a  high  value  on  their  breed.  The 
esteem  that  our  horses  were  held  in  by  foreign- 
ers so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Atlietstan,  may 
be  collected  from  a  law  of  that  monarch  pro- 
hibiting their  exportation,  except  they  were 
designed  as  presents.     These  must  have  been 
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hold  of  the  advantages  this  gave  of  improving 

our  breed.     Roger  de  Belesme,  created  Earl  of 

Shrewsbury  by  William  the  G)nqueror»  is  the 

first  that  is  on  record :  he  introduced  the  Spa-- 

nish  stallions  into  his  estate  in  Poxvysland,  from 

which  cause  that  part  of  Wales  was  for  many 

ages  celebrated  for  a  swift  and  generous  race 

of  horses.    Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  lived  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  II.  takes  notice  of  it;*  and 

Michal  Drayton,  T^otemporary  with  Shakespeare ^ 

sings  their  excellence  in  the  sixth  part  of  his 

Pobfolbion.    This  kind  was  probably  destined 

to  mount  our  gallant  nobility,  or  courteous 

knights  for  feats  of  chivalry,  in  the  generous 

contests  of  the  tilt-yard.     From  these  sprung, 

to.  speak  the  language  of  the  times,  the  Flower 

of  Coursers,  whose  elegant  form  added  charms 

to  the  rider,  and  whose  activity  and  managed 

dexterity  gained  him  the  palm  in  that  field  of 

gallantry  and  romantic  honor. 

Notwithstanding  my  supposition,  in  a  for- 
mer edition,  races  were  known  in  England  in  Racet. 

*  lu  hie  tertia  Wallice  portione  quas  Pozctsia  dicitar 
sant  eqaitia  peroptima,  et  equi  emissarii  laudatissimi,  de 
Ilispaniensium  equorum  generositate,  quos  olim  Comes 
SlopesburicB  Robertus  de  Belesme  in  fines  istos  adduci 
curaTerat,  origiDaliter  propagati.     Ilin,  Camb,  ^11% 
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very  early  times.  Fiiz-Slephen,  who  wrote  io 
the  dajB  of  Henry  IL  mentions  the  great  de- 
light that  the  citizens  of  London  took  in  the 
diTersion;  but  bj  his  words,  it  appears  nol  to 
have  been  deugned  for  the  pnrposes  of  gaming, 
but  merely  to  hare  sprung  from  a  generoua 
emulation  of  shewing  a  superior  skill  in  horse- 
manship. 

Races  appear  to  have  been  in  Togae  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been 
carried  to  sqch  an  excess  as  to  ii^nre  the  for- 
tunes of  the  nobility.  The  famona  George  Earl 
of  Cumberland  is  recorded  to  have  wasted  more 
of  his  estaie  than  any  of  his  ancestors;- and 
chiefly  by  his  extreme  love  for  horse-races, 
tiltings,  and  other  expensive  dif  ersions*  It  is 
probajbte  that  the  parsimonions  Queen  did  not 
approve  of  it,  for  races  are  not  among  the  4i- 
xhibited  at  Kendworlh  by  her  favo- 
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known  iB^hese  kingdomB  in  earlier  timef ;  we 
oqly.  aaiert  a  different  mode  of  it;  gentlemeo 
being  then  their  own  jockiefl,  and  riding  their 
own  horses.    Lord  Herbert  of  Cfierbury  enu- 
merates it  among  the  sports  that  gallant  phi- 
losc^ber  thonght  unworthy  of  a  man  ef  honor. 
^'  The  exercise  (^7^  h^* )  I  do  not  approve 
''  of,  is  running  of  horses,  there  being  much^ 
**  cheating  in  that  hind ;  neither  do  I  see  why 
''  a  brave  man  should  delight  in  a  creature 
*' whose  chief  use  is  to  help  him  to  run 
"away/'* 

The  increase  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the 
eitent  of  our  manufactures,  together  with  the  * 
former  neglect  of  internal  navigation  to  con^ 
Tey  those  manufactures^  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  our  horses :  an  excess  of  wealth,  before 
unknown  in  these  islands,  increased  the  luxury 
of  carriages,  and  added  to  the  necessity  of  an 
extraordinary  culture  of  these  animals :  their 


*  The  Life  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury^ 
pabllshed  by  Mr.  WaXpolCy  p.  51, 

Jarvis  Markham^  who  wrote  on  the  management  of 
liorses  in  1599,  mentions  running  horses;  but  those  were 
only  designed  for  matches  between  gentlemaa  and  gentls* 
^  nao. 
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high  reputation  abtoad,  has  also  made  them  a 
branch  of  commerce,  and  proved  another  canse 
of  their  vast  increase. 

As  no  kiogdooi  can  boast  of  parallel  circnm- 
stvices,  so  none  can  vie  with  ns  in  the  nnmber 
of  these  noble  qnadrupeds;  it  wonld  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  guess  at  the  exact  amount 
of  them,  or  to  form  a  periodical  account  of 
their  increase :  the  nnmber  seems  very  fluc- 
tuating :  WUUam  FitzStephen  relates,  that  in 
the  reigD  of  King  Stephen,  Lmdon  alone  poured 
out  20,000  horsemen  in  the  wars  of  those  times: 
yet  we  find  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,*  the  whole  kingdom  could 
not  supply  2000  horses  to  form  our  cavalry : 
and  even  in  the  year  1388,  when  the  nation 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  th« 
Bpanish  invanon,  all  the  cavalry  which  could 
then  be  famished  amounted  only  to  3000:  to 
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the  banners  of  Elizabeth,  a  corps  well  formed, 
ttid  sach  as  might  be  opposed  to  so  formidable 
an  enemy  as  was  then  expected :  but  such  is 
tiieir  present  increase,  that  in  the  late  war,* 
the  number  employed  was  13,575;  f  and  such 
is  our  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses,  that 
most  of  those  which  are  used  in  our  waggons 
and  carriages  I  of  different  kinds,  might  be 
applied  to  the  same  purpose:  of  those,  our 
capital  alone  employs  near  22,000. 

A  horse  can  engender  at  two  years,  or  two  Propaga. 
years  and  a  half.    Mares  will  breed  at  two^*^''' 
years  old,  and  will  continue  breeding  till  five 
and  twenty,  and  even  till  thirty. 

Tbe  learned  H.  de  Buffon  has  almost  ex- 

*  Preceding  tbe  peac^  of  1763.    £i>. 

f  Id  the  war  with  reTolutionary  France^  wherein  the 
naral  and  miKtary  force  of  Britain  was  increased  to  an 
VDprecedented  magnitude,  the  number  of  horses,  employed 
in  tbe  military  service,  receifed  a  proportionate  increase, 
withont  detriment  or  impediment  to  the  numerous  domes. 
tic,  agricnltnral  and  commercial  purposes,  in  which  this 
Tmloable  animal  is  employed.  The  number  of  British 
caTalry,  employed  in  1810,  amounting  to  23,807,  of  coloc 
Dial  and  foreign  cavalry,  to  3,594,  exclusive  of  horses  at- 
tached to  the  artillery,  and  the  waggon  train.     Ed. 

%  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  use  of  coaches  was 
jM>t  introduced  Into  England  till  the  year  1504. 
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ttAM«tvi1  the  subject  of  the  natural  Tui^mj  of 
tttr  tu>nn-.  ami  the  other  doraeftic  ■nimals;  taH 
Irll  vt-rv  littU-  tor  after-writen  to  add.  We 
■MHv  v>l<iivrve,  that  this  most  noble  and  niefiil 
it"Kkt<  u)H-il  M  riutowed  with  erery  qualitif  that 
(idi  iti.tkv  It  tubiervieiit  to  the  aan  of  man- 
K>iul.  ;iiij  th^w.'  qualities  appear  in  a  more 
vX'tlK^I,  vr  tit  a  loM  de^ee,  in  proportion  to 
t'Mi  ndnv'wi  iicv*nnitte*. 
\'»-\  ttittivU  ct.»unu:e,  added  to  a  docility  half 

\\it»\' j^.   IN  eivcit  to  Mine,  which  fits  them 

it>i  •»iUi.ii>  «civio««.  The  spirit  and  emnlatioa 
•(•  -ti'iMiviii  III  others,  fumiA  as  with  that 
4|»'>'ii-M.  will,  ti  id  sJuiirsblr  adapted  for  the 
( «nm''.  \>t    t^.'  iiioiv  woble  and  ^neroiu  plea- 

.11..-    \,iA  iK'KK'vfnince  appear  strongly 
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race,  together  with  a  certain  conscioumess  of 
the  services  we  can  render  thera.  Most  of  the 
boofed  quadrupeds  are  domestic,  because  ne-. 
ceesity  compels  them  fo  seek  our  protection: 
wild  beasts  are  provided  with  feet  and  claws, 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  dens  and  retreats 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  but  the 
fonner,  destitute  of  these  advantages,  ara 
obliged  to  run  to  us  for  artificial  shelter  and 
harvested  provision ;  as  nature,  in  these  cli-  J 
nates,  does  not  throughout  the  jear  supply 
itiiem  with  necessary  food. 
^  But  still,  many  of  oui  tame  animals  moat 
ty  accident  endure  the  rigor  of  the  season :  to 
prevent  which  inconvenience,  their  feet  (for  , 
the  extremities  suffer  first  by  cold)  are  pro- 
moted by  strong  hoofs  of  a  horny  substance. 
The  tail  too  is  guarded  with  long  bushy  hair 
that  protects  it  in  both  extremes  of  weather; 
during  the  summer  it  serves  by  its  pliancy  and 
agility,  to  brush  off  the  swarms  of  insects, 
which  are  perpetually  attempting  cither  to 
■ting  the  animal,  or  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  Tectum,  and  the  same  length  of  hair  con- 
tributes to  guard  it  from  the  cold  in  winter; 
but  we,  by  the  absurd  and  cruel  custom  of 
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Docking,  docking-,  a  practice  peculiar  to.  our  coantry, 
deprive  these  animals  of  both  advantagefl :  in 
the  last  war  oar  cavalry  suffered  so  nmch  (« 
that  accoant,  that  we  now  seem  senaible  of  the 
error,  and  if  we  may  judg^  from  tome  recent 
orders  in  respect  to  that  branch  of  the  service,* 
it  will  for  the  future  be  corrected. 

Thus  is  the  horse  provided  against  the  two 
greatest  evils  he  is  subject  to  fn^n  the  fleasooa. 

BiMa$et.  His  natural  diseases  are  few ;  but  oar  ill  usage, 
or  neglect,  or,  which  is  very  frequent,  our  over 

*  Tbe  rcillowmg  remark  orm  noble  writer  od  tbii  nbo 
ject  is  too  MBsible  to  be  omitted; — 

'  I  must  own  I  am  not  po»m*ed  witb  the  EngUtk  raga 

*  of  cutting  off  all  extremities  from  horiMB.    I  venture  to 

*  declare  I  shonid  be  welt  pleased  If  (heir  tidls,  at  leut  a 

*  switch  or  a  nag  tail,  (but  belter  tf  tbe  wbole)  wai  left 

*  oa.  It  if  hardly  credible  what  a  difference,  etpecially  at 
'  a  certain  season  of  tbe  jear,  this  single  alteration  woold 

*  make  in  onr  cava) rj,  which  Ibongb  natnrally  superior  to 

*  all  other  I  have  eter  scf  n.   are  however,  lone  before  the 
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etre  of  him,  brings  on  a  numerous  train^  i^hich 
are  often  fatal.  Among  the  distempers  he  is 
naturally  subject  to,  are  the  worms,  the  hots, 
and  the  stone:  the  species  of  worms  that  infest 
him  are  the  lumbrici,  and  ascarides;  both  these 
resemble  those  found  in  human  bodies,  onljr 
they  are  larger:  the  bots  are  the  eruae,  or 
caterpillais  of  the  cestnis,  or  gadfly ;  these  are 
found  both  in  the  rectum,  and  in  the  stomach, 
and'when  in  the  latter  bring  on  conyulsions, 
that  often  terminate  in  death.' 

The  stone  is  a  disease  the  horse  is  not  fre- 
quently subject  to,  yet  we  have  seen  two  ex- 
amples of  it ;  the  one  in  a  horse  near  High 
Wycombe,  which  voided  sixteen  calculi,  each  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  diameter;  the  other  was  of 
a  stone  taken  out  of  the  bladder  of  a  horse, 
and  depoated  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mead,  which  weighed  eleven  ounces.*  These 
stones  are  formed  of  several  crusts,  each  very 
smooth  and  glossy ;  their  form  triangular,  but 
their  edges  rounded,  as  if  by  collision  against 
Mch  other. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  the  horse  seldom  Ag$. 

^  Muitum  Meadianumj  p.  261. 


exceeds  twenty-five  at,  Ifitaxij  yc^n.  M.  Tuns- 
taU  adduced  an  instance  of  a  hone  left  at 
Manchester  in  174%  wj^id^  died.tliere  in  1788 
at  the  adraqced  <^e  pf  forty-ei^ht^  it,  almoit 
tothelsfltj  ca|Tied£(K>dBdaU};  tp-tlie  mariiet 
Th,e  aU-wi«e  Cr^tpr  hsth,paelyjiiqi^d  the 
MV.eral  servwe^.  of  domestic  aainfU  upwards 
the  homaii  race,  apd  ordered,  Hmt  4ie  parts  <ff 
SDob,  which  in  th^r  Uree .  ha^e  ibem  the  mpit 
nsefol.  sliouM  after  ,de^  contribpt&Ap.lMt.  to 
our  benefit.  The-  eUef  lue  that  t)i4:  exavUe  ff 
th4  horae  caa  be  applied  to.  ii.  for  collars, 
trace%,  and.  other  p^rM  of  tlf^  hM^esi;  8ii4 
thai,  even  after  death,  he  prcperrjes  loiiifl.in^ 
logy  with  his  iojfaff  employ.  Th%  hw.  <^  the 
mane  i«  i^nse.in  ntakiflff  wigpi:  of^tl^  tHl.ip 
making  the^bottomapf^lwiTb  floar-ic^olhi^  VnX 
•ords,  and.  to  the.wsglet  in  maUi^  Ufl9> 
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ABDinOKt  TO   THB  Hit TOBT  OW  THB  HOKfX^ 

THE  reprefeniative  of  this  qpecies*  is  a 
BfttiTe  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia  Felix;  the  propert  j 
of  fhe  late  Lord  Grosvenor,  taken  from  a  pio- 
tere  in  possemon'of  hisXiordriiip,  painted  by 
Mr.  Stubbs,  an  artiit  not  I^m  l^^Ppy  in  repre^ 
imttni^  animals  in  their  stiller  moments,  than 
wtnen  agitated  by  their  fvrions  passions :  his 
matchless  paintings  lof  horses  will  be  lasting 
monuments  of  the  one,  and  that  of  the  lion  aild 
panther  of  the  other. 

-  Hms  horse,  by  its  long  residence  among  ns, 
may  be  said  to  be  naturalised,  therefore  we 
Jbope  to  be  excused  for  introducing  it  here, 
notwithstanding  its  foreigil  descent.  From  its 
great  beauty  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  de- 
rives its  lineage  from  Monaki  ShadUki,  of  the 
pure  race  of  horses,  purer  than  milk.f 

Arabia  produces  these  noble  animals  in  the 
highest  perfection;  first,  because  they  take 

•  Piaie  1. 

4-  Vide  the  Arabian  certificate,  io  afollowiDg  note,  for 
tlM  meaiiiDg  of  thif .  pbrase. 

1  H 
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their  origin  from  the  wild  unmixed  breeds  that 
formerly  were  found  in  the  deserts,*  which 
had  as  little  degenerated  from  their  primeval 
form  and  powers  as  the  Hon,  tiger,  or  any  other 
creature  which  stitl  remuoi  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture unchanged  by  the  discipline  of  man,  or 
harvested  provinon. 

The  Arabt  place  their  chief  delight  in  thil 
animal;  it  is  to  themf  as  dear  as  thnr  family, 
and  is  indeed  part  of  it:  men,  women,  children, 
mares,  and  foala,  all  lie  in  one  common  teB^ 
and  they  lodge  promiscuously  without  ftar  of 
injury. 

*  Leo  JfrieoMuif  who  wrata  in  tito  titna  of  L^t'K. 
tiji,  that  in  hit  days  great  nomberg  of  wild  borwi  wen 
found  ill  the  Numidian  and  Arabian  deterti,  wbicb  were 
broke  for  ate.  He  adds,  that  the  trial  of  (hetr  swiftnew 
was  made  agaiast  the  Lant,  or  the  Oilrkh;  and  if  tbej 
could  OT«rtake  either  of  thote  aiiimalt,  were  rained  at  a 
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.  This  constant  intercourse  produces  a  fami* 
liarity  that  could  not  otherwise  be  effected ; 
and  creates  a  tractability  in  the  horses  that 
conld  arise  only  from  a  regular  good  usage, 
little  acts  of  kindness,  and  a  soothing  language, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  from  their  ma- 
^rs:  they  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
qmr;  the  lest  touch  with  the  stirrup  sets  these 
airy  coursers  in  motion;  they  start  forward 
with  a  fleetness  which  surpasses  that  of  the 
Ostrich,*  yet  they  are  so  well  trained  as  to  stop 
in  their  most  rapid  speed  by  the  slightest 
check  of  the  rider:  there  are  sometimes  in- 
stances of  their  being  mounted  without  either 
bridle  or  saddle,  when  they  shew  such  com* 
pliance  to  their  rider's  will,  as  to  be  direct- 
ed in  their  course  by  the  mere  motion  of  a 
switch*! 

from  the  looks  of  the  envious.  To  understand  the  first 
part  of  this  speech^  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  usual 
for  many  Arabs^  of  the  poorer  rank,  to  join  in  the  pur. 
chase  of  a  horse,  the  original  owner  generally  retaining 
one  share.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  particulars 
relating  to  the  Arabian  horse,  are  taken  from  M,  D^AK 
vieia^s  curious  account  of  Arabia^  p.  167,  London^  1732* 

*  For  an  account  of  its  speed,  vida  Adanson^s  voy.  8St 

f  Tavernier's  Travels^  i.  63. 
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Parttin  Asequiam  lemdt  mdda'uminevirgat 
Verbera  runt  prxtepta  fngXj  sunt  verberA 

Seretd- tUi^  ooftear-ta  dtaMam  Usr  ptr> 
ftcttM  In  the  hdnes  of  ArabiUi  inch  «•  ihe 
great:  care  the  ^ra&s  take  in  preseriing  tke 
br^tf  geatanv,  tiia'l>y  permittidg  Mnebvt 
itatKtfds  ttf  the  firiA  tdvni  to  have  aiiftiMB-to  ^e 
niir^:  thb  in  never  dtnle  but  itt  tht^  [freihitfe 
of  a  iHtfietsi  the  «ecret»ry  of-  the  iETntiy*  « 
f  onw  pnbtio  officet* ;  he  ateoW  the  Act,  reitforda 
thenatne  of  the  hoHe,  teefej  and  whole' ped^ 
greii  of  eacli';  and  then  atlesltfdtttjkf  ate  ea^e* 

•  A'eflWifiM  q|p«<«.'  9S7. ' ' 

f  .The  raader  is  her«  presented  nitfa  aa  original  attes- 
tation, lome  of  which  M.  D'Arvieux  says  baie  been  pre> 
•erred  for  aboTe  600  years  in  the  public  records. 
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ftSky  ftsMerved,  for  oo  than  depends  the  fu* 
tare  price  of  the  foal.  . 

which  be  bought  of  him,  and  He  affirm'd  to  be  Monaki 
Shmdikiy^  but  be  was  not  satisfied  with  this  but  desir'd 
Hilt  Testimonj  of  the  Arab$^  who  bred  tlie  Horse  and 
luew  bow  be  came  to  Sheikh  Morad;  whereupon  there 
appealed  certain  Arabs  of  Repute  whose  names  are  under. 
aeotion^d,  who  testified  and  declared  that  the  Grey  Hone 
vhich  Hw  Consui  formerly '  bought  of  Sheikh  Morud  Is 
ibitmki  Shad&ki  of  the  pare  Race  of  Horses,  purer  tbaa 
Ifilkyf  and  that  the  Beginning  of  the  Affair  was,  that 
Sheikh  Saleby  Sheikh  of  /Ihabaly  bought  him  of  the  Jrabe 
9i  ^t9  THhe  of  ai  Mohammadaij  and  Sheikh  Saleb  sold 
Um  (o  Sheikh  Morad  Ebn  al  Hajj  Abdollahj  Sheikh  of 
Srfad^  and  Sheikh  Morad  sold  him  to  the  Consul  afore. 
Slid,  when  tliese  Matters  appear'd  to  us,  and  the  Contents 
were  kaowo,  the  said  Gentleman  desir'd  a  Certificate 
thereof,  and  Testimony  of  the  Witnesses,  whereupon  Vre 
wrote  him  this  Certificate,  for  him  to  keep  as  a  Proof 
thareof.  Dated  Friday  9S  of  the  latter  Rabi  in  the  year 
U3tk  (i.  e.  39  January  1773.) 

Witnesses, 

Sheikh  Jumat  ai  Falibttu  of  the  if  ra^f 

of  a/  Mohammadai. 
AH  Ebn  Taleb  al  Kaabl 
Ibrahim  his  Brother.        • 
Mohammed  ai  Adhra  S/ieikh  Alfarifai. 
Khamieai 


f  HbM  art  Me  If  emu  tf  the  two  BrmdM  of  Arab  Honet^  wkieh 
af$  rmllDiifit  jNont  and  emt,  omd  tkoaS  which  or*  of  both  thoao  Br«i4» 
%  Fwtktr  mid  MoUur^  art  tko  mo$t  nobU  and  fno  from  Batiar^, 

t  A  Frowrbial  JBjryrMtMi. 
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.Ethiopia  has  with  sone  writers  Ike  credit  of 
h^nmg-ori^BMj{aimAieA.Jrtd>iamith  its  fine 
rrce  of  horses ;  bst  we  bdieve  the  revene.and 
that  thej  were  introdaced  into  that  empire  by 
the  Arabian  princes,  whose  lineage  to  this  day 
fills  that  throne.  The  horses  oftiiat  coontryaro 
spirited  and  strong',  and  generally  of -a  blaek 
color:  they  are  nersr  used  in  long  jourmca,  bat 
only  in  battle  or  in  the  rsce,  for  all  servile  work 
is  done  by  neles ;  the  Ethiopians  nevff  dboe 
.them,  for  which  ryesson,  on  ■  -pawMiy  -throngh 
stony  places,  they  dismount*  and  ride  on  rallies^ 
MoA  lead  their -horses;*  so  fren  this  we  may 
collect,  that  this  nation  is  not  lees  attached  to 
these  .uiimalS'thaQ  the  Arabs. 

•Mgspi  ^u  two  breeds  of  horses,  one  its  own, 
the  ether  Arabian;  the  last  are  most  esteemed, 
and  are  bonght-np  at  a  great  price,  in  order 
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imt  in  general  they  are  far  inferior  in  point 
of  ?mlne;  and  for  the  same  reason  as  10  giTen  in 
the  latt  article,  the  great  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty under  the  Turkish  government  The 
breed  was  once  very  famous:  M.  D'Arvieux* 
laySj  that  when  he  was  there  in  1668,  he  met 
with  a  mare  that  he  thought  worthy  of  the  stud 
of  hb  grand  Monarque,  when  in  the  height  of 
hii  glory;  but  Doctor  Shaw  informs  us,  that  at 
present  the  case  is  entirely  altered.f 

Notwithstanding  Spain  has  been  celebrated 
of  Aa  for  the  swiftness  of  its  hoi^s,  yet  it  must 
have  received  great  improvement  from  those 
bionght  over  by  their  conquerors,  the  Saracens. 
According  to  Oppiany\  the  Spanish  breed  had 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  fleetness,  but  at 
present  we  know  that  they  have  several  other 
fine  qualities. 

To  sum  up  the  account  of  this  generous  ani- 
mal, we  may  observe,  that  every  country  that 
boasts  of  a  fine  race  of  horses,  is  indebted  to 
Arabia,  their  primaeval  seat.  No  wonder  then, 
that  the  poetic  genius  of  the  author  of  the  book 

•  D*ArvieuXj  173. 
+  Shazo's  Travels^  238. 
X  Ci/neg.  lib.  i.  t.  284, 
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of  Job,  (who  not  only  lived  on  the  very  spot, 
but  even  at  a  time  when  the  ammal  creation 
still  enjoyed  mndi  of  its  original  perfectitm,) 
should  be  able  to  compose  that  sublime  de* 
Bciiption  which  has  always  been  the  admiration 
of  erery  person  of  genuine  taste.* 

*  Job  ch.  zzxix.  T.  10.  to  35. 
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Asious.  Raii  syn.  quad.  63.    Equus  asinus.     Gm.  Lin^ 


Gtsn,  quad.  5. 

KUin.  quad,  •• 

Be  Buffon  torn.  ir.  377 . 

tab.  11—13. 
Eqaus  auriculis  loogis  flac- 

ddifl,  juba  breri.  Brisson 

quad.  70. 


211. 
£q.  caadae  eztremitate  se* 

tosa    cruce  nigra  super 

humeros.  Faun.5uec.35.* 
Br.  Zool.  5.  Hist.  quad.  L 

8, 


Brit.  Asyn,  fcsm.  Asen 
Fren.  L'Ane,  /.  L'Anesse 
Bai.  Asioo,  Miccio.  /.  Miccia 
Span.  Asno,  Borrico./.  Borrica 
Port.  AsuOy  Burro. /.Asna,  Bnrra 


Germ.  Esel 
Dut.  £€zel 
5z0ei/.  Asna 
Dan.  As«D,  Eiel. 


JLHIS  animal,  though  now  so  common  in  all 
parts  of  these  islands,  was  entirely  lost  among 
us  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Hoi" 
Unshed  \  informing  us,  that  in  his  time  **  our 
lande  did  yeelde  no  asses."    But  we  are  not  to 


*  Habitat  in  magnatum  prasdiis  rarius.  Faun.  Suec. 
35.  edit.  1746.  We  imagine  that  since  that  time  the  spe- 
cies is  there  extinct,  for  LinncBus  has  quite  omitted  it  ia 
the  last  edition  of  the  Fauna  Suecica. 

f  109. 
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suppose  BO  uBcfal  an  animal  wag  nnl^Down  in 
these  kingdoms  before  that  period:  for  men- 
tion it  made  of  them  bo  early  as  the  time  of 
King*  Eilielred,  above  four  hundred  years 
preceding;  and  again  in  the  reign  of f  ^fn- 
ry  III.  so  that  it  most  have  been  owing  to 
lorae  accident,  that  the  race  was  extinct  dnr- 
aug  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  not  certam 
of  the  time  it  was  again  introduced :  probably 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  when  onr  interconrse 
witii  Spain  was  renewed,  in  which  country 
this  animal  was  greatly  used,  and  whore  the 
species  is  in  great  perfection. . 

The  ass  is  originally  a  native  of  v^raAia,  and 
other  partB  of  the  East:  a  warm  climate  pro-  ' 
duces  the  largest  and  the  best,  their  size  and 
spirit  declining  in  proportion  as  they  advance 
into  colder  regions.    "  With  difficnlty,"  says 
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*'  black  list  ihat  crosses  the  back  and  shoui- 
''  ders  had  a  good  effect  These  were  the 
*'  asses  brought  by  the  Moors  from  the  interior 
''  parts  of  the  country."^  The  migration  of 
these  beasts  has  been  very  slow ;  we  see  how 
recent  their  return  is  in  Great  Britain:  in 
Sweden  they  are  even  at  present  a  sort  of  ra- 
rity, nor  does  it  appear  by  the  last  history  of 
Norwayf-f  that  they  had  yet  reached  that 
country.  They  are  at  present  naturalized  in 
this  kingdom,  our  climate  and  soil  seems  to 
agree  with  them ;  the  breed  is  spread  thro'  all 
parts,  and  theif  utility  is  more  and  more  ex- 
perienced. 

They  are  now  introduced  into  many  services 
that  were  before  allotted  to  horses;  which  will 
prove  -at  the  utmost  use  in  saving  those  noble 
animals  for  worthier  purposes:  Many  of  our 
richest  mines  are  in  situations  almost  inacces- 
siUe  to  horses,  but  where  these  sure-footed 
creatures  may  be  employed  to  advantage,  in 
conveying  our  mineral  treasures  to  their  re- 
spective marts :  we  may  add  too,  that  since  our 
horses  are  become  a  considerable  article  of 

♦  Foy.  Senegal.  212. 

+  Ponioppidan*i  Nat  History  of  Norway. 
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commerce,  and  bnag  anniully  gnai  sums  into 
thete  kui^onu,  the  cnltiTation  of  an  animal 
that  will  in  many  caaes  supply  their  place,  and 
enable  qs  to  enlarge  our  ezports«  certainly 
merits  our  attention. 

Jge.  The  age  of  the  an  may  be  equal  to  that  of 

the  horse.  One  which  died  in  1782,  had  been 
employed  in  taming  the  water-wheel  at  the 
deep  well  in  Carisbrooke  castle  for  forty  ye»ta. 

Qualitief.  The  qualities  of  this  atumal  are  so  wdl 
known,  that  we  need  not  expatiate  on  them; 
its  patience  and  persererance  under  labor,  and 
its  indiiTerence  in  respect  to  food,  need  not  be 
mentioued;  any  weed  or  thistle  coutents  it':  if 
it  gires  the  preference  to  any  vegetable,  it  is 
to  the  Plaiotain;  for  which  we  have  often  seen 
it  neglect  every  other  herb  in  the  pasture. 
The  narrow-leared  Ftuntain'is  greedily  eat 
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MbIvi,  Rau  itftu  qmad,  M.       lif ,  jnba  breii.    Bris, 

Gesm.  q»ad,  702.  quad.  74. 

AsBos  bifortais,£KrcN.fifail.  Eqoos  Mnlas.  Gm,  LtJi.  ^l^ 

0.  >Vnni.  Svec  35.  edit.  1. 

akmrUamex.A.  Br.  Zool.d,  Hisi.fMad.L%, 

£qaos  anricolis  longts  erec* 


BrU.   Mfdj  /mi.  Mules  Germ.  Maaldiier,  Mulcfd 

Freu.  Le  M«leC  I>ii<.     3IajLEcsel 

ItaL     Mala  fizcdL  Malasoa 

%n.   Milo  Dai.  Mnle,  v.  MnLEM. 
Pari.   Mala 

X  HESE  oflefol  and  bardy  animalg  are  the 
offiipriiig  of  the  hone  and  as,  or  ass  and  mare; 
tfaow  piodaced  between  the  two  last  are  et- 
tecned  the  best,  as  the  mnle  »  obeeryed  to 
partake  lew  of  the  male  than  the  female  pa- 
rent; not  bnt  they  almost  always  inherit  ia 
aome  decree  the  obstinacy  of  the  parent  asi^ 
though  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  this  vice  is 
heightened  by  their  being  injudiciously  broke : 
instead  of  mild  usage,  which  gently  corrects 
the  worst  qualities,  the  mnle  is  treated  with 
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cruelty  from  the  first,  and  is  bo  balHinated  to 
blows,  that  it  is  never  mounted  or  loaded  with- 
oot  expectation  of  ill  treatment;  so  that  the 
unhappy  animal  either  prepares  to  retaliate, 
or  in  the  terror  of  bad  usage,  becomes,  invin- 
cibly retrograde.  Gould  we  prevail  on  oar 
countrymen  to  consider  this  animal  in  the  light 
its  usefal  qualtttea  merit,  and  pay  due  attention 
to  its  breaking,  they  might  with  success  form 
it  for  the  saddle,  tiie  draught,  or  the  burden. 
The  nze  and  strength  of  our  breed  is  at  pre- 
sent so  improved  by  the  importation  of  the  ^• 
nish  male  asses,  that  we  shall  soon  have  num- 
bers that  may  be  adapted  to  each  of  those  uses. 
Persons  of  the  first  quality  in  ^ain  are  drawn 
by  them;  for  one  of  which  (as  Mr.  Clarke  in- 
forms us*  )  fifty  or  sixty  guioeas  is  no  uacom- 
mon  price ;  nor  ie  it  surprizing,  if  we  comader 
how  far  they  excel  the  hoi 
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gporiouf  otbfiring  otnxxy  other  animal  generate 
anj  ftrtlier:  sD  theee  prodnctione  may  be 
looked  on  as  mowten;  therefore  nature,  to 
yieeeife  the  original  qpeciet  of  animals  entira 
and  pare,  wisely  rtopi^  in  instances  of  deyia- 
tioDj  the  powers  of  propagation. 
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This  preference  of  pasturage  to  tillag^e  wu 
delivered  down  from  oar  British  anceston  to 
much  later  timei,  and  continued  equally  pre- 
valent during  the  whole  period  of  our  feodal 
government:  the  chieftain,  ^vhose  power  and 
Bafety  depended  on  the  promptiiess  of  his  vai- 
flals  to  execute  his  commands,  found  it  his  inte- 
rest to  encourage  those  eraploymeufs  that  fa- 
voured that  disposition;  the  vassal,  who  made 
it  hit  glory  to  fly  at  the  first  call  to  the  stan- 
dard of  bis  chieftain,  was  sure  to  prefer  that 
employ,  which  might  be  transacted  by  hii 
family  with  equal  succees  during  his  absence. 
Tillage  would  require  an  attendance  incompa- 
tible with  the  services  he  owed  the  baron, 
while  the  former  occupation  not  only  gavt 
leisure  for  those  duties,  but  furnished  the  hot- 
pitable  board  of  his  lord  with  ample  provision, 
of  which  the  vassal  was  an  equal  partaker. 
The  reliques  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer 
are  evident  proofs  of  the  plenty  of  cattle  in  hii 


cibua,  ut  Bp  eiigua  parte  diel  pecora  jmpleant,  ut  niii  pn* 
bulo  prohibpanlur,  diuliiis  pasta  dissiliant.  Lib.  iii.  c.  0. 
HoUinahed  sap,  (but  ire  know  not  on  what  aathonlf,) 
thai  the  Romans  preferred  (he  British  cattle  to  tbose  of 
Liguria.    Deie.  hr.  109. 
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daji:  for  after  hit  winter  provisionB  may  have 
beea  supposed  to  have  been  mostly  consuraedf 
there  were  foand,  so  late  as  the  month  ofMay, 
in  salt,   the   carcases   of  not   fewer   than  80  J 
beeves,  600  bacons,  and  600  muttons.*  The  1 
accounts  of  the  leveral  great  feasts  in  afta  i 
times,  afford  amazing  instances  of  the  quanti- 
ty  of  cattle  that  were  consumed  in  them.  Thil  j 
wa»  owing  partly  to  the  continued  attachment 
of  the  people  to  grazing,t  partly  to  the  prefe- 
rence that  the  English  at  all  times  gave  to  ' 
amraal  food.    The  quantity  of  cattle  that  aj^  i 
pear  from  the  last  calculation  to  have  been 
coosmned  in  our  metropolis,  is  a  sufficient  ar- 
piment  of  the  vast  plenty  of  these  times;  par*  \ 
.tienlarly  when  we  conuder  the  great  advance- 
it  of  tillage,  and  the  numberless  variety  of 
[|  provisioQi,  unknown  to  past  ages,  that  are  now 
introduced  into  these  kingdoms  from  all  parti 
of  the  world.t 


^^.tienl 
HproT 


I      •  Hume's  hUlory  of  Englmd,  ii.  155. 

f  Potj/d,  firgil  Hitt.  Angl.  toI.  i.  5.  vrho  wrote  in  lb* 

tine  ot  Uenri/'VIII,  saya,  Jngli  pturtt  pttuarii  guam 

mrttores. 

X  That  ioquisitive  and  mccarate  hiiitorian  MaitUind 

I  fiinrisfaM  uE  with  tMl  table  pf  Ow  qwaatltjr  of  catMi  that 
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Onr  breed  of  heraed  catde  kw  ia  gcnenl 
been  M  noch  iapioTed  by  ■  foragH  MurtoTf^ 
tliatitiBdilBcalttopoiBtMittbcariptBalknief 
theee  idaad*.  Tbsee  which  may  be  niiniogeJ  te 
hare  beca  parelj  BrUidt  are  far  infmiar  in  mat 
to  thoK  on  the  aorthem  part  ef  the  Emfefiemk 
ceatioeiit:  the  cattle  of  the  h^hlaadi  of  ^&«^ 
Umd  are  execcdia^y  wm^,  and  ■■!!)  rf 
then.  Males  as  wcU  a*  finulcs.  are  lMnriM<: 
the  WelA  nmte  are  maeh  laigcr:  Hk  MaiA 
cattle  of  CormBall  are  oT  the  laaie  ■■e'^vMl 
the  laiL  The  br^  apede*  that  ia  aav  crit^ 
Taled  Ihroagta  aoot  part*  9t  Great  BntaHi  fe 
cither  entirdy  ef  fore^B  extractioa,  ar  ««r 
owa  iiapffaTed  by  a  croa  with  a  Ihrci^  kfaid. 
The  LimlMskire  kind  derive  their  rfaft  ftan 
the  HoUteim  breed ;  and  the  large  hvnleii^at^ 
tfe  that  are  bred  in  Mue  part*  of  Fi^jftiKf 


and  in  the  park  belongiog  to  ChilUngham 
e  in  Narthamberland,  herds  of  cattle  pro- 
f  derived  from  the  savage  breed.  They 
>  loft  their  manes,  but  retain  their  color 
ieBcenesB :  they  are  of  a  middle  size ;  long 
[, '  with  black  muazles,  and  ears :  their 
I  finoj  and  with  a  bold  and  elegant  bend, 
keeper  of  those  at  ChilUngham  said,  that 
reight  of  the  ox  was  38  stones ;  of  the  cow 
liat  their  hides  were  more  esteemed  by  the 
m  than  those  of  the  tame ;  and  that  they 
d  give  six-pence  per  stone  more  for  them, 
e  cattle  are  wild  as  any  deer:  on  being 
Mcbed  they  instantly  take  to  flight  and 
p  away  at  full  speed :  never  mix  with  the 
t  ipecies;  or  come  near  the  house  unless 
gained  by  hunger  in  very  severe  weather. 
in  it  b  necessary  to  kill  any  they  are  al- 
I  shot:   if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the 
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tree,  or  his  life  voold  be  in  danger  from  the 
furious  attacks  of  the  animal,  which  will  never 
denit  till  a  period  is  pat  to  its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  our  savage 
cattle  bjr  historians.  One  relates  that  B^bert 
Brace  was  ( in  chaciog  these  animals  )  preferred 
from  the  rage  of  a  wild  Boll  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  one  of  his  courtiers,  from  which  ho' 
and  his  lineage  acquired  the  name  of  T^m 
Bull.  Fitz-Siepken*  names  tiiese  animals  (Uri 
S^lveslres)  among  those  that  harbored  in  the 
great  forest  that  in  his  time  lay  a4jacait  to 
London.  Another  enumerates  among  tiie  pro- 
visions at  the  great  feast  of  Nevil-f  archbishop 
of  Tork,  rix wild  Bulls;  and  Sibbaid  aanires  na 
that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  wlute  species  wv 
found  in  the  mountains  o(  Scotland,  but  agreed 
ing  in  form  with  the  common  sort.    Bidiop 
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Germany 9  and  ivhieh  might  have  been  common 
to  the  continent  and  our  island :  the  loss  of 
their  savage  vigor  by  confinement  might  oc- 
casion some  change  in  the  external  appear- 
iDCCj  as  iB  frequent  with  wild  animals  deprived 
of  liberty ;  and  to  that  we  may  ascribe  their 
loss  of  name.  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest 
described  by  Casar,  book  vi.  was  of  this  kind» 
the  same  which  is  called  by  the  modern  GeV'- 
mans.  Aurochs,  i.  e.  Bos  sylvestris.* 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  in  these  Utet. 
islands  that  will  apply  his  strength  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind.  It  is  now  generally  allowed, 
that  in  many  cases  oxen  are  more  profitable  in 
the  draught  than  horses ;  their^  food^  harness, 
and  shoes  being  cheaper,  and  should  they  be 
lamed  or  grow  old^  an  old  working  beast  will 
be  as  good  meat^and  fatten  as  well,  as  a  young 
one. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  animal 
without  its  use.  The  blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide, 
hair,  horns,  hoofs,  milk,  creme,  butter,  cheese, 
whey,  urine,  liver,  gall,  spleen,  bones,  and 

*  Gttner  Quad.  144.  Id  Fitz.Siepheny  Urus  is  printed 
Ursui. 
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dung,  have  emch  thrir  particolar  use  in  manu- 
facturn,  commerce,  and  medicine. 

The  skin  has  been  of  great  use  in  all  ages. 
The  antient  £rfioiM,  before  the^r  knew  a  better 
method,  built  their  boats  with  osien,  asd  co- 
vered tliem  with  the  hides  of  bulls,  which 
served  for  short*  coasting  voyages. 

Ptimnni  cans  saliz  niaderuto  Timine  partam 
Tesilnr  in  Pappim,  cvaoqne  induta  jafeaco, 
V«ctorig  patienv,  tnmldBin  iiip«r  emicat  amnvmi 
Sic  yenetut  stagnante  Pado^  fusoque  Brilannut 
Narigat  oceano.  Lucan.  lib.  ir.  1S1> 

The  bending  willow  into  barkt  th«f  twine; 
Then  line  the  work  witb  ipoili  of  slaDghter'd  Uim. 
Snch  are  the  fiuats  Venetum  fiihers  know. 
Where  in  dull  marahea  stands  (he  settling  Fo; 
On  such  to  neighboring  Gaul^  allured  \>y  gain. 
The  bolder  Brilotu  crou  the  iwelliug  main.    Romt. 

Vessels  of  this  kind  are  gtiU  in  use  oo  the 
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At  present,  the  IMe,  when  tanned  and  cnr^ 
I,  serres  for  boots,  shoes,  and  numberless 
conveniences  of  life. 

Vellum  b  made  of  calves  Ain,  and  gold- 
beaters skin  is  made  of  thin  yellum,  or  a  finer 
part  of  the  ox's  guts.  The  hair  mixed  with 
lime  is  a  necessary  article  in  building.  Of  the 
horns  are  made  combs,  boxes,  handles  for 
knives,  and  drinking  vessels ;  and  when  sof- 
tened by  water,  obeying  the  manufacturer's 
hand,  they  are  formed  into  pellucid  laminse  for 
the  aides  of  lanthoms.  The  last  conveniences 
we  owe  to  our  great  king  Alfred,  who  first  in- 
vented them  to  preserve  his  candle  time  mea- 
surers from  the  wind;^  or  (as  other  writers 
will  have  it)  the  tapers  that  were  set  up  be- 
fore the  reliques  in  the  miserable  tattered 
chnrdies  of  that  time.f 

In  medicine,  the  horns  were  employed  as 
alexipharmics  or  antidotes  against  poison,  the 
plague,  or  the  small-pox;  they  have  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  English  bezoar,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  found  to  answer  the  end 
of  the  oriental  kind :  the  chips  of  the  hoofs, 

*  Anderson^ i  kisi,  of  commerce,  f.  45. 
f  Staveieyi  kM.  of  ckurches^  109. 
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apd  paring  of  the  ravr  hides,  serve  to  make 
carpenters  glue. 

The  booes  are  used  by  mechanics,  where 
ivory  ia  too  expensive,  by  which  the  common 
people  are  served  with  many  neat  convenien- 
cies  at  an  easy  rate.  From  the  libia  and  carpus 
bones  is  procured  an  ml  much  used  by  coach- 
makers  and  others  in  dressing  and  cleaiung 
harness,  and  all  trappings  belonging  to  a 
coach :  and  bones  calcined,  aflford  a  fit  matter 
for  teats  for  the  use  of  the  refiner  in  the  smelt- 
ing trade. 

The  blood  is  used  as  an  excellent  manure 
for  fruit  trees,*  and  is  the  basis  of  that  fine 
color,  the  Prussian  blue. 

The  fat,  tallow,  and  suet,  furnish  us  with 
light,  and  are  also  used  to  precipitate  the  salt 
that  is  drawn  from  briny  springs  The  gall, 
liver,  splecri,  urine,  have  also  their  place  in  the 
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Horns  twisted  spirally^  and  pointings  outwards. 


Ofis,  Rati  syn.  quad,  73. 

Gesn,  quad.  71. 

Ovii  Aries,  o?  is  anglica  miu 


Aries,  &c.  KUin.  quad.  13. 4.  Fleecy. 
Aries  lanigercauda  rotunda 
bre?i.    Briison  quad,  48. 
tica  Cauda  scrotoque  ad    De  Buffon  torn,  t.  tab,  1, 
geoua     pendulis.      Gm.        3. 

Br.  ZooL  10.     Hist.  quad. 
1.37. 


Lin.  197. 
Oris    cornibus    eompressis 
Inoatis.  Faun.  Suec.  45. 


Male. 

Female. 

Lamb. 

Brii.  Hwrdd.  Maharen 

Dafad 

Oenj 

Fren,  Le  Belier 

La  brebis 

L'Agneau 

Ufa/.    MoDtone 

Pecora 

Aguello 

Spam,  Caroero 

Oreja 

Cordero 

Part.  Caneiro 

Ovelha 

Cordeiro 

Germ.  Widder 

Schaaf 

Laam 

Dui.  Ram 

Schaep 

Lam 

Swed.  Wadar 

Faar 

Lamb 

Don.  Vaedder,  Vaere 

Faar 

Lam,  agna 
Gimmer  Lam. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  early 
writers,  that  the  breed  of  this  animal  was  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  the  wool  among  the 
Britons^  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of 
this  island  either  went  entirely  naked,  or  were 
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only  cloathed  with  Bkiiu:  those  who  lived  OD  the 
sea  coasts,  and  were  the  most  civilized,  affect- 
ed the  manners  of  the  Gauls,  and  wore  like 
them  a  sort  of  garments  made  of  coarse  wool, 
called  Bracha.  These  they  probably  had  from 
Gatii,  there  not  being  the  test  traces  of  mana- 
.factures  among  the  Britons,-  in  the  htstoriet  of 
those  times. 

On  the  coins  or  money  of  the  Britons  are 
seen  impressed  the  fignres  of  the  hone,  the 
bull,  and  the  hog,  the  marks  of  the  tribatca 
exacted  from  them  by  the  conquerors^*  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Pegge  was  so  kind  as  to  inform 
me  that  he  has  seen  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeiin 
that  of  a  sheep.  Since  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
probable  that  our  ancestors  were  possessed  oC 
the  animal,  but  made  no  farther  use  of  it  than 
to  strip  bffthe  skin,  wrap  themselves  in  it,  and 
with  the  wool  inmost,  obtain  a  comfor^lable 
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loi^  period  cultivated  a  breed  of  sheep,  whose 
fleeces  were  superior  to  those  of  other  conn- 
tries,  we  still  neglected  to  promote  a  woollen 
mamifacturB  at  home.  That  valuable  branch  of 
bonness  lay  for  a  considerable  time  in  foreign 
bands,  and  we  were  obliged  to  import  the 
cloth  manufactured  from  our  own  materials. 
There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  many  una- 
Tailing  efforts  made  by  our  monarchs  to  pre- 
serve both  the  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  it 
amcmg  ourselves :  Henry  II.  by  a  patent  grant- 
ed to  the  weavers  in  London,  directed  that  if 
any  cloth  was  found  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spa- 
nish wool,  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  mayor:* 
yet  so  little  did  the  weaving  business  advance, 
tbat  Edward  HI.  was  obliged  to  permit  the 
importation  of  foreign  cloth  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign ;  but  soon  after,  by  encouraging 
foreign  artificers  to  settle  in  England,  and  in- 
atnict  the  natives  in  their  trade,  the  manufac- 
tare  increased  so  greatly  as  to  enable  him  to 
prohibit  the  wearing  foreign  cloth.  Still  to 
■hew  the  uncommercial  genius  of  the  people, 
ihe  effects  of  this  prohibition  were  checked  by 

•  Stow  4] 9. 
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_  another  law,  as  prejudicial  to  trade  as  the 
former  was  salutary ;  this  was  an  act  of  the 
same  reign,  against  exporting  woollen  goods 
manufactured  at  home,  under  heavj  penalties, 
while  the  exportation  of  wool  was  not  only  al- 
lowed but  encouraged.  This  oversight  was  not 
soon  rectified,  for  it  appears  that,  on  the  alli- 
ance that  Edward  IV.  made  with  the  king  <^ 
Arragon,  he  presented  the  latter  with  some 
ewes  and  rams  of  the  Coteswold  kind;  a  proof 
of  their  excellency,  since  they  were  thought  ac- 
ceptable to  a  monarch,  whose  dominions  were 
so  noted  Car  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Jiickard  III.  and  lo  the 
two  succeeding  reigns,  our  woollen  manufac- 
ture received  some  improvements;!  but  the 
grand  rise  of  all  its  prosperity  ia  to  be  dated 
from  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands 
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ftnmeiise  manafkctnre  we  carry  on  at  present* 
We  have  Btrong  nsdacemeiKts  to  be  more  par- 
ticQiar'on  the  modern  state  of  our  wooneii  Qia-i 
noflictiires^  but  desist^  from  a  fear  of  dig^eaik 
ing  too  for;  our  enquiries  must  be  limited  to 
points  that  have  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  study  of  Zoology. 

No  country  is  better  supplied  with  materials^ 
and  those  adapted  to  every  ^cies  of  the  cIoth-> 
lag  business^  than  Great  Britain ;  and  though 
the  dieep  of  these  islands  afford  fleeces  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  goodness,  yet  there  are  nouQ 
bat  what  may  be  used  in  some  branch  of  it. 
Hertfordshire,  Devonshire,  and  Coleswold 
Aowof^  are  noted  for  producing  sheep  with 
rematkably  fine  fleeces ;  the  Lincolnshire  and 
Warwickshire'ViiiA,  which  are  very  large,  ex-' 
ceed  any  for  the  quantity  and  goodness  of 
fhdr  wool.  The  former  county  yields  the 
largest  sheep  in  these  islands,  where  it  is  no 
nncommon  thing  to  give  fifty  guineas  for  a 
ram,  4ind  a  guinea  for  the  admission  of  a  ewe 
to  one  of  the  valuable  males*;  or  twenty  gui- 
neas for  the  use  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of 
Mres  doring  one  season.*  Suffolk  also  breeds  a 

*  So  much  atteution,  siuce  the  period  of  ih«  first  edi. 


JftiM  of  an  ox,  wtih  teeth  thuiUy  inccttated 
witii  a  gold  colored  ■ttbetanee;  aiuL  the-iaini 
jaight  have  happened  to  thoie  of  ■heep<  hid 
(hey  fed  on  the  same  gummas,  vhich.  mtu  ia 
the  valley  beneath  tbe  bonie. 

Bnidef  the  fleece,  there  it  «cttc«ljr  Mf 
part  of  this  animal  bat  what  it  ubcToI  t*.  amm^ 
kind.  The  fledi  u  a  delicate  and  whalnwrna 
food.  The  skin  dreaaed,  £orwM  dcflfeuat  {BSti 
of  our  apparel,  and  ii  nied,^  cOTen  of  tMoki. 
The  entraUa,  properly  psepaEeA  and  (witidL 
•erre  £br  stringi  for  vaiioiu  mnnoal  wtm- 
meuti.  The  boora  calcined  (lUte  othw  Imim 
in  general)  fovn  meteiiali  Cat  teste  fwr  the 
refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  i£ 
cows,  and  consequently  yields  a  greatier  4|iMn- 
ti^  of  butter  and  cheeae ;  in  loue  -^aeet  U  is 
So  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheese 
without  a  mixture  of  water  to  make 


«e  marjiMrilh  CoknwUfi  oomidiar  it  in  qh^  mw^ 
U  the  fixBt  cf  the  doiMttic  aninutli.  /'^^ 
majores  quiadrupaks  oviUi  pccorijf  s/^cMmLd  raOff 
at;  qua  prima  sit  si  ad  utUitalis  nwgni/udincm 
rrferas.  Nam  idpiurcipue  amir  a  frigoris  vi^ 
knliam  pr^gitp^corporijHisquc  noslris  liberaliora 
pnbet  velamina;  et  etiam  ^l^mtium  mensu^ 
pujLttdis  €t  numerosis  dapibus  cxornatJ^ 

Thie  flheep  aat  to  itt  oatore,  n  a  voat  vasy^ 
iuait^  noild  9l\^  swple  .aoiioal*  ajod  cqii6cioii»  of 
jtf  own  defenceless  8tate«  remarhably  timid : 
if  attacked  when  attended  by  its  lamhf  it  wU 
iaake  some  shew  of  ddeneo^  by  stampiag  with 
its  fect»  a«d  f  ushiug  with  it»  bead:  it  is  a  gre* 
^jarions  animal,  is  fond  of  any  jingling  noise» 
ior  which  reason  the  leader  of  the  floek  has  jln 
many  placer  a  hell,  hung  rouad  its  neak« 
iduoh  the  rest  will  constantly  follow. 
,  Ilia  aybject  to  many  diseases:  some  arising 
from  insecta  which  deposit  theur  eggs  in  diffa* 
rent  pacta  of  the  animal ;  others  are  caused  by 
theii  being  kept  in  wet  pastures ;  for  as  the 
sheep  requires  bnt  little  drink,  it  is  natwratty 
fond  of  a  dry  soil.     The  dropsy,  vertigo  (the 

^  De  re  rusticOj  lib,  tu.  c,  3. 
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pendro  of  the  Welsh )  the  pthinck,  jaundice, 
BBd  worms  in  the  liver,*  annually  make  great 
havoke  among  oar  flocki :  for  the  firat  difeaK, 
the  shepherd  finds  a  remedy  by  tnmiDg  the 
infected  into  fields  of  broom ;  a  plant  which 
has  been  also  found  to  be  very  efficacione  in 
the  same  disorder  among  the  human  special 
The  sheep  is  alio  infested  by  different  torts  of 
insects ;  like  the  horse  it  has  its  peculiar  Oes- 
trus or  Gadfly,  which  deposits  its  tggt  aboTO 
the  nose  in  the  frontal  nnnses;  when  thoM 
torn  into  maggots  they  become  exceMtvelj- 
painful,  and  canse  those  violent  agita^ns  in 
which  we  so  often  see  the  animal.  The  French 
shepherds  make  a  common  practice  of  eaang 
the  sheep,  by  trepanning  and  taking  out  the 
na|*got:  this  practice  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  English  rfiepherds,  but  not  always  with  the 
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Hbavf  bending  backwards  and  almost  dcM 

at  ihdr  base. 
Malx  generally  bearded. 


JUI^fn.  fMadL  77. 

Hircos  cornibus  iateriua  caU  5  J^jufff j^; 

Me^er^tan.l.  Tab.dS. 

tratis,    exterius  rotundatis, 

CkmrUontx.  g. 

infra     carinatis,     arcaatis. 

EUimqmad.  15. 

Briison  quad.  38. 

Cera.  fuad.  266.  36S. 

Capra  Hircus. 

Gm.Mn.  193. 

De  Bmffon  torn.  ?.  59. 

Capra  cornibus  carinatis  ar^ 

i0b.  8.  9. 

cnatis,  Faun. 

.  Suec.  44. 

Br.  Zool.  13. 

Uisi,  quad.  p» 

60.  Arci.  Zool.  i,  17. 

Mali. 

Fbmalk. 

Kid. 

^rtf.      Bwch 

Gafr 

Mynn 

Frew.     Le  Boac 

La  CheTro 

ClieTrean 

//ol.        Becco 

Capra 

Capretto 

8pmn^      Cabron 

Cabra 

Cabrito 

Pari.      Cabram 

Cabra 

Cabrito 

Germ.    Bock 

Geisz 

Bockleia 

Dui.      Bok 

Giyt 

' 

aveil.     Bock 

Geet 

Kiidb 

Dam.      Bok,  Geedebnk 

Geed 

Kid. 

HlHE  goat  is  the  most  local  of  any  of  our 
dbmestic  animalSf  confining  itself  to  the  moon* 


tanona  parts  of  these  islands :  hii  most  beloTcd 
food  are  the  tops  of  the  boughs,  or  the  tender 
barkof  jouQe<tr«e^,  on  whiok<WMount  he  is  so 
pr^udicial  to  plantations,  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  draw  him  fEqro'hig  ■uatiye  rpcki^ 
except  some  method  could  be  deyiied  to  ob- 
viate this  evil.  We  baire  bten-informecL  that 
there  is  a  freeholder  in  the  parish  of  Trawp* 
fynny'dd,  in  Meifeonethihire,  who  Inii5i, ibrKe^ 
Ter«l  yearsitast,  broken  the  teeth«f  bis  goa^ 
short  oflTwilK^  pair  ^X  pincera,  toyr<wpreAfc 
trees.  This  practice  has  certainly  eflloqt 
sufBorent  to  prevent  the  miEchief.  and  nay  jie 
Aoomttiett^d  to  ^o«e  who  keep  them  for 
their  siti^ulaiity*;  liut  ought  by  no  meang  to 
be  eno«uraged,  when  those  aniatal«'«re  pre^- 
serveHiibr  the  sake  of  their  milk,  as  Ute  graft 
salubrity  of  it  as  a  medicine  arises  From  th^ 
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iMgMft  and  thickest;  a  fS/fxA  skin  well  hnirrd 
MiK^d  Ibr  a  guiaea,  tboQ^  a  Akin  of  bad  hue, 
aad  M  jellow  m  to  batte  tha  barber's  akiU  to 
Ueaeli«  will  jiot  fetch  above  ieightatn-pemcf^ 
w  two  ahilliopi. 

The  Wtlsk  goats  are  far  superior  io  iiie,aDd 
10  length  and  Oneness  of  hair,  to  those  of  other 
Qoiuitaiioiis  coantries.  Their  usaal  color  is 
^riule:*  those  of  France  and  of  the  Alps  are 
dwrfc-ihaired,  reddish /.and  tlieir  horns  ^mall. 
We  have  iieen  the  horns  of  a  Cambrian  he- 
gMftihree  ieet  two  inches  long,  and  measuring 
IhffM  leet  from  tip  to  tip* 

The  met  of  the  goat  is  in  great  esteem,  as 
well  as  the  hair.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Caernarvonshire  suffer  these  animals  to  run 
wi)d,on  the  rocks  during  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  and  kill  them  in  October,  for  the 
sake  of  their  fat,  either  by  shooting  them  with 
ballets,  or  running  them  down  with  dogs  like 
deer.  The:goats  killed  for  this  purpose,  are 
about  four  or  five  years  old.  Their  suet  will 
make  candles,  far  superior  in  whiteness  and 
goodness  to  those  made  from  that  of  the  sheep 
or  the  ox,  and  accordingly  brings  a.  much 
greater  price  in  the  marJiet;  nor  are  the  horns 

1  2f 
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without  their  use,  the  country  people  makings 
of  them  excellent  handles  for  tucks  and  pen- 
kniTes.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  glove  manufactory,  especially  that  of 
the  kid:  abroad  it  is  dressed  and  made  into 
•tockinga,  bed-ticks,  bolsters,*  bed-hanging, 
sheets,  and  even  shirts.  In  the  army  it  coTert 
the  horseman's  arms,  and  carries  the  foot-sol- 
dier's provisions.  As  it  takes  a  dye  better 
than  any  other  skin,  it  was  formerly  much 
used  for.  hangings  in  the  houses  of  people  of 
fortune,  being  susceptible  of  the  richest  ctJon; 
and  when  flowered  and  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  became  an  elegant  and  snperb  ar- 
ticle of  furniture. 

The  flesh  is  of  great  use  to  tha  inhabitanfi 
of  the  country  where  it  resides;  and  affords  a 
cheap  and  plentiful  provision  in  the  winter 
iitlia,  when  the  kids  are  brought  to  market. 
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this  by  the  natives  is  called  C6ch  yr  rvden,  or 
haiag  yenison.  The  meat  of  a  castrated  goat 
of  ax  or  seven  years  old,  (which  is  called 
Ifyfr, )  ia  reckoned  the  best :  being  generally 
rery  sweet  and  fat.  This  makes  an  excellent 
pasty^  goes  nnder  the  name  of  rock  venison, 
and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  deer.  Thus 
nature  provides,  even  on  the  tops  of  high  and' 
cnggy  mountains,  not  only  necessaries,  but 
delicacies  for  the  inhabitants. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  sweet,  nourishing 
and  medicinal :  it  is  an  excellent  succedaneum 
for  ass's  milk,  and  has  (  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
hartshorn  drank  warm  in  bed  in  the  morning, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
peated for  some  time)  been  a  cure  for  the 
phthisic.  In  some  of  the  mountanous  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  milk  is  made  into 
whey,  which  has  done  wonders  in  this  and 
other  cases,  where  coolers  and  restoratives  are 
necessary :  and  to  many  of  those  places,  there 
is  as  great  a  resort  of  patients  of  all  ranks,  as 
there  is  in  England  to  the  Spas  or  Baths.  It  is 
not  surprizing  that  the  milk  of  this  animal  is 
so  salutary,  as  it  bronzes  only  on  the  tops,  ten- 
drils and  flowers  of  the  mountain  shrubs,  and 
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medicftial  h«rbi,  T<^«ctinf  the  gnmtt  pwrlft^ 
The  blood  of  the  hc-goat  dried,  it  a  great  w»- 
eipe  in  Mibe  famtliet  for  the  plearisy  and  i»> 
flammatory  diaorden.* 

ChecM  made  of  goati  tnilk,  it  vmeli  valoed 
ill  Mme  of  our  monntanotu  coantrieB,  when  kept 
to  a  proper  ape;  but  baa  a  peculiar  taitc  and 
flavor. 

The  rutting  leason  of  theae  auiinala,  ia  from 
the  beginning'  of  September  to  Noocmbert  at 
that  time  tbe  malea  drive  whole  flocka  of  flia 
femalei  continnally  from  place  to  place,  and 
fill  the  atmoiphere  around  them  with  their 
atrcHig  and  ungrateful  odor;  which,  tbongb  *■ 
diaagreeabla  aa  assafatida  Itaelf,  may  be  con- 
ducive  to  prevent  many  distempers,  and  to 
cure  nervous  and  hyatericsl  ones.  Horsca  are 
imagined  to  be  mUch  refreshed  with  ii;  on 
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NBBly  two  fteatfl^  they  hen  generally  hot  tw# 
TOSBff,  Monetiines  three,  and  in  good  warm 
]paftnrea  there  have  been  inetaneet,  thoogli 
rare,  of  tKcir  bringing  foar  at  a  time:  both 
yming  and  old  are  affected  by  the  weather: 
n  rainy  eeason  aiakes  them  thin;  a  dry  ronny 
one  makes  them  fat  and  blytbe:  their  exceo^ 
liye  Tenery  prevents  longevity,  for  they  sel- 
dom live  in  our  climate  above  eleven  or  twelve 
yeara. 

These  animals  climb,  with  amauog  swift- 
ness and  safety,  up  the  most  rugged  rocks, 
and  ascend  the  most  dangerous  places:  they 
can  stand  unmoved  on  the  highest  precipices, 
and  so  balance  tiieir  centre  of  gravity,  as  to 
fix  themselves  in  such  situations  with  security 
and  firmness;  so  that  we  seldom  hear  of  their 
breaking  their  necks,  or  falling.  When  two 
are  yoked  together,  as  is  frequently  practised, 
they  will,  as  if  by  consent,  take  large  and 
hazardous  leaps,  yet  so  well  time  their  mutual 
efforts,  as  rarely  to  miscarry  in  the  attempt. 

The  origin  of  the  domestic  coat  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Steinboc,  Ibex  or  wild  goat,* 

*  Hist,  quad.  No.  15. 
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nov  found  only  in  the  Alps  and  in  Crete,  and 
ftbo  from  the  Caucasan  goat.f  which  inhabit* 
the  loftiest  and  most  rude  points  of  Caucasus, 
the  inhospitable  hills  of  Laar  and  Kkoraxan  ia 
Persia,  and,  according  to  Monardus,  is  also 
fonnd  in  Africa;  it  maj  likewise  hare  for- 
merly been  a  native  of  the  Alps.sxA  of  Crete. 

•  Hut.  juad.  No.  IS. 
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HoBirs  upright^   solid,  branching,  annaally 
deciduous. 


Cerwns,  Rail  fj/n,  quad,  Si,  Cervus  cornibus  teretibnt  ndH.Siag. 


Charli.ex.il. 

latera 

incnrvis.       Brisson 

Meyer's  an.  Tad.  22. 

quad.  58. 

Gesner  quad.  320. 

Cer?us  Elaphns.  Gm.  Ltn.  170. 

Grem's  Museum^  21. 

C.  cornibus  ramosis  teretibus 

De  Buffouy  torn.  ▼!.  63. 

recurTatis.   Faun.  Suec.  40. 

Tab. «,  10. 

C.  nobilis 

\.     Klein,  quad.  23. 

Br.Zool.l5.  Hist.quad.^.n4. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

TouNG,  or  Calf. 

Brii.    Carw 

Ewig 

ElaiQ 

Fren.   Le  Gerf 

La  Biche 

Faoii 

liai.      Cerrio 

Cer?ia 

Span.    Cierro 

Cierra 

■^ 

Port.    Cerro 

Cerya 

Germ.  Uirtz,  Hirsch 

HiDd 

Hinde  kalb 

Duichy  Hart 

Hiude 

Swed.    Hiort,  KroQhiort 

Hind 

Dan.    Kronhiort 

Hind 

Kid,  orHlndkalf. 

3» 


Dnx. 


Cuuul 


7.  FaOm.  PlatyceraU.  Piinii,\ib.  xl. 

Cervtu  cornouiD 

L  nntca  et  al. 

c.  37 

tiore  inmniitate  palmala. 

Eurjrcer«to.    0^m»   Cy. 

Brtff ON  fHod 

.64. 

««». 

lib.  11.  lid.  »3. 

Ccrrai  Dama. 

Cervnt  cor. 

F&lloir  deer,  or  bock;  cer. 

nibn*    nutoiia    racarra. 

juipMyctToa.  Raii $yn. 

til  compreMu:   lummita. 

Viod 

.85. 

tifaaa  palmatia.    Gm.  Urn. 

Dam* 

Tulgarii.      Getner 

178.     ftiiii. 

SutcBt. 

«««<l 

•  SOT, 

£r.  Soflf;  X&. 

JlitL^Mmi. 

M.,.r' 

fan. torn.!. /oft. 71. 

p.  113. 

Ds  Bu^oM.  torn.  fi.  ISl. 

(aft.: 

17,  48. 

fuoASS. 

Buck. 

Doc 

Fawi. 

BrA. 

Hjdd 

llj'ddt-S 

ElaiD 

Fwfi. 

UUaia 

U  DaiD  - 

FaoD 

Ao/. 

Daino 

, 

OrbUHo 

Sj^n. 

Gamo,  Corzft 

Veoadilo 

Port. 

Corxa 

Vudo 

Germ. 

Uambimb 

S,red. 

Duf,  Dof  Mart 

■  Da*. 

Oja«  Dijr 

At  first,  the  beutiAf  chace  had  tfaw  whole 
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the  great ;  their  active,  bnt  uncQltivated  minds^ 
bdng  eusceptibie  of  BO  pleasures  but  those  of 
t  violent  kind,  such  as  gaye  exercise  to  their 
bodies,  and  prevented  the  pain  of  thinking. 
As  the.  Saxon  kings  only  appropriated  those 
lands  to  the  use  of  forests  ivhich  were  un-* 
sceupied,  no  individuals  received  an  injury : 
but  when  the  conquest  had  settled  the  Norman 
line  on  the  throne,  this  passion  for  the  chace 
was  carried  to  an  excess,  which  involved  every 
civil  right  in  a  general  ruin;  it  superseded  the 
connderation  of  religion  even  in  a  superstitious 
age;  the  village  communities,  nay,  eyen  the 
most  sacred  edifices  were  turned  into  one  vast 
waste,  to  make  room  for  animals,  the  objects 
rf  a  lawless  t3rrant'8  pleasure.  The  New  ForesI 
in  Hampshire  is  too  trite  an  instance  to  bo 
dwelt  upon :  sanguinary  laws  were  enacted  to 
preserve  the  game,  and  in  the  reigns  of  JVil" 
Ham  Riifus,  and  Henry  I.  it  was  less  criminaf 
to  destroy  one  of  the  human  species  thaii  a 
beast  of  chace.*    Thus  it  continued  while  th9 

*  An  ancient  historian  speaks  tbas  of  the  penalties  io^ 
curred ;  Cervum  vel  capreolum  capienti^  oculi  eruebanm 
iur.  ylmabat  enimferus  Rex^fcrasy  quasi  paler  ferarufn^ 
Jimti.  Paris.  9. 

I  0 
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Norman  line  filled  the  throne;  bqt  when  tiie 
Saxon  line  was  restored  under  Hir/try  II.  the 
ri^r  of  the  forest  lamt  was  immediately  sof- 
tened. 

When  onr  barons  began  to  form  a  power» 
they  clamed  a  vast,  bnt  more  limited  tract 
for  a  diTersion.  the  Ejiglisb  were  always  fond 
of.  They  were  very  jealons  ofanyencroach- 
mentB  on  their  respective  bonnds*  which  wer« 
often  the  cause  of  deadly  fends;  such  a  <me 
gave  cause  to  the  fatal  day  of  Ckevy^kacCf  s 
fact,  which  though  recorded  only  in  a  ballad, 
nay,  from  what  we  know  of  the  manners  of 
the  timesj  be  founded  on  troth ;  not  that  it  .was 
attended  with  alt  the  circumstances  the  author 
of  that  natural,  but  heroic  compontion.  hatii 
given  it,  for  on  that  day  neither  a  Perty  or  » 
Douglas  fell:  here  the  poet  seems  to  have 
clamed  hia  privilege,  aiid  miied  with  his  fray 
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mtj.  The  Tast  tracts  of  land  before  dedicated 
to  banting,  were  then  contracted^  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  useful  arts  gained  ground, 
ttther  lost  their  original  destination,  or  gave 
liie  to  the  invention  of  Parks.^  Liberty  and 
ftearts  seem  coeval,  for  when  once  the  latter 
got  footing,  the  former  protected  the  labors  of 
Ae  indnstrious  from  being  ruined  by  the  liceu- 
tiouness  of  the  sportsman,  or  being  devoured 
bj  the  objects  of  his  diversion ;  for  this  reason, 
tbe  mbjects  of  a  despotic  government  still  ex- 
perience the  inconveniences  of  vast  wastes, 
and  forests,  the  terrors  of  the  neighbouring^ 
hDri)andmen;f  while  in  our  well-regulated 
■ooarchy,  very  few  chaces  remain :  we  still 
indulge  ourselves  in  the  generous  pleasure  of 
bunting,  but  confine  the  deer-hind  to  parks, 
•f  which  England  boasts  of  more  than  any 

*  The  largest  park  in  England^  about  the  year  1780, 
wai  that  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ancasler^  at  Gn'ms^ 
thorpCy  which,  it  is  said,  contained  not  less  than  six  thou. 
laod  head  of  fallow.deer,  and  is  annually  enlarging. 
There  is  near  it  another  park  containing  two  or  three 
hoodred  head  of  stags  and  hinds.    M.  T. 

f  In  Germany  the  peasants  are  often  obliged  to  watch 
fheir  grounds  the  whole  night,  to  preserve  the  fences  and 
com  from  b^ing  destroyed  by  the  deert 
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tither  kingdom  in  Europe.  .  Our  equal  lam 
allow. cver^  mui  his  pleasurei.  but  confine 
them  witiiin  wch  bounds,  as  preveots  them 
from,  being  injarioui  to  the  meanest  of  the 
oommunitj-.  Before  the  reformation,  our  pre« 
lates  aeem  to  have  gaarded  sui&cientlj 
against  the  want  of  this  amusement,  the  see  of 
Norwich  in  (MM'^cntar,  being  possessed  aboat 
that  time  of  thirteen  parks.*  They  «eem  to 
have  forgot  good  king  Edgar's  advice,  Docc 
fnus  etiatti  ut  sactrdos  nott  sit  venator  negue  ao- 
cipUrarius  negue  potator,  sed  I'ncumbat  suis  Ubri* 
tifot  ordinem  ^ius  decet.f 

It  was  customary  to  salt  the  Teniaon  fat 
preserrationi  like  other  meat.  Symcr  pre^ 
serves  a  warrant  of  Edward  III.  tfdering  sixty 
deer  to  be  killed  for  that  purpose. 

The  stag  and  buck  agree  in  their  nature  i 
but   the   latter   being  more  tender  is   easiet 
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|irt  with  the  ipeciet.    Slagt  are  sttll  foand 
wild  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  herds  of 
four  or  five  hundred  together,  rangihg  at  fult        f 
liberty  over  the  vast  hills  of  the  norths     Some 
fgnm  to  a  great  size :  when  I  was  at  Invert 
eauld  Mr.  Farquha*'son  assured  me  that  he 
knew  an  instance  of  one  that  weighed  eigh« 
ttcii  stone  Scots,  or  three  hundred  and  four-^ 
teen  pounds,  exclasive  of  the  entrails,  head 
and    skin.     Formerly    the    great    highland 
ehieftains  used  to  hunt  with  the  magnificence 
of  an  eastern  ihonarcfa,  assembling  four  or  five 
thousand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  deer 
into  the  tdils,  or  to  the  station  their  lairds  had 
placed  themselves  in;  but  as  this  pretence  was 
fftquently  used  by  them  to  collect  their  vas-* 
sals  for  rebellious  purposes,  an  act  was  passed 
j^rAibiting  any   assemblies   of   this    nature. 
Stags  are  likcMrise  met  with  on  the  moors  that 
bolder   on  Comxvall  and  Devonshire,  and  in 
Ireland  on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where  they 
add  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  roman- 
tic scenery  of  the  lake  of  Killamy. 

The  stags  of  Ireland  during  its  uncultivated 
state,  and  while  it  remained  an  almost  bound- 
less tract  of  forest,  had  an  exact  agi^ement  in 
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habit  with  those  which  range  at  present 
through  the  wilds  of  America.  Thej  were  less 
in  body,  bat  very  fat:  and  their  horns'<^a 
rize  far  jnperior  to  thoK  of  Eiiropr,  but  in 
form  agreed  in  all  points.  Old  Giraldits  spetts 
with  maeh  precision  of  those  o^  Ireland,  Cervos 
pra  nimia  pinguedine  minus  fugere  preroatentes, 
quanta  minores  stmt  corporis  quan/itatc,  tanlo 
pracellentius  ffferuntttr,  capitis  et  comuiim  dig- 
nitate.* 

£The  rutting  time  of  the  old  stags,  begiw 
the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep' 
tethber,  and  endsabont  the  20th  of  that  month : 
that  of  the  next  age,  begins  abont  the  10th  of 
September,  and  ends  the  beginning  of  October: 
the  younger  stags  are  in  rut  from  about  the 
aOth  of  Septentber  till  the  15th  of  October,  af- 
ter whom  none  hot  the  prickets  are  in  nit,  and 
the  whole  season  terminates  hy  November.  The 
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%gt  te  engender  at  e^hteen  months.  The  hind 
csrries  her  young  rather  more  than  eight 
months,  and  produces  mostly  one,  sometimes 
two  at  a  birth.  Stags  seldom  live  longer  than 
thirty  or  thirty  five  years,  sdthough  many 
•Bthors  have  attributed  to  them  a  much  great- 
er degree  of  longevity.  The  fallow-deer  does 
not.  begin  to  rut  till  near  three  weeks  after  the 
stags,  and  exactly  in  the  same  order,  the  old 
bucks  first  and  the  prickets  last.  They  also 
drop  their  horns  later  in  the  same  proportion.] 
M.T. 

We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  fal- 
low-deer which  are  said  to  be  of  foreign  ori« 
gin :  the  beautiful  spotted  kind,  and  the  very 
deep  brown  sort,  that  are  now  so  common  in 
several  parts  of  this  kingdom.  These  were 
introduced  here  by  king  James  J.  out  of  Nor^ 
vMtjfy^  where  he  passed  some  time  when  he  vi- 
sited his  intended  bride,  Anne  of  Denmark.jf 
He  observed  their  hardiness,  and  that  they 

*  This  we  relate  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Peter  Collin^ 
ton, 

+  One  of  the  Welsh  names  of  this  animal  {GeifrDanys^ 
or  Danish  goat)  implies  that  it  was  brought  from  some  of 
the  Danish  dominions.    Ed,  hlwyd.  Ph.  tr.  No.  S34. 
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conld  endure,  even  in  that  severe  cliaiiilir, 
the  winter-  without  fodder.  He  fint  brooght 
•ome  into  Scotland,  and  from  thence  tnins^ 
ported  them  to  hit  chacei  tff  Enfield  and  £/»fa 
ping,  to  be  near  hit  palace  of  TTKokaidt); 
for  it  IB  well  known,  that  moBaich  was 
in  one  part  of  tus  character,  the  Nimrod 
of  hii  days,  fond  to  ezcegt  oS  hnnting*,  that 
image  of  war,  althongb  he  deteited  the  rea<* 
lity.  No  couutry  produeet  the  fallow-deer  in 
quantities  equal  to  England.  In  France  they 
are  scarcely  known,  but  are  aometimes  found 
in  th«  north*  of  Europe.  In  Spain  they  are 
extremely  large.  They  are  met  with  in  ' 
iircece,  the  llob/  Land,^  and  in  China;*  but  is 
every  country  except  our  own  are  in  a  state  of 
nature,  v'nconfined  by  man.  They  are  not 
natives  of  Ameriia,  for  the  deer  known  in  our 
colQiiies  by  that  name  are  a  distinct  speciee. 
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knowa  to  CTery  one ;  and  the  horns  of  the  stag 
are  of  great  use  in  mechanics ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  horns  of  the  rest  of  the  deer  kind,  being 
excessively  compact,  solid,  hard  md  weighty » 
and  make  excellent  handles  for  couteans, 
knives,  and  several  other  utensils.  They 
abound  in  ammonia,  which  is  the  basis  of  the, 
spirit  of  Hartshorn;  and  the  remains  ( after « 
tiie  salts  are  extracted)  being  calcined,  be- 
cwie  a  valuable  astringent  in  fluxes,  which  is  '■ 
known  by  the  name  of  burnt  Hartshorn.  Be- 
ddts  these  uses  in  mechanics  and  medicine, 
there  is  an  instance  in  Gir a tdus  C^mbrensis,  of 
a  couuMp  of  C^^e$ter^^  who  kept  milch  hinds, 
and  made  cheese  of  their  milk,  some  of  which 
she  presented  to  archbishop  Baldwin,  in 
itiiiery  through  Wales,  in  the  year  1188.* 

*  GirM.  Camb.  Itin.  p.  910. 
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S.  Roe.  iufUMt,  JriiMelh  de  Part, 

lib.  lii.  c9. 
lorcu,  Dorcu,  Oppian  Cg. 

neg.  Mb.  li.  lin.  SQS.  315. 
CaprM,  Plinii,  lib.  xi.  c.  37. 
Capr^olus  Valgo.  Rati  tyn. 

^nad.  69. 
Cnmd.  Brk.  ii.  771. 
Me^er'i  an.  ii.  Tab,  73. 
CapKolui,   Sib.  Scot,  part 

3.  9. 
Caprea,  Capreolus,  DorcaE. 

Geiner  quad.  290, 
Menelpioux  1fl6. 


Ceim   eornibos  tcRtibn 

erectis,      Brittom  quad. 

61. 
De  Buffon,  Tom.  ri.  389. 

Tab.  34,  33. 
Cerrni     ininiDiuf,     '  Klein 

quad.  94. 
Cerrni    Capreolns,      Gm, 

Lin.  100. 
C.  CorDibus  ramosis  tereti. 

bus    erect  ill,    sDDimiUt* 

bifida,  Faun.  Suee.  43. 
Br.  Zool.  18.     HiMt.  quad. 

p.  IK.     Thur  in  finof- 

lantl,  188.       Tab.    lit, 

ATct.  %oo(.  137. 


Urit.   Iwrrhj/mn.  lyrchvll     Port,  Cabra  mont« 
Ger.    Kchbock, 
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•ni  in  Scotland,  but  at  present  the  species  no 
Icn^r  exists  in  anypart  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
eept  in  the  Scottish  highlands.  According  to 
Br.  Movffct,  it  was  found  in  Wales  as  late  as 
tke  rrign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Cheviot  hills  according  to  Leland 
in  that  of  Henry  VIIL*  In  France  they  are 
nore  frequent ;  they  are  also  found  in  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  Nortvay ;  and  in  Siberia  in  Asia.f 
The  first  that  are  met  with  in  Great  Britain 
sre  in  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Rmioch,  in  Perthshire:  the  last  in  those  of 
Langwal,  on  the  southern  borders  of  Cathness; 
bat  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  beautiful 
ftfests  of  Invercauld,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Grampian  hills.  They  are  unknown  in  Ireland. 

This  is  one  of  the  lest  of  the  deer  kind,  be-  Description 
ing  only  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  two  feet 

*  This  species  was  not  confined  to  the  northern  parts 

excltuiTely;  for  the  editor  of  the  Lond.edit.  1812,  was  in. 

/bnoed,  '^  that  seyen  or  eight  specimens  of  the  horns  of  the 

roebock  were  discovered  in  the  peat  beds  near  Romsey^ 

in  Hanpthire ;  A  proof,  that  at  some  remote  period,  this 

animal  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom."  And 

also,  that  '*  a  complete  head  of  a  beaver  with  the  teeth  en. 

iitej  wu  found  io  the  same  place."-— Ed. 

f  Bell'i  Travels. 
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three  inches  high  before,  and  two  feet  levek 
behind :  the  height  ii  fnnn  50  to  GOlh.  Wb» 
hom  are  from  eight  to  nine  inches  lon^,  'vp- 
right,  round,  and  divided  inlto  only  tbte* 
branches ;  their  lower  part  is  falcated  lea^^- 
^ayt  and  -extremely  rugged;  of  tbli  ^rt  i» 
made  h'aodleB  for  couteaus,  knives,  Ac.  Tha 
horns  of  a  yono^  buck  ia  its  second  year  an 
^nitfe. plain:  in.  its  third  year  a  bniBCh  ap- 
pears; in  the  fourth  iu  head  is  compIMe.  Tha 
body  is  covered -during  winter  With  Very  lao|^ 
hair,  well  adapted  to  the  rigor  of  thfe  hi^^land 
air;  the  lower  part  of  each  bur  la  ash-color. 
Mar  the  end  is  a  narrow  bar  of  black,  and  the 
pdtnts  are  yellow.  The  hain  on  the  faee  are 
black,  tipped  with  ash-color;  the  ears  are  long'; 
their  insides  of  a  pale  yellow,  aod  covered  with 
long  hair;  the  spaces  bordering  ott  the  eyet 
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if  very  elegant,  and  formed  for  agility. 
These  animals  do  not  keep  in  herds  like 
other  deer,  but  only  in  families ;  they  bring 
two  fawns  at  a  time^  which  the  female  is 
obligfed  to  conceal  from  the  buck  while  they 
art  Tery  young.  They  engender  at  the  age  of 
cq^hteen  months,  and  the  doe  goes  with 
young  five  months.  They  live  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  The  flesh  of  this  creature  is 
veckimed  a  delicate  food. 

It  is  a  tender  animal,  incapable  of  bearing 
^reat  dold.  M.  de  Buffon  tells  us  that  in  the 
liard  winter  of  1709,  the  species  in  Burgundjf 
was  almost  destroyed,  and  many  years  elapsed 
liefore  it  was  restored  again.  I  was  informed 
in  Scotland,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  rear  the 
fawns;  it  being  computed  that  eight  out  of 
ten  of  those  that  are  taken  from  their  parents 
die. 

Wild  roes  during  summer  feed  on  grass, 
and  are  very  fond  of  the  rubus  saxalilis,  called 
in  the  highlands  the  roebucka  berry;  but  in 
winter  time,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  they  brouze  on  the  tender  branches 
of  fir  and  birch. 

In  the  old  Welsh  laws,  a  roebuck  Mas  valued 
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at  the  same  price  as  a  ihe  goat;  a  stag  at  the 
.  price  of  an  ox ;   and  a  fallow-deer  -  was  es- 
teemed equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  or,  as  some 
say,  an  he  goat.* 

It  will  not  be  Toreign  to  the  present  subject, 
Foiiilto  mention  the  vast  horns  frequently  found  in 
'  Ireland,  and  others  Eometimes  o^et  with  in  our ' 
own  kingdom.  The  latter  are  evidently  of  the 
stag  kind,  but  mnch  stronger,  thicker,  heavier, 
and  furnished  with  fewer  antlers  than  those  of 
the  present  race ;  of  those  some  have  been 
found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Lancashire,^  and  a 
single  horn  was  dug  a  few  years  ago  ont  of  the 
sands  near  Cliesler.  Those  found  in^  Ireland 
must  be  referred  to  the  elk  kind,  but  of  a  spe- 
cies different  from  the  European,  being  pro- 
vided with  brow  antlers  which  that  wants: 
neither  are  they  of  the  Moose  deer  or  American^ 
which  entirely  agrees  with  the  elk  of  Europe, 
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are  near  twelve  feet  between  tip  and  tip.* 
Not  the  faintett  aceount  ( traditional  or  histo- 
rical) b  left  of  the  existence  ef  these  animals 
in  oar  kingdom,  so  that  they  may  possibly  be 
ranked  among  those  remains  which  fossilists 
distingnish  by  the  title  of  diluvian. 

Jdr^Grahatn,  factor  to  the  Hudson* s  Bay 
eompanyt  once  gave  me  hopes  of  discovering 
tiie  living  animal.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  received  accounts  from  the  Indians  who 
retort  to  the  factories,  that  a  deer  is  found 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  west  of 
York  /bri,  which  they  call  JFaskessen,  and 
which  they  say  is  vastly  superior  in  size  to  the 
common  Moose;  but  as  yet  nothing  has  tran- 
•j^red  relating  to  so  magnificent  an  animal. 
The  difference  of  size  between  the  modem 
Moose  and  the  owners  of  the  fossil  horns  may 
be  estimated  by  the  following  account.  The 
largest  horns  of  the  American  Moose  ever 
brought  over^  are  only  thirty-two  inches  long, 
and  thirty-four  between  tip  and  tip.     The 

*  A  pair  of  this  size  is  preserred  at  Sir  Patrick  BellewU^ 
Bart.  ID  the  county  of  Louth,  The  great  differencA  be- 
tween the  Moose  horns  and  the  Fossil  is  shewn  io  Plate 
TLVil.  and  XX.  of  my  His  tor jf  of  Quadrupeds. 
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thiness  ii  an  idea  merely  relative  to  ourselves. 
We  form  a  paitiaL  judgment  from  our  own 
sensations,  and  overlook  that  wise  maxim  of 
Providence,  that  every  part  of  the  creation 
should  have  its  respective  inhabitants.  B7  thia 
(Economy  of  nature,  the  earth  is  never  over- 
stocked, or  any  part  of  the  creation  uselesf. 
This  observation  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
animal  before  us;  the  hog  atone  devouring  what 
is  the  refuse  of  all  the  rest,  and  contributinf 
not  only  to  remove  what  would  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  human  race,  but  also  converting  the  mort 
,  nauseous  offals  into  the  richest  nutriment :  foe 
thifl  reason  its  stomach  is  capacious,  and  its 
gluttony  excessive ;  not  that  its  palate  is  inse»- 
aible  to  the  difference  of  eatables,  for  where  it 
finds  variety,  it  wilt  reject  the  worst  with  aa 
distinguishing  a  taste  as  other  quadrupeds.* 
This  animal  has,  not  unaptly,  been  compared 
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ekcqpt  in  remoTiog  that  filth  which  other  ani^ 
malt  reject :  his  more  than  common  brutality, 
nr^es  him  to  devour  even  his  own  oflf-spring. 
AU  other  domestic  quadrupeds  shew  some  de- 
gree of  respect  to  mankind,  and  even  a  sort  of 
tendemesB  for  us  in  our  helpless  years,  but  this 
ammal  will  devour  infants,  whenever  it  has 
ofqportnnitj. 

The  parts  of  the  hog  are  finely  adapted  to 
its  way  of  life.  As  its  method  of  feeding  is  by 
taming  up  the  earth  with  its  nose  for  roots  of 
dtflSfrent  kinds,  so  nature  has  given  it  a  more 
prone  form  than  other  animals ;  a  strong  brawny 
neck :  eyes  small,  and  placed  high  in  the  head ; 
a  long  snout,  a  nose  callous  and  tough,  and  a 
qmck  sense  of  smelling  to  trace  out  its  food. 
Its  intestines  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  human  species;  a  circumstance  that 
should  mortify  our  pride.  The  external  form 
of  its  body  is  very  unwieldy;  yet,  by  the 
strength  of  its  tendons,  the  wild  boar  (which  is 

domestic  animal  chasen,  or  rejects :  and  it  is  found  that 
tke  hog  eats  but  7%  and  refuses  171  plants. 
The  Ox  eato  276,  rejects  218. 

Goat     449,  126. 

Sheep     387,  141. 

Horse    202,  212.     Amoen.  Jcad.  ii.  203. 
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bnly  a  Tsriet  j  of  tKe  coiuinoD  kimA  )  is  eiMhM 
to  Hj  from  the  huttteiB  vtth  amaiin^  AgUtCje 
fee  back  toe  on  the  feet  of  tliiiAiiimal  jtctveaM 
iu  fllipping  while  it  deicendg  decliTitiefl,  and 
must  be  of  singular  uie  ^ihen  it  ii  pamMd:  7«t^ 
notwithstanding  its  povrere  of  motion,  it  b  hf 
nature  ittipidi  inactive,  and  drowiy;  madi  iti» 
dined  to  increase  in  fkt,  which  is  diipoied  ia  « 
different  manner  from  other  antmali,  and  €armi 
a  regatar  cost  over  the  tirhole  body.  It  is  reit^ 
lesi  at  a  ctiang^e  jof  Weather,  and  Ui  certain  higit 
Grinds  is  so  agitated  as  to  mn  violently,  ieTe«n- 
iilg  horribly  at'  the  same  time ;  it  is  fond  of  wal^- 
lowing  in  the  dirt,  either  to  cool  its  mrfeited 
body,  or  to  destn^  the  lice,  ti<^s,  and  oUier 
insects  with  which  it  ii  infested.  Its  i 
gen^erally  arise  from  intetttperiace;  i 
.  impoBtnmev,  and  scrophnlons  -compluntt  are 
reclioiied  among  them.    Lhmtcus  obeerves  that 


MiFalapid  «omaiercial  ustioiif  for:it4AliMMlt 
tittter  Ikhaii  ABjr  ptber  j|iii4»  iWd  rMoieqiimil/ 
b ciipalrfeiif betng. proi^rffed Jwfer.  Theiaxd 
iBuSgt^tU  ate  in  medkioc^  beinif.An  iBgredicBt 
io  vaiiomMrto  of  plaktem^c^itber  >pare«  or  in 
tke  fonn  Af  jiBgnent;  and  Ae  Jravdei  wa 
Cmncd.iiito  binubei  of  ietraal  kimdiL 

Thu  aniiMl  Jias  Iwtn  a|>|»lied  to  an  «6C'« 
Ihii  Uland,  nAkcb  aeami  fecitfiar  to  Minorca 
and  the  part  of  Murtag  which  lies  i>etve6a:tlia 
^6^  and  Elgin.  It  has  been  there  converted 
faito  a  beast  of  draught;  (or  I  have  been  assured 
1^  a  minister  of  that  country,  eye  witness  to 
the  fact«  that  he  had  on  his  first  coming  Into 
his  parish  seen  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  two  Trogues 
(young  horses)  yoked  together,  and  drawing 
a  plough  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  that  the  sow 
was  the  best  drawer  of  the  four.  la  Minorca 
the  ass  and  the  hog  are  common  help-mates^ 
and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the 
land. 

The  wild-boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  our 
country,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Hawel 
dda^  who  permitted  his  grand  huntsman  to 

♦  Le^ts  WalUcfE,  41. 
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cbsce  that  animal  firom  the  middle  of  Koormber 
to  the  beginning  of  December.  William  the 
Couqaeror  panidied  vith  the  loes  of  their  eyes, 
those  who  were  coavicted  of  killing  the  wild- 
boar,  the  stag,  or  the  roebuck;*  and  Fitz- 
Slepken  tells  ui,  that  the  vast  ,f<^;eflt  which  in 
hi«  time  grew  on  the  north  side  of  London^  waa 
the  retreat  of  stagSi  fallow-deer,  wild-boara, 
and  bulla.  Charles  I.  tnrnied  out  wild-boan  in 
ibe  Nao  Forest,  Hampshire^  bat  thej  were 
destrojed  in  the  civil  wars. 

*  Lege*  Saxon.  302. 
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Piv.n.  SKfcT.I.  DIGITATED. 

TkSTH  cutting  six  in  each  jaw :  Canine  two 
in  each  jaw,  large,  distant  from  the  ciit« 
ting  teeth. 

Rapacious,  carniyorous. 
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ToKs  five  before^  four  behind* 
Claws  bluntf 
Visage  long. 

Canis,  Jtotf  tyn.  quad.  175.  Klein,  quad.  05.                  lO^FoUhfuln 

CharUon  ex.  30.  Canifl  familiaris.    Om.  Lin. 

Merrei  pinaxj  168.  65. 

Getnerquad.  160, 249, 250.  Canis  caudi^  recaira.  Faun* 

Canit  domesticufl.     Brisson  Suec.  5. 

quad.  170.  Br.  Zool.  23.     Hist,  fiad, 

J)e  Buffon,  torn.  w.  p.  185.  p.  235. 

Era.  Ci,  fofm.  Gast  Germ.  Hand 

Pren.  Jjq  Chiea  Dui.     Hond 

/iai.  Cane  Swed.   Hand 

Span.  Perro  Pan,    Hund,  fcm»  Taeve. 

Port.  Cam 

JLfR.  Cains,  an  English  physician,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  has  left 


M.  D0&  Claw  I. 

among  several  other  tracti  nlatmg  to  natural 
history,  one  written  exprewly  on  the  species  of 
British  cTogS:  they  were  composed  for  the  ate 
of  his  learned  friend  Gesuer,  vith  whom  h* 
kept  a  strict  correspondence,  and  whose  death 
he  laments  in  a  very  elegant  and  pathetio 
manner. 

Besides  a  brief  account  of  the  variety  of  doga. 
then  existing  in  this  country,  he  has  added  m 
iiyBtematic  table  of  them:  hi*  method  is  ao 
jndicioQB,  that  we  shall  make  nse  of  the  samej 
explain  it  by  a  6Hef  account  of  each  kind,  and 
point  ont  those  which  are  do  longer  in  use 
among  as.    - 

SYNOPSJIJS  QW  BRITISH  DOGS, 
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8  . 

^  S>     ■      (  Shepherd's  dog 

.3           I  Mastiff,  or  bao  dog 


Wappe 

Turospit 

Daocer. 


The  first  variety  is  the  Terrarius  or  Terrier, 
which  takes  its  name  from  its  subterraneous 
employ :  being  a  small  kind  of  hound,  used  to 
force  the  fox,  or  other  beasts  of  prey,  out  of 
their  holes;  and,  in  former  times,  rabbets  out 
of  their  burrows  into  nets. 

The  Leverarius,  or  Harrier,  is  a  species 
well  known  at  present;  it  derives  its  name 
fJrora  its  use,  that  of  hunting  the  hare;  but 
under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  fox-hound, 
which  is  only  a  stronger  and  fleeter  variety, 
applied  to  a  different  chace.^ 

The  Sanguinarius,  or  Bloodhound,  or   the 

*  Prioce  Gri/ffydd  ap  Ci/nan  (who  began  his  reign  in 
the  jear  1079)  divided  hunting  into  three  kinds:  the  first 
aod  noblest  sort  was  the  Ilelfa  ddolef^  which  is  hunting 
for  the  melody  of  the  cry,  or  notes  of  the  pack :  the  second 
ftort  was  the  Helfa  gyfariha^  qt  bunting  when  the  animal 
stood  at  bay :  the  last  kind  was  the  Helfa  gj/ffredin,  i.  e, 
commoD  hunting;  which  was  no  more  than  the  right  any 
person  had,  who  happened  accidentally  to  come  in  at  the 
death  of  the  game^  to  claim  a  share.  Levis^s  Hist,  of 
fVales^  56. 

1  n 
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Sleulkoundef  of  thp  Scots,  was  a  dog  of  great 
use,  and  la  high  esteem  with  ouc  ancestors: 
its  employ  was  to  recoTer  any  game  that 
had  escaped  wounded  from  the  hanter,  or 
been  killed  and  stolen  out  of  the  forest.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  acoteness  of  its  smell,  tra- 
cing the  lost  beast  by  the  blood  it  had  spilt ; 
from  whence  the  name  is  derived.  This  species 
could,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  ducover  the 
thief  by  following  his  footsteps,  let  the  div 
tance  of  hts  flight  be  ever  so  great,  and 
through  the  most  secret  and  thickest  corerts: 
nor  would  it  cease  its  pursuit,  till  it  had  taken 
the  felon.  It  was  likewise  used  by  Wallace 
and  Bruce  dnring  the  civil  wars.  The  poetical 
historians  of  the  two  heroes,  frequently  relate 
very  curious  passages  on  this  subject;  of  the 
service  these  dogs  were  of  to  their  masters. 
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The  true  bloodhound  ivas  larg^e,  strong,  mus* 
colar,  broad  breasted,  of  a  jBtern  countenance/ 
of  a  deep  tan-color,  and  generally  marked 
with  a  black  spot  above  each  eye. 

The  next  division  of  this  species  of  dogs, 
comprehends  those  that  hunt  by  the  eye,  and 
whose  success  depends  either  upon  the  quick- 
ness -of  their  sight,  their  swiftness,  or  their 
sobUety. 

Tne  Agasaus,  or  Gazehound,  was  the  first : 
ii  chaced  indifferently  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck. 
It  would  select  from  the  herd  the  fattest  and 
fairest  of  the  deer,  pursue  it  by  the  eye,  and  if 
lost  for  a  time,  recover  it  again  by  its  singular 
distinguishing  faculty ;  should  the  beast  re- 
join the  herd,  this  dog  would  fix  unerringly 
on  the  same.  This  species  is  now  lost,  or  at 
least  unknown  to  us. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Agasaus  of 
Dr.  Caius^  is  a  very  different  species  from  the 
jigasseus  of  Oppian,  for  which  it  might  be  mis- 
taken from  the  similitude  of  names:  this  be 
describes  as  a  small  kind  of  dog,  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain  s  and  then  goes  on  with  th^e 
vords; 
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Cureum,  macHtmlim,  ^upJiiiiM,  ociUU  pigrmm. 
what  he  adds  aftenvardi^  still  marks  the  dif- 
ference more  itrongly; 

'PiFWi  /  mm  (uXioTS  «>»'{•■•<  wrtr  iyamiit. 
Naribvt  aulem  lunge  pratlantiiiimut  eit  ogatitmt. 

From  Oppian's  whole  description,  it  is  plain 
he  meant  our  Beagle.* 

The  neit  kind  is  the  Leporarius,  or  Gre- 
hound.  Dr.  Caius  informs  ns,  that  it  takes  its 
namft  quod  pracipui  gradus  sit  inter  eanesj  the 
first  in  rank  among  dogs':  that  it  was  formeriy 
esteemed  so,  appears  from  the  forest  laws  of 
king  Canute,  who  enacted,  that  no  one  under 
the  degree  of  a  gentleman  riiould  preraue  to 
keep  a  gre-hound ;  and  still  more  strong!  j  from 
an  old  IFelsli  saying ;  fFrth  ei  Waic/i,  ei  Fardi, 
a'i  Filgi,  yr  adwaenir  Bon/teddig :  which  dp-' 
nifies,  that  yon  may  know  a  gentlemanly  hia 
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in  Flint  castle^  his  fayourite  gre-hound  imme- 
diately deserted  him^  and  fawned  on  his  rival 
Bdingbrokes  as  if  he  understood j  and  foresaw 
the  misfortunes  of  the  former.  The  story  is  so 
angular,  that  we  give  as  a  note  the  words  of 
the  historian.^ 

The  variety  called  the  Highland  gre-hound, 
and:  now  become  very  scarce,  is  of  a  very 
great  size,  strong,  deep  chested,  and  covered 
with  long  and  ropgh  hair.  This  kind  Was  much 
esteeiped  in  former  days,  and  used  in  great 
nombers  by  the  powerful  chieftains  in  their 
magnificent  hunting  matches.  It  had  as  saga-^ 
dous.nostrils  as  the  Blood-rhpund,  and  was  as' 
fierpe.    This  seems  to*  be  the  kind  Boelhiut' 

•  Le  Roy  Richard  avoit  ung  levrier  lequel  on  nommoit 
Maih^  tres  beau  leyrier  oultre  mesure,  et  ne  vouloit  ce 
chien  coguoistre  nal  homme  hors  le  Roi,  et  quand  Je  Roy 
fonloit  che?aacher,  ce]Iuy  qui  la?oit  en  garde  le  laissoit 
alier,  et  ce  levrier  venoit  tantost  derers  le  Roy  le  fpstoyer 
ce  loy  mettoient  incontinent  quil  estoit  eschappe  les  deux 
pieds  sar  les  epaules.  Et  adoncques  advint  que  le  Roy  et 
le  coote  Derby  parlans  ensemble  en  la  place  de  la  court 
dndit  chisteaa,  et  leur  cheiraulx  tous  sellez,  car  ils  you* 
loieot  monter  a  cheval,  ce  levrier  nomme  Math  qui  estoit 
coustumier  de  faire  au  Roy  ce  que  dist  est,  laissa  le  Roy 
et  sen  Tint  au  due  de  Lendasire^  et  lay  fist  toutes  telles 
contenances  que  paravant  i1  avbit  acoastume  de  faire  au 
Roy,  et  lui  assist  les  deux  pieds  sur  le  col,  et  le  commenca 
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*tyle*,  genus  venaticum  cum  celerrimum  turn 
audacissimum:  necmodoinferas,  sed  in  basics 
eliam  lalronesque;  praserlim  si  dominum  ducto- 
remvc  injariam  affici  cernat  aut  in  eos  concitetur. 
The  third  ipecies  is  the  Levinarius,  or  Lora- 
rius;  the  Leviner  or  Lyemnier:  the  first  name 
U  derived  from  the  lightneBs  of  the  kind;  the 
other  from  the  old  word  Lyemme,  a  thong :  thitf 
species  being  need  to  be  led  in  a  thong,  and 
riipt  at  the  game.  Our  author  gays,  that  this 
dog  was  a  kind  that  hunted  both  by  scent  and 
sight,  and  in  the  form  of  its  body  observed  a 
medium  between  the  hound,  and  thegre-hound. 
This  probably  is  the  kind  known  to-ua  by  the 
name  of  the  Irish  gre-honnd,  a  dog  n(Sv  ex* 


Bod  t  gran  dement  «  c}ierir,le  iuc  An  LetKlattre  t^nk  point 
ne  cognojssoit  ce  lerrier,  drmanda  bd  Uoy,  et  que  Teolt 
c«  levrier  faire,  cousin,  dist  te  K07,  ce  toui  eit  one  grant 
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tremely  scarce  in  that  kingdom^  the  late  king 
of  Poland  having  procured  from  thence  as 
many  as  possible.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
in  the  whole  island :  they  were  of  the  kind 
called  by  M.  de  Buffbn,  Le  grand  Danois,  and 
probably  imported  there  by  the  Danes  who 
long  possessed  that  kingdom.  Their  nse  seems 
originally  to  have  been  for  the  chace  of  wolves 
-with  which  Ireland  swarmed  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  soon  as 
those  animals  were  extirpated,  the  numbers  of 
the  dogs  decreased;  from  that  period,  they 
were  kept  only  for  state. 
-  The  Verlagus,  or  Tumbler,  is  a  fourth  spe- 
cies, wluch  took  its  prey  by  mere  subtlety,  de- 
pending neither  on  the  sagacity  of  its  nose,  or 
its  swiftness :  if  it  came  into  a  warren,  it  nei^ 
ther  barked,  or  ran  on  the  rabbets,  but  by  a 
seeming  neglect  of  them,  or  attention  to  some- 
thing else,  deceived  the  object  till  it  got  with- 
in reach,  so  as  to  take  it  by  a  sudden  spring. 
This  dog  was  less  than  the  hound,  more  scrags 
gy,  had  prickt  up  ears,  and  by  Dr.  Caius*s 
description  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern 
lurcher. 

The  third  division  of  the  more  generous 
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dogs,  compreliends  those  which  were  nsed  id 
fowling- :  first,  the  Hispaniolus  or  Spaoiel: 
from  the  name  it  may  be  sapposed,  that  ve 
were  indebted  to  Spaiu  for  this  breed.  There 
were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  first  used 
in  hawking,  to  spring  the  game,  which  are  the 
same  with  o«r  Starters.  The  other  variety 
was  used  ootj  for  the  net,  and  was  called  /n- 
dex,  or  the  Setter;  a  kind  well  known  at  pre- 
sent. This  kingdom  has  long  been  remarkable 
for  producing  do^  of  this  sort,  particular  care 
having  been  take  to  preserve  the  breed  in  the 
utmost  purity.  They  are  still  distioguiahed  by 
the  name  of  English  spaniels;  so  that  notwith* 
standing  the  derivatttm  of  the  name,  it  is  pro- 
bably they  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  We 
may  strengthen  our  suspicion  by  saying  that 
the  first  who  broke  a  dog  to  the  net  was  an 
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cies  used  in  fowling ;  and  was  the  same  as  our 
Water  Spaniel,  and  was  used  to  find  or  recc^ 
ver  the  game  that  wbs  shot. 

The  Melitaus,  or  Fotor;  the  Spaniel  gentle 
or  comforter  of  Dr.Caius  (the  modern  lap 
dog)  was  the  last  of  this  diTision.  The  Maltese 
little  dogs  were  as  much  esteemed  by  the  fine 
ladies  of  past  times,  as  those  of  Boldgna  aro 
among  the  modern.  Old  HolUngshed  is  ridi* 
ctilonsly  severe  on  the  fair  of  his  days,  for  their 
^xceanve  passion  for  these  little  animals,  which . 
18  snfllcient  to  prove  they  were  in  his  time*  a 
novelty. 

The  second  grand  division  of  dogs  compre-^ 
liends  fte  Rustici,  or  those  which  were  used  in 
the  country.  * 

The  first  species  is  the  Pastoralis,  or  Shep-^ 
herd's  dog ;  the  same  which  is  used  at  present^ 
either  in  guarding  our  flocks,  or  in  driving 
herds  of  cattle.  This  kind  is  so  well  trained 
for  those  purposes,  as  to  attend  to  every  part 
of  the  herd  be  it  ever  so  large,  confine  them  to 

m 

the  road,  and  force  in  every  straggler  with* 
ont  doing  it  the  least  injury. 

*  Iq  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1  I 
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The  next  u  the  ^iUatieus,  or  Catatarmt; 
the  Mastiff  or  Bao  dog;  a  species  of  great 
size  and  strength,  and  a  very  load  barker. 
Manwood  says,*  it  deriTes  its  name  from  mast 
tkefese,  being  lopposed  to  fiigbteD.  awaj  rob- 
bers by  its  tremendous  TCHce.  Caius  tells  ns 
that  three  of  these  were  reckoned  a  match  for 
a  bear :  and  fonr  for  a  lion :  bat  from  an  expe- 
riment made  in  tiie  Tower  by  James  L  that 
Boble  quadruped  was  found  an  unequal  match 
to  only  three;  two  of  the  dogs  were  disabled 
in  the  combat,  but  the  third  forced  the -lion 
to  seek  for  safety  by  flight.f  The  English 
bull  dog  seems  to  belong  to  this  species,  and 
probably  is  the  dog  our  author  mentions  under 
the  title  of  Laniaritts.  Great  Britain  was  so 
noted  for  its  mastiffi,  that  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors apptHutedan  officer  is  this  island  with 
the  title  of  Procurator  Qfacgii.l  whose  sole 
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Msgnaqne  taoronim  fractari  colla  Britannu* 
And  BrUish  dogs  sabdue  the  stoutest  balls. 

Gralius  speaks  in  high  terins  of  the  exeel* 
lency  of  the  British  dogs^ 

Atqae  ipsos  libeat  penetrare  Briiannos? 
O  quanta  est  merces  et  qaantum  impendia  supra! 
Si  oon  ad  spedem  mentiturosque  decores 
Protinas:  haec  una  est  catulis  jactura  Britannia. 
At  magnnm  cum  venit  opus,  proaiendaque  ▼irtus, 
£t  Tobat  eztremo  praeceps  discrimine  MaoorSy 
Von  tunc  egregios  tantom  admirere  MolossosA 

If  BrUain^i  distant  coast  we  dare  -explore, 
How  moch  bejond  the  cost  the  Talued  store! 
If  shape  and  beautj  not  alone  we  prize, 
Which  nature  to  the  British  hound  denies: 
Snt  when  the  mightj  toil  the  huntsman  warms, 
And  all  the  soul  is  roused  bj  fierce  alarms, 
iVhen  Mart  calls  furious  to  th'  ensanguiu^d  field 
ETen  bold  Moiossians  then  to  thee  must  yitfld. 

Strabol  tells  us^  that  the  mastiffs  of  Britain 
were  trained  for  war,  and  were  used  by  the 
^tOuIs  in  their  battles ;  and  it  is  certain  a  well- 
trained  mastiff  might  be  of  considerable  use  in 
distressing  snch  half-armed  and  irregular  com- 
batants as  the  adversaries  of  the  Gauls  seem 

*  Claudian  de  laude  Stilichonis.  Lib.  iii.  Lin.  301. 
^  Grata  Cynegeticon.  Lin,  175. 
4^  SirabD.  Lib.  ir. 
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11.  Fox.  Valpes.  Raiiiyn.qiiad.  ITT. 
Xorton't  Norlhampt.  444. 
Meg^t  m.  i.  Tab.  90, 
Canis  fulfu,  pi  I  is  dnvmi 

iiil«nDisti>.  Briuon^pMid. 

17S. 
De  Suffon.   Tom.  ril.  73. 

Tab.  6. 
Gtmtrquad,  BOS. 
Vulpei  aDCtonim.    Hat$eU 

fuUt  Itin.  igi. 


CaniiVuIito.  Gm.Un.JS, 

Cania  Alopex,  C.,CBadK  rec- 
ta apice  nifcro,  volpea 
Minp«(tri*.  hht.  Sgit.  59* 

CaiHi  caoda  recta  apic«  al. 
bo.   FKun,Suee.7. 

Vulpei  Tulgari*.  Klein, 
quad.  73. 

Br.  ZooL^i.  Hilt.  quad.  p. 
Ul.     jtrct.  ZaoL  i.  51. 


Brit.  Llwyaog,/« 

Fren.  Le  Renard 

Jtal.  Toipe 

Spa».  Raposa 

Fori.  Rapota 


I.  LIwjBogea 


Germ.  Faeha 
Duf.      Vot 
Swed.    Haff 
i)an.    ReT. 


XHM  fox  is  a  crafty,  liTely,  and  libidinous 
SDimal.    It  begins  to  engender  at  the  age  of 

twelve  months;  it  breeds  otily  otice  in  a  ^^ear 
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been  proved  that  the  congenerous  wolf  will.* 
Mr.  Brook,  animal-merchant  in  Holborn^XxxtneA 
s  wolf  to  a  Pomeranian  bitch  then  in  heat :  the 
coQj^reflB  was  immediate^  with  the  circumstances 
usual  with  the  canine  species.  The  bitch 
brought  ten  whelps^  one  of  which  I  afterwards 
saw  at  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  in  Scotland.  It 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  male  parent, 
and  had  much  of  its  nature :  being  slipped  at 
a  weak  deer,  it  instantl  j  caught  at  the  animal's 
tiiroat  and  killed  it.  The  fox  sleeps  much  in 
the  day,  but  is  in  motion  the  whole  night  in 
•earch  of  prey.  It  will  feed  on  flesh  of  any 
kind,  but  its  favourite  food  is  lambs,  rabbets, 
hares,  poultry,  and  feathered  game.    It  will, 

*  M.  de  Buffon  asserts  the  contrary,  and  gi?es  the  foU 
lowing  account  of  the  experiment  he  had  made.  J*en  Jit 
garder  trots  pendant  deux  ant,  unefemelie  et  deux  m&let : 
on  tenia  inutUement  de  let  f aires  accoupler  avec  des  chU 
ennes;  quoiquUis  n^eussent  jamais  vd.  de  femelle  de  leur 
espece,  et  quails  parussent  pressSs  du  besoin  de  jour.  Us 
ne  pArent  s*y  determiner ^  Us  refuserent  toutes  let  chim 
ennes,  mais  des  qu^on  leur  presenia  leur  femelle  Ugitime^ 
Us  la  couvrirent,  quoiqu^enchainSes,  et  elle  produisit  quom 
ire  petHs,  Hist.  Naturelle,  yii.  SI.  The  same  experi. 
meots  were  tried  with  a  bitch  and  a  male  fox,  and  with  a 
dog  and  a  female  wolf,  and  as  M.  de  Buffon  says  with  the 
aame  ill  success.  Vol.  r.  210,  212.  but  the  fact  just  cited| 
prores  the  possibility  past  contest. 
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whenurged  by  hungert  eat  carrots  and  intects; 
and  those  that  Uve  near  the  sea-coasts,  will, 
for  ,want  of  other  food,  eat  crabs,  shrimp*,  or 
shell  fish.  la  France  and  Italy,  it  does  iocre- 
dible  damage  ia  the  vine-yards,  by  feeding  on 
the  grapes,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.  The  fox 
is  a  great  destroyer  of  rats,  and  field  mice,  and 
like  the  cat,  wilt  play  with  them  a  considerable 
time,  before  it  puta  them  to  death.  Whea  the 
fox  has  acquired  a  larger  prey  than  it  can  de- 
Tonr  at  once,  it  never  begins  to  feed  till  it  has 
flecnred  the  rest,  whioh  it  does  with  great  ad- 
dress. It  digs  holes  in  different,  places,  re- 
turns to  the  spot  where  it  had  left  the  booty* 
and  ( supposing  a  whole  flock  of  poultry  to 
have  been  its  prey)  will  bring  them  one  by 
one,  thrastthem  in  with  its  nose,  and  Uien  con- 
ceal them  by  ramming  the  loose  earth  on  them* 
till  the  calls  of  hunger  iacite  him  to  pay  them 
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inirer  of  itsbashy  tail,  with  which  it  frequently 
amuses  aad  exercises  itself  by  running  in  cir- 
cles to  catch  it,  and  in  cold  weather  wraps  it 
round  its  nose. 

The  smell  of  this  animal  in  general  is  very 
strong,  but  that  of  the  urine  is  most  remarkably 
foetid.     This  seems  so  offensive  even  to  itself, 
that  it  will  take  the  trouble  of  digging  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  stretching  its  body  at  lull  length 
over  it,  and  there,  after  depositing  its  water, 
cover  it  over  with  the  earth,  as  the  cat  does  its 
dang.     The  smell  is  so  offensive,  that  it  has 
often  proved  the  means  of  the  fo&*s  escape  from 
the  dogs,  who  have  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the 
filthy  eflSnvia,  as  to  avoid  encountering  th^ 
aiumal  it  came  from.     It  is  said  that  the  fox 
makes  use  of  its  urine  as  an  expedient  to  force 
the  cleanly  badger  from  its  habitation :  whe- 
ther that  is  the  means  is  rather  doubtful,  but 
that  the  fox  makes  use  of  the  badger's  hole  is 
certain;  not  through  want  of  ability  to  form 
its  own  retreat,  but  to  save  itself  some  trouble, 
for  after  the  expulsion  of  the  first  inhabitant, 
the  fox  improves,  as  well  as  enlarges  it  con- 
nderably,  adding  several  chambers,  and  pro- 
vidently making  several  entrances  to  secure  a 
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retreat  from  every  qaarter.  In  yiwm  weather 
it  will  quit  its  habitation  for  the  sake  of  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  or  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air;  then 
it  rarelj  ties  exposed,  but  chnaes  some  thick 
brake,  and  generally  of  gorte,  that  it  may  rest 
secure  from  surprize.  Crows,  magpies,  and 
other  birds,  whoconrider  the  fox  as  their  com- 
mon enemy,  will  often,  by  their  notesof  anger.- 
point  out  its  retreat. 

This  ammalis  common  in  all  parts-of  GrMt 
Britain,  and  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  a 
description;  The  skin  is  furnished  with  a  soft 
and  warm  fur,  which  in  many  i^rta  ot  Europe 
is  used  to  make  muffs  and  lining  for  cloaths. 
Vast  numbers  are  taken  in  Le  Valais  and  the 
Alpine  parts  of  Smitzerland.  At  Lausanne 
thiere  are  furriers  who  are  in  possession  of  be- 
tween two  uid  three  thousand  skins,  all  cangtit 
winter. 
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wether:  tbe  Mastiff  fox  is  less,  but  more 
•troDgly  boilt:  the  Corgi,  or  Cur  fox  is  the 
Ieft»  and  lurks  about  hedges,  out*houses,  8Cc. 
and  is  the  most  pernicious  of  the  three  to  the 
feathered  tribe.  The  first  of  these  varieties 
has  a  white  tag  or  tip  to  the  tail ;  the  last  a 
Uaek.  The  number  of  these  animals  in  general 
would  soon  become  intolerable,  if  they  were 
not  proscribed,  by  haying  a  certain  reward  set 
on  their  heads. 

In  this  place  we  should  introduce  the  wolf,*  fVolf. 
a  congenerous  animal,  if  we  had  not  fortunately 
a  just  right  to  omit  it  in  a  history  of  British 
quadrupeds^  It  was,  as  appears  by  Hollingsliedfj 
very  noxious  to  the  fbcfcs  in  Scotland  in  1577; 
nor  was  it  entirely  extirpated  till  about  1680, 
when  the  last  wolf  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  fa** 
mous  Sir  Etven  Cameron.  We  may  therefore 
with  confidence  assert  the  non-existence  of 
those  animals,  notwithstanding  M.  de  Buffon 
maintains  that  the  English  prettnd  to  the  con-- 
trary.\ 

It  has  been  a  received  opinion,  that  the  other 

♦  Hist.  quad.  N.  159.  p.  248.    Arctic  Zool.  i.  N.  ». 
f  Detc.  Scot.  10. 
%  Tom.  tU.  p.  60. 
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U  Camden^  p.  902,  informs  lu,  certain  pencHif 
at  IVormhiU  held  their  lands  by  the  duty  of 
hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  which  infested 
the  country,  whence  they  were  stiled  Wolve 
hunt.  To  look  back  into  the  Saxon  times  we 
find  that  in  Atlielstan's  reign  wolves  abounded 
So  in  Yorkshire,  that  a  retreat  was  built  at 
Ftixton  in  that  coantyt  to  defend  passengers 
from  the  wolves,  that  they  should  not  be  devoured 
bj/'tkem:  and  each  ravages  did  those  animala 
make .  during  winter,  particularly  in  January, 
when  the  cold  was  severest,  that  our  Saxon 
ancestors  distinguished  that  month  by  the  title 
of  loolf  moneth.*  They  also  called  ah  outlaw 
Wolf  shed,  as  being  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  proscribed,  and  as  liable  to  be  killed  as 
that  destructive  beast.  Et  tunc  gerunt  czyat 
.  Inpinum,  ita  quod  sine  judiciali  inquisilione  rite 
pereant.     Bracton.  lib.  ilL  Tr.  11.  c.  11.  also 
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kinini^  wolves  being  made  in  the  county  of 
Cork  about  that  time.^ 

The  Bear^f  another  voracious  beasts  was  Bear. 
once  an  inhabitant  of  this  island  ^  as  appears 
from  different  authorities.  To  begin  with  the 
moire  ancient.  Martial  informs  us,  that  the  Cei* 
ledonian  bears  were  used  to  heighten  the  tor- 
mei^  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  on  the  cross. 

Noda  Catedonio  sic  pecfora  praebuit  urso 
Nob  falsi  pendens  in  crnce  Laureolu$,X 

Plutarch  relates,  that  bears  were  transported 
firom  Britain  to  Rome,  where  they  were  much 
admlred.|  Mr.  Llivyd^  also  discovered  in  some 
old  Welsh  MS.  relating  to  hunting,  that  this 
ammal  was  reckoned  among  our  beasts  of 
chace,  and  that  its  flesh  was  held  in  the  same 
esteem  with  that  of  the  hare  or  boar.  Many 
places  in  Wales  still  retain  the  name  of  Pen^ 
narfh,  or  the  bear's  head,  another  evidence  of 
tiieir  existence  in  our  country.  It  does  not  ap« 
pear  how  long  they  continued  in  that  princi-^ 

.  ♦  SmUh't  hist.  Cork.  II.  226. 

+  Hist.  quad.  N.  208.  t.  11.  p.  1.    Arctic  Zool  1.  N. 
«>. 
X  Martial.  Lib,  Sped,  ep,  7. 
I  Pluiarchy  as  cited  by  Camden^  p.  1937. 
\  Rati  8^n.  quad.  214. 
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pality,  bat  there  is  a  proof  of  their  iiifeBfing 
Scotland  as  late  as  the  year  1057,*  when  a 
Gordon,  in  reward  for  his  valor  in  killing  a 
fierce  bear,  was. directed  by  the  King  to  carry 
three  Bear's  heads  on  his  banner.  They  are 
ftill  found  in  the  mountanons  parts  of  France, 
particularly  about  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in 
Dauphin},  where  they  make  great  havoke 
among  the  oat-richs  of  the  poor  farmeTS.  Long 
after  their  extirpation  out  of  this  kingdom, 
these  animals  were  imported  for  an  end,  that 
does  no  credit  to  the  manners  of  the  times: 
bear-baiting  in  all  its  cruelty  was  a  favorite 
pastime  with  our  ancestors.  We  find  it  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  exhibited,  tempered 
with  other  merry  disports,  as  an  entertainment 
for  an  ambassador,  and  again  among  the  Ta- 
rious  amusements  prepared  for  her  majesty  at 
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*  kjnge  of  his  lordschip  pastyme  the  said  xii 

•  days*^ 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  here  to  MenagerUs. 
add,  that  our  monarchs  in  very  early  times 
kept  np  the  state  of  a  menagery  of  exotic  ani- 
mak.  Henry  I.  had  his  lionSj  leopards^  lynxes, 
and  porpentines  (porcupines)  in  his  park  at 
Woodstock.^  The  emperor  Frederick  sent  to 
Henry  lILa  present  of  three  leopards  in  token 
of  his  royal  shield  of  arms,  wherein  three  leo- 
parda  were  pictured.^  The  same  prince  had 
also  an  elephant  which  ( with  its  keeper )  was 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  sherifis  of 
London  iot  the  time  being.  ||  The  other  ani- 
mala  had  their  keeper,  a  man  of  fashion,  who 
was  allowed  six-pence  a  day  for  himself  and 
six-pence  for  each  beast 

*  Northumberland  Houshold  Book. 
-F  Stow*$  hist.  London^  i.  79.. 
t  Ibid. 
I  Ibid.  118. 
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their  domestic  mates,  and  retara  home  preg- 
nant by  the  former. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by-shoot- 
ing: in  the  latter  esse  it  is  very  dangefou6«nly 
to  wound  them,  for  they  will  attack  the  person 
who  injured  them,  and  have  strength  ^pdogh 
to  be  no  despicable  enemy.  Wild  caM:Ver« 
formerly  reckoned  among  the  beas^  pf  chace, 
as  appears  by  the  charter  of  Richard  II;  to  th; 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him  leav^, to 
hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat:  The  uae  e£ 
the  fur  was  iu  lining  rob«s;  but  it  was  esteem- 
ed not  of  the  moat  Juxurions  kind^  for  ^t  was 
ordained  '  that  no  abbess  or  nun  should  um 
*  more  costly  apparel  than  such  as  is  mad^  of 
'  Iambs  or  cat  skins.'*  In  much  earlier  tima; 
it  was  also  the  object  of  the  sportsman's  diver- 
sion. 

Telemque  mioacem 
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Felis  domestic^  sea  Catus.  De  Buffon.  Tom.  ▼!.  3.  Tab.  %  17.  Common 

Kaii$yn,quad.  170.  Felis  Catus.  Gm.  Lin,  80. 

Qmrilon  er.  fO.  Felis  cauda  eloitgata,  aoribus 
Mejfer^i  on.  I.  Tab.  1 5.  asqoalibus.  Faun,  Suec.  9. 

Oesner  quad,  317.  Br,Zool,^l,    Hut,  quad,  No. 
quad.  191.  105.  p.  297. 


ii.  CaUi,mai«Gwrcath  Germ,  Kats 
Frem.  I^  Chat  Dut.     Cypene  Kat  Huyskat 

haL    Gatto  Swed.    Katta 

Sp&m.  Gato  Dan.    Kat. 

P«rr.  Gato 

XlUS  animal  U  so  well  known  as  to  make  a 
description  of  it  unnecessary.  It  is  an  useful, 
but  deceitful  domestic;  active,  neat,  sedate, 
intent  on  its  prey.  When  pleased  purres  and 
moyes  its  tail ;  when  angry  spits,  hisses,  and 
strikes  with  its  foot;  when  walking,  it  draws 
in  its  claws.  It  drinks  little ;  is  fond  of  fish ; 
washes  its  face  with  its  fore-foot,  (Linnaus  says 
at  the  approach  of  a  storm).  The  female  is 
remarkably  salacious;  a  piteous,  squalling, 
jarring  lover.  Its  eyes  shine  in  the  night;  its 
hair  when  rubbed  in  the  dark  emits  fire;  it  is 
even  proverbially  tenacious  of  life;  always 
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lights  on  its  feet;  Ufondof  perfinnes;  Marum, 
Catmint,  Valerian,  &c.* 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  bad  a  high  texait  ■ 
or  the  atitity  of  this  animal.  That  excellent 
Prince  Hoivel  dda,  or  Howel  the  Good,  did  not 
thinh  it  beneath  him  (among  his  laws  reUtin^ 
to  the  priceSf  &c.  of  EDimals.f  )  to  iaclode  that 
of  the  cat,  and  to  describe  the  qualities  it  ought 
to  have.  The  price  of  a  hitting  before  it  coald 
see,  was  to  be  a  penny ;  tilt  it  caaght  a  moiue 
two-pence;  when  it  commenced  mouaer.  four- 
pence.  It  was  required  besides,  that  it  Aoald 
be  perfect  iu  its  seoses  of  hearing  and  seeing', 
be  a  good  mouser,  have  the  claws  whole,  and 
be  a  good  nurse;  but  if  it  failed  in  an;  of  these 
qualities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer 
the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  stole  or 
hilled  tbe  cat  that  guarded  the  Prince's  gra- 
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and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when  poured 
on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  (the  head 
touching  the  floor )  would  form  a  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.*  This 
last  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being  au 
eridence  of  the  simplicity  ofantient  manners, 
but  it  almost  proves  to  a  demonstration  that 
cats  are  not  aborigines  of  these  islands,  or  known 
to  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  large  prices 
set  on  them,  (if  we  consider  the  high  value  of 
specie  at  that  timef )  and  the  great  care  taken 
of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal 
that  multiplies  so  fast,  are  almost  certain  proofs 
of  their  being  little  known  at  that  period. 

*  Sir  Ed,  Coke  in  his  reports,  mentions  the  same  kind 
of  punishmeDt  antientl j  for  killing  a  swan,  by  suspending 
it  bj  the  bill,  &c.     Vide  Case  des  SiDannes. 

f  Bowel  dda  died  in  the  year  948,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty.three  years  over  South  Wales^  and  eight  years  o?er 
^\  Wales. 
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GENUS  IX.    BADGER. 

ToBif  fire  before;  five  behind. 

Claws  on- the  fore  feet  very  long:,  itrott. 

OBiriCBiatvaaiTene  between  the  toil  and  the 


I&  Common  Bwlger,  Brock,  Gray  Pate, 
TaxD>  lire  Meles.    Rati 
■  ign.  quad.  185. 
Mtger'tan.i.  Tab.tl. 
Sib.  Scot.  II. 

Ueln  [rilia  ex  tordid^  ftlbo 
«t[iigro*ari^tt[sTeili(a, 
«pit«  IkdUi  xlternatim 
.kIUs  et  nigii>  TuicgBto. 
Brigton  quad.  183. 
Be  Suffon,  Tom.  viil.  Tat. 

7.  p.  104. 
Gfn.  fumd,  taa. 


Unu  M«Im,  Uniis  cftoda 
coucolore,  corpore  snprft 
cindreo,  inbtui  nigro,  fa- 
ipia  loBgitidioaU  per  o. 
caloa  aoruqne  nigri.  Gm, 
Lin.  109. 

Coall  Cauda  brevl.  Klein 
quad,  73. 

Males  onguibQi  anticii  lon- 
giminia.    Faun.  SwecM. 

Br.  Zool.  30.  Z/uf .  jiMd. 
No.315.  ii.  p.  14.  Arct. 
Zool.  i.  p.  Bl. 
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if  formed  for  rapine,  yet  it  is  found  to  be 
(perfectly  inoffensive ;  roots,  fruits,  grass,  in* 
0ects  and  frogs  are  its  food ;  it  is  charged  with 
destroying  lambs  and  rabbets,  but  on  enquiry, 
ihere  seems  to  be  no  other  reason  to  think  it  a 
beast  of  prey,  than  from  the  analogy  there  is 
between  its  teeth  and  those  of  carnivorous  ani<* 
mals.  Nature  denied  the  badger  the  speed  and 
activity  requisite  to  escape  its  enemies,  so  hath 
supplied  it  with  such  weapons  of  offence  that 
icarcely  any  creature  would  hazard  attacking 
it;  Osw  animals  defend  themselves  better,  oi; 
bite  harder :  when  pursued,  they  come  to  bay, 
and  fight  with  great  obstinacy.  It  is  indolent, 
aad  sleeps  much,  for  which  reason  it  is  always 
found  very  fat.  It  burrows  under  ground,  like 
the  fox,  and  forms  several  different  apartments, 
though  with  only  one  entrance,  carrying,  in 
its  mouth,  grass  in  order  to  form  a  bed  for  its 
young.  It  confines  itself  to  its  hole  during  the 
whole  day,  feeding  only  at  night:  it  is  so 
cleanly  an  animal  as  never  to  obey  the  calls  of 
nature  in  its  apartments,  but  goes  out  for  that 
purpose :  it  breeds  only  once  in  a  year,  and 
brings  four  or  five  at  a  time. 
1  X 


n$  BADGER.  Clais  I. 

Dueriptien.  The  nBual  length  of  the  badger,  ia  two  feet 
ai.  inchea,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  ia  but 
BIX  inches  long:  the  weight  is  fifteen  poands. 
The  eyes  are  very  amall;  the  ears  short  and 
rounded  ;  the  neck  short;  the  whole  ahape  of 
thebodyclumsy  and  thick,  which  beingcovered 
with  long  coarse  hairs  like  bristleB,  makes  it 
appear  still  more  aukward.  The  month  is  for- 
nighed  with  six  cutting  teeth  and  two  canine 
teeth  in  each  jaw;  the  lower  has  five  grinders 
on  each  side,  the  upper  four;  in  all  thirty 
four. 

The  nose,  chin,  lower  sides  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  are  white :  each 
ear  and  eye  is  inclosed  in  a  pyramidal  bed  of 
black,  the  base  of  which  incloses  the  former; 
the  ppint  extends  beyond  the  eye  to  the  nose : 
the  hairs  on  the  body  are  of  three  colors;  the 
bottoms  of  a  dirty  yellowish  white,  the  middle 
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ifkto  five  toes ;  those  on  the  fore  feet  are  armed 
with  long  claws,  well  adapted  for  digging;  in 
walking  the  badger  treads  on  its  heel,  like  the 
bear,  which  brings  the  belly  very  near  the 
ground.  Immediately  below  the  tail,  between 
that  and  the  anas,  is  a  narrow  transverse  ori- 
fice^  which  opens  in  a  kind  of  pouch,  from 
whence  exudes  a  white  substance  of  a  very 
fetid  smell ;  this  seems  peculiar  to  the  badger 
and  the  Hyaena. 

.  This  animal  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle; 
not  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  antients,  for 
PUny  takes  notice  of  it.* 

Naturalists  once  distinguished  the  badger  by 
the  name  of  the  swine-badger,  and  the  dog- 
badger,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  their 
heads  to  those  animals,  and  so  divided  them 
into  two  species ;  but  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servers have  been  able  to  discover  only  one 
kind;  that,  whose  head  and  nose  resemble 
those  of  the  dog. 

The  skin  of  the  badger,  when  dressed  with 
the  hair  on,  is  used  for  pistol  furniture.  The 
Highlanders  make  their  pendent  pouches  of  it. 

*  Alia  solertia  in  metu  MelibuSy  sufflatae  cutis  distentu 
ictus  homiuum  et  morsus  caaum  arceut.     Lib,  viii.  c.  38. 
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The  hair  is  frequently  used  for  making  bruBhetf 
to  Boften  the  shades  in  painting,  which  are 
called  sweetening  tools.  These  animals  are  also 
hunted  in  the  winter  nights  for  the  sake  of 
their  flesh;  for  the  hind  quarters  may  be  made 
into  hams,  not  inferior  in  goodness  to  the  best 
bacon.  The  fat  is  in  great  request  for  ointments 
and  salves. 

In  China  it  seems  to  be  a  more  common  food 
than  in  Europe,  for  Mr.  Bell*  says,  he  has  seen 
about  a  dozen  at  one  time  in  the  markets  at 
Pekin,  and  that  the  Chinese  are  very  fond  of 
them.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  animal  is 
found  in  the  hotter  parts  of /4fif7, '  bnt  is  con^ 
fined  to  the  co)d,  or  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
-world. 

•  BeWi  TraTels,  I.  83. 
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GENUS  X.  WEESEL. 

NosK  sharp. 

Body  slender. 

ToBs  five  before,  five  behind. 

INitorios.    Polecat  or  Fit.  De  Buffon  Tom.  ?ii.  199. 14,  PUdUL 

chet    Raii  syn.    quad.  Tab.  23. 

190.  Mustela  Putorius.  Gm,  Lin. 

JV<|er*f  an.  ii.  Tmb.  0.  96. 

^^lionex.K.  Mustelafoetida.  iii/ecyt.^fttad!. 

6etn,  quad.  767.  63. 

Msslela  pilis  in  exorta  ex  Mustela  flaTescente    nlgri- 

cioereo  ^UMis,  colore  ni-  cans,  ore  albo,  collari  flal 

.  gricaote  terroinatis,  oris  vescente.  Faun.  Suec,  16. 

circumferenti a  alba.  BriV.  Br.  Zool.  37.    Hist.  Quad. 

ton.  quad.  180.  No.  238.  ii.  p.  37. 


« * 


Brit.  Ffwlbard  6rerm.  litis,  ulk,Buntsing 

Tren.  Le  Putois  But.     Bonsin^ 

Ital.   FoetU,  Puzolo  Sxced.   Iller 

S^an.  Putoro  Dan.     llder. 

X  HE  length  of  this  animal  is  about  seven-  De$cripiio\ 
teen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail ;  that  of  the 
tail  six.    The  shape  of  this  species,  in  particu- 
lar, as  well  as  of  the  whole  genus,  is  long  and 
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slender;  the  Dose  sharp- pointed,  and  the  leg* 
short, in  fine, admirablyformed for  insinuating 
itself  into  the  smallest  holes  and  passages,  in 
search  of  prey.  It  is  very  nimble  and  active, 
Tuns  very  fast,  will  creep  op  the  sides  of  walls 
with  great  agility,  and  spring  with  vast  force- 
In  running,  the  belly  seems  to  touch  theground  ; 
in  preparing  to  jump,  it  arches  its  back,  whifih 
assists  it  greatly  in  that  action. 

The  ears  are  short,  roonded  and  tipt  with 
white :  the  circumference  of  the  mouth,  that 
is  to  say,  the  ends  of  the  lower  and  upper  jaws 
are  white ;  the  head,  throat,  breast,  legs  and 
thighs,  are  wholly  of  a  deep  chocolate  color, 
almost  black :  the  sides  are  covered  with  haiis 
of  two  colors,  the  ends  of  which  are  of  a 
blackish  hue,  like  the  other  parts;  the  middle 
of  a  full  tawny  color;  in  others  cinereous.  The 
toes  are  long,  and  separated  to  the  very  origin ; 
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trees.  It  will  soroetimes  lodge  under  hay-ricks, 
and  in  barns ;  in  the  winter  it  frequents  houses, 
and  makes  a  common  practice  of  robbing  the 
dairy  of  the  milk ;  it  also  makes  great  havoke 
in  warrens. 

It  brings  five  or  six  young  at  a  time.  War- 
reners  assert,  that  the  fitchet  will  mix  with  the 
ferret,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
procure  an  intercourse  between  these  animals, 
to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which  by 
long  confinement  will  abate  its  savage  nature, 
and  become  less  eager  after  rabbets,  and  con- 
aequently  Ifss  useful.  M.  de  Btifbn  denies  that 
it  will  admit  the  fitchet,  yet  gives  the  figure  of 
a  variety  underthename  ottht Ferret  Polecat,^ 
which  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  a 
spurious  offspring.  But  to  put  the  matter 
out  of  dispute,  the  following  fact  need  only 
be  related :  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lezvis,Yic;ir  of  Llan- 
ioxvel  in  Caermarthenshire,  had  a  tame  female 
ferret,  which  was  permitted  to  go  about  the 
house ;  at  length  it  absented  itself  for  several 
days,  and  on  its  return  proved  with  young;  it 
produced  nine,  of  a  deep  brown  color,  moro 

*  La  Furei  Puioiij  Tom.  m.  Tab.  U. 
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resemblwg  tbp  fitchet  tbaa  the  ferret.  What 
makes  th*  matter  more  certaio  is,  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  no  males  of  this  species  for  it  to 
coople  with,  neither  were  there  any  within 
three  miles,  and  those  were  closely  confined. 

The  ferret  agrees  with  the  fitchet  in  maoy 
respects,  particularly  in  its  thirst  after  the 
blood  of  rabbets.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
ferret  comes  originally  from  Africa  ;*  uid  ia 
only  cultivated  in  Great  Britain. 

Though  the  smell  of  the  fitchet*  when  alive, 
b  rank  and  disagreeable,  even  to  a  proverb, 
yet  the  shin  is  drest  with  the  hair  on,  and  nsed 
as  other  furs  for  tippets,  dfr.  and  is  also  sent 
abroad  to  line  clothes. 


*    KAi  yntMf  oyflaf  a{  •  AuCm»  fifi>.     Strolio,  Lib.  iU. 
p.  144.    Edit.  Catauboti. 
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H%rtefl|  alias  Foyna.   The  na(isve8tita,gatturealbo.  15.  Mar/to 

Idainia  and  Martlet.  Rati  Bris son  quad,  178. 

*yfi.  qmad.  200.  De  Buffon.  Tom.  vii.   161. 

Maryrr'f  mn.  ii.  T^.  4.  Mustela  Martes.    Gm.  Lin. 

li%rtiii,orMarter[i.  CharL  95. 

ton  ex.  90.  M.  Martes.  Klein,  quad.  64. 
The  Mertrick.      Martin*$  M.  fuWo  nifl^ricans  gula  pal- 
lid. /#le#,  36.  lida.  Faun.  Suec.  15. 

Guik  q^ad.  764.  Br.  ZooL  38.     Hist.  quad. 

Mutela  pilis  in  exortu  albi.  No.  242.  ii.  p.  41. 
dis  castaneo  colore  termi- 

BrUt  Bela  graig  Germ.  Hauss  marder,  stein  roarder 

Fren.  I^  T*oaine  Dut.    Marfer 

bA   Folna,  Fonina      Steed.  Mard 
i^ii.Marta,Gibeirma  Dan.    Mf^ar, 

X  HIS  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British  Mannert, 
beasts  of  prey :  its  head  is  small,  and  elegantly 
formed;  its  eyes  lively;  and  its  motions  shew 
great  grace,  as  well  as  agility.  When  taken 
young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  is  extremely  play* 
fnl,  and  in  constant  good  humour :  nature  will 
recur,  if  it  gets  loose,  for  it  will  immediately 
take  advantage  of  its  liberty,  and  retire  to  its 
proper  haunts.  It  makes  great  havoke  among 
poultry^  game,  SCc.  and  will  eat  mice,  rats, 
and  moles.     With  us  it  inhabits  woods,  aud 
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forms  its  lodge  in  the  hollows  of  trees;  it 
brings  frStn  four  to  six  young  at  a  time. 
Duer^itioii.  The  martiQ  ia  aboat  eighteen  inches  long; 
the  tail  ten.  or,  if  the  measurement  be  takea 
to  the  end  of  the  hair  at  the  point,  twelre 
inches.  The  ears  are  broad,  round  and  open ; 
the  bacli,  sides,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a 
fine  thick  down,  and  with  long  hair  Inter- 
mixed :  the  bottom  is  ash-colored,  the  middle 
of  a  bright  chesiiut  color,  the  lips  black ;  the 
head  brown,  with  some  slight  cast  of  red; 
the  legs  and  upper  sides  of  the  feet  are  of  a 
chocolate  color;  the  palms,  or  under  ndes, 
are  covered  with  thick  down  like  that  on  the 
body;  the  feet  are  broad;  the  claws  white, 
large  and  sharp,  well  adapted  for  climbing 
trees,  which  in  this  country  are  its  constant 
residence.  The  throat  and  breast  are  white; 
the  belly  of  the  same  color  with  the  back,  but 
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The  skin  and  excrements  of  this  animal  FineSmett. 
hsLie  a  fine  mnsky  scent,  and  are  entirely  free 
from  that  rankness  which  distlngqishes  the 
other  species  of  this  genus:  the  skin  is  a  Tain- 
able  fur,  and  much  used  for  linings  to  the 
gowns  of  magistrates. 


tfartet  abietam.   Rati  syn.        colore  termitiatis  vestita,  16.  P/if# 
fnodLna  gutture   flavo.     Briston  ^^^^^^* 

Meyer* $  an,  ii.  Tab.  5.  .    ^ad.  179. 

Maries  sylTestris.    Gesner  De  Buff  on,  Tom,  vii.  186. 
f Mad  765.  lab.n. 

MMCelaMartes.6rfli.Lffi. 95.  Br.  Zool.  39.     Hist.  ^ad. 

Mnstela  pilis  in  exorta  ex        No.  944.  ii.  p.  42.    Jlrci» 
cinereo  albidis  castaneo         Zool,  i.  Mo.  27.  p.  88. 

BrU.  Bela  goed  Port. 

Fren.  \a  Marte  Germ,  Field.inarder,  wild. 

Itai.    MarU)  Martura,  Mar.  marder 

tora,  Martorello         But.     Marter 
Spam.  Marta  Swed, 

X  HIS  species  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  but 
is  much  less  common  inEng'/anf/ than  the  former; 
it  ii  sometimes  taken  in  the  counties  of  J/^i>^(7- 
neth  and  Caernarvon,  as  I  was  informed  by  my 
late  worthy  friend  Mr.  W.  Morris,  where  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  kind,  by  the  name 
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of  bela  goed,  or  wood  martin,  it  beings  supposed 
entirely  to  inhabit  the  woodi;  the  bela  graig 
to  dwell  odIj  among  the  roiJIts.  Tho'  this  ts 
ao  rare  in  these  parte,  yet  it  is  the  only  kind 
in  Sotland,  where  it  inhabits  the  fir  forest, 
building  its  nest  at  the  top  of  the  trees.*  It 
loves  s  cold  climate,  and  is  found  in  much 
'greater  numbers  in  the  north  of  Europe,  than 
in  the  other  parts.  North  America  abounds  wHh 
these  animals.  Prodigious  numbers  of  their 
skins  are  annually  imported  from  Hudson's 
buyani  Canada;  in  one  of  the  company's  salesf 
not  fewer  than  12,370  good  skins,  and  2360 
damaged  ones  were  sold,  and  about  the  same 
time,  the  French  brought  into  the  port  of 
Jtochelle  from  Canada,  not  less  than  30,325. 

The  principal  difference  between  this  and 
the  former  kind,  consists  in  the  color  of  the 
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The  Weaael  or  Weesel, 
MMhflaTQlgaris:  inYork^ 
ihire^  the  Fitchet  or  Foiu 
ntrt.  Rail  syn,  quad. 
105. 

GtaUL  Cambrens.  149. 

The  Whitred.  Sib.  Scot,  11. 

Mntela  ? nlgaris.  Gm.  Lin. 


alba.   Brisson  gttad.  173.  17.  Comm 
De  Buffon  Tom.  vii.   215. 

Tab.  29. 
Gcsn.  quad,  753. 
Mustpla  Tulgaris.      Kiein. 

quad.  62. 
Br.  ^oo/.  39.     Hi9t.  quad. 

No.  244.     Arct.  Zool.  i. 

No.  25.  p. '80. 


Hnstela  sapra  rutiU,  infra 


BrU.    Bronwen  Port,    Donioha 

FrcH.   Ia,  Belette  Germ.  Wisel 

Uai.     I>ontiolii,  Ballottula,  Dui.     Weeael 

Benula  Swed.  Yesla 

^pan.   Camadreia  Dan,    VaeseL 

X  HIS  species  is  the  lest  of  the  weesel  kind»  DeicripU$. 

the  length  of  the  head  and  body  not  exceed* 

ing  six,  or  at  most  seven  inches.   'The  tail  is 

only  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  ends  in 

a  point;  the  ears  are  large,  and  the  lower  parts 

of  them  are  doubled  in.  The  whole  upper  part 

of  the  body,  the  head,  tail,  legs,  and  feet  are 

of  a  very  pale  tawny  brown :  the  whole  under 

side  of  the  body  from  the  chin  to  the  tail  is 

white,  but  beneath  the  corners  of  the  mouth 

on  each  jaw  is  a  spot  of  brown. 
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Hamert.  Thii,  like  the  rest  of  the  kiod,  ii  rery  de- 
Btractive  to  joud^  birds,  poultry,  and  yoang 
rabbets,  and  besides  is  a  great  derourer  of 
eggs.  It  does  not  eat  its  prey  on  the  place, 
but  after  killing  it,  by  one  bite  near  the  head, 
carries  it  off  to  its  young,  or  its  retreat.  .  The 
weesel  also  preys  upon  moles,  as  appears  by 
its  being  sometimes  caught  in  the  mole-traps. 
It  is  a  remarkably  active  animal,  and  will  ran 
up  the  sides  of  walls  with  such  facility,  that 
scarcely  any  place  is  secure  from  it ;  and  ita 
body  is  BO  small,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
hole  but  what  ii  pervious  to  it  This  speciet 
is  much  more  domestic  than  the  others;  fre- 
quenting out-houses,  barns,  and  g^anarietj 
where,  to  make  as  it  were  some  atoneqient 
for  its  depredations  among  our  tame  fowl,  it 
loon  clears  its  haunts  from  rats  and  mice,  be- 
ing infinitely  more  an  enemy  to  them  than  the 
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with  oar  wee«el  in  its  brown  color;  but  de- 
leribet  it  in  the  white  state  nnder  the  title  of 
Snomas,  or  Mustela  nivalis.^  I  have  met  with 
it  so  ctrcumstancedj  in  the  isle  of  Itay. 


Mntela  eandida,  aolmftl  er. 

■iSMM,  RaH  fjffi.  quad. 

.108. 

Mori.  Narikampi.  442. 
Mcger'i  an.  ii.  Tab.  93,  t4. 
Hntcla  hieme  albA,  estate 

^npra  rutila  iofra  alba, 

ciadae  apicenigro.  Sm. 

^AMi  qaad.  170. 
De  Bmffon^  Tom.  Tii.  240. 

Tab.^.Fig.^.  Tab.^i. 

Vig.l. 


Gesner  quad.  75S.  18.  Caatanm 

Mnstela  enninea.    M.  plan*  ^'* 

tis  fissis,  eaadae  apice  atro. 

Gm.  Lin,  98.  Faun.  Suee, 

17. 
Poniap.  Norway.  Part  ii. 

p.  26. 
Br.  Zool.  40.    Hiit.  quad. 

No.  234.  ii.  p.  35.    Arci. 

Zool.  I.    No.  25.  p.  86. 


M.  Carlwm  Germ.  Hennelio,  Kkin.  63. 

Froi.  L^Hermine,  Le  Roselet  Swed.   IJennelin,  Lekatt 
Itdl.    Armellino  Dut.     Hermiljn 

Spaa.  Annino,  ArmeliQa        Dan^    Hermelin,  Lekat. 

XHE  length  of  the  stoat  to  the  origin  oiDescripiU 
the  tailj  is  ten  inches ;  that  of  the  tail  is  five 
inches  and  a  half.    The  colors  bear  so  near  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  weesel,  as  to  cause 


*  Simillima  Ennloeo  $ed  dimidio  minor^  caudw  apic€ 
pMt  ullis  vix  nigris.     Faun.  Succ,  No.  18. 
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them  A*  be  coufbaBded  together  by  the  gen^ 
rality  of  comKoa  abserven;  the  weesel  being 
tuofllty  miat^ea  for  a  small  stoat ;  but  thete. 
animatahaveeTidentaDduivariableipeeiGcdifT 
ferencee,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  known. 
First,  by  the  size;  the  weeael  being  ever  leaa 
than  the  atoat :  secondly,  the  tail  of  the  latter 
is  always  fipt  with  black,  is  longer  in  propM^ 
tionto  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  more  hairy:, 
whereas  the  tail  of  the  weeael  ia  shorter,  and 
of  theaame-color  witk.the  body:  thirdly,  tha 
edges  of  the  ears,  and  the  ends  of  the  toe* 
in  this  animal  are  or  a  yellowish  white.  It 
maybe  added,  that  the  atoat  haunts  woods, 
•l^edges  a,nd  meadows,  especially  where  there 
are  brooks,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  small 
bushee;  and  sometimes  (but  less  frequently 
than  the  weesel)  inhabits  bams,  and  otiier 
buildii 
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a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  Nor-^ 

tvqy,  Lapland,  Russia^,  and  other  cold  countries, 

where  they  are  found  in  prodigious  numbers. 

They  are  also  very  common  in  Kamtschatka  and 

Siberia.^    In  Siberia  they  burrow  in  the  fields,  //«»  taken, 

snd  are  taken  in  traps  baited  with  flesh.  In  Isfor-^ 

uHtyf  they  are  either  shot  with  blunt  arrows, 

or  taken  in  traps  made  of  two  flat  stones,  one 

being  propped  up  with  a  stick,  to  which  is 

fastened  a  baited  string,  which  when  the  ani^ 

mals  nibble,  the  stone  falls  down  and  crushes 

them  to  death.     The  Laplanders  take  them  in 

the  same  manner,  only  instead  of  stones  make 

use  of  two  logs  of  wood.];     The  stoat  is  some-i 

times  found  white  in  Great  Britain^  but  not 

frequently,  and  then  it  is  called  a  white  weesel. 

That  animal  is  also  found  white,  but  may  be 

easily  distinguished  from  the  other  in  the  er^ 

mine  state,  by  the  tail,  which  in  the  weesel  is 

of  a  light  tawny  brown.    With  us  the  former 

IS  observed  to  begin  to  change  its  color  from 

brown  to  white  in  Nox^ember,  and  to  begin  to      ♦ 

resume  the  brown  the  beginning  of  March, 

♦  BelPa  Travels^  i.  199. 

f  HisL  Norway^  ii.  25. 

X  Ouvre$  de  MaupertuiSy  ili.  187. 
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The  natural  history  of  this  creature  is  much 
the  same  with  that  of  the  weesel,  its  food  be- 
ing birds,  rabbets,  mice,  &c.  its  agility  the 
tame,  and  its  scent  equally  foetid  :  it  is  much 
more  common  in  England  than  that  animaL 
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Toes  Bve  on  each  foot;   palmatcd,  or  con- 
nected by  a  membrane, 

19.  Common  I^LovtnjBtlonHi.  pi.  W.  De  Buffon  Tom.  tii.  \S4. 
Lntrft.  The  Otter.  RaHsj/n.         Tab.  ll.xiii.  Si%. 

quad.  187.  Mustela  l.ulra.  Gm.  Lin,  SS. 

Grew't  Mut.  Iff.  Pontop,  Nora.  2.  27. 

Mart.  Northampt,  444.  Lntra  digitis  omnlbni  nqm*- 
Sib.  Scot.  W.  libus.    Faun.  Suec  1%. 

Geiner  qitad.  687.  Br,  Zooi.  Si.     Wit.  quad. 
Ziotra castanei  colons. £rft.         No.  %81.  ii.  p.  77.    Arct. 

Mon  quad.  901.  Zool.  i.  Otf. 


The  head  and  nose  are  broad  and  flat,  the 
neck  short,  and  eqnal  in  thickness  to  the  head; 
the  body  long;  the  tail  broad  at  the  base,  tapers 
off  to  a  point  at  the  end,  and  is  the  whole  way 
compreflsed  horizontall}'.  The  eyes  are  very 
small,  and  placed  nearer  the  nose  than  is  usnal 
in  quadrupeds:  the  ears  extremely  short,  and 
their  orifice  narrow :  the  opening  of  the  month 
is  ^malU  the  lips  muscular,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing brought  very  close  together:  the  nose  and 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  furnished  with 
v%Tj  long  whiskers,  so  that  the  whole  appea- 
rance of  the  otter  is  something  terrible :  it  has 
thirty-sijE  teeth,  six  cutting  and  two  canine 
above  and  below;  of  the  former  the  middlemost 
SFe  the  lest;  it  has  besides  five  grinders  on 
each  side  in  both  jaws.  The  legs  are  very 
diort,  but  remarkably  strong,  broad,  and  mus- 
cukiT;  the  joints  articulated  so  loosely,  that 
the  animal  is  capable  of  turning  them  quite 
back,  and  bringing  them  on  a  line  with  the 
body,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of  fins.  Each 
foot  is  furnished  with  five  toes,  connected  by 
stiong  broad  webs,  like  those  of  water  fowl. 
Thus  nature  in  every  article  has  had  attention 
to  the  way  of  life  she  allotted  to  an  animal, 
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yhoee  food  U  fish/  and  whose  haunts  raurt 
neceesarilj  be  aboot  watei% 

The-  color  of  the  otter-  ii  entirely  a  deep 
brown,  except  two  smalt  spotBof  white  oa  each 
side  the  nose,  and  another  under  the  chin.  The 
i^«r.  Bkinof  this  animal  is  very  Taluable,  if  billed 
in  the  winter,  and  is  greatly  used  in  cold  coun- 
tries for  lining  cloaths ;  but  in  England  it  only 
serves  for  covers  for  pistol  furniture.  The  best 
furs  of  this  kind  come  from  the  northern  part 
ot Europe,  and  America.  Those  of  N.  America 
ace  larger  than  the  European  otters.  The  In- 
dians make  use  of  their  skins  for  pouches,  and 
orvta'tBent  them  with  bits  of  horn.  The  finest 
sort  cotne  front  the  colder  parts  of  that  con- 
tinent ;  where  they  are  also  most  numerous. 
Westward-  of  Carolina,"  there  are  some  found 
of  a  white  color  iiicUning  to  yellow. 
Manneri.      The  otter  swims  and  dives  with  rreat  cele- 
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will  in  coQcertliuat  tkai  strong  att(l  active  fish 
the  salmoQ.  One  statiop^  itself  above^  the 
other  below  the  place  n^he^e  the  fish  lies^  and 
GonAinue  chasing  it  incessantly  till  the  salmon 
<}uite  wearieil  becomes  their  prey*.  To  suppose 
that  they  never  preyin  the  sea  is  a  mistake ;  for 
they  have  ^eei^  often  seen  in  it  both  swimming 
and  l>fiiigiiig  their  booty  on  shore,  which  has  been 
observed  in  the-  (hrkiMs  jto  he  cod»  and  congers. 
Its  flesh  is  excessively  rank  and  fishy.  The 
Uamish  chnrch  permits  the  use  of  it  on  maigre* 
diij:8.  In  the  Hitcheii  of  the  Carthusian  con- 
v^t  near  Dijon,  we  saw  one  preparing  for  the 
d^er  of  the  rejiigipus  of  that  rigid  order,  who, 
by  tlieir  rules,  are  prohibited  during  their  whole 
lijres,  to  eat  flesh. 

It  shews  great  sagacity  in  forming  its  habi- 
tation :  it  burrows  under  ground  on  the  banks 
of  some  river  or  lake,  and  always  makes  the 
er^trance  of  its  hole  under  water;  works  up- 
wards to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  forms 
before  it  reaches  the  top,  several  holts^  or 
lodges,  that  in  case  of  high  floods,  it  may  have 
a  retreat,  for  no  animal  affects  lying  drier,  and 
there  makes  a  minute  orifice  for  the  admission 
of  air;  it  is  farther  observed,  that  this  animal^ 
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the  Boore  effectually  to  conceal  its  retreat^ 
contrives  to  make  even  this  little  sir  hole  in 
the  middle  or  some  thick  bush. 

The  otter  brings  four  or  five  jonng  at  m 
,time:  as  it  frequents  ponds  near  gentlemen's 
houses,  there  have  been  instances  of  Httera  be- 
ing found  in  cellars,  sinks,  and  other  drains.  It 
is  observable  that  the  male  otters  nerer  make 
any  noise  when  taken,  but  the  pregnant  fe- 
males emit  ft  most  shrill  squeal. 
r.  Sir  Sobert  Sibbatd,  inhishiitory  of  Fife,  f.4&, 
mentions  a  Sea  Otter,  which  he  says  diffisn 
from  the  common  sort,  in  being  larger,  and 
having  a  rougher  coat ;  but  probably  it  doe« 
not  differ  specifically  from  the  kind  that  fre- 
quents fresh  waters.  Did  not  Aristotle  jdace  bia 
Latax*  among  the  animals  which  seek  their 
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food  among  fresh  waters,  we  should  imagine 
we  had  here  recovered  this  lost  animal,  which 
he  mentions  immediately  after  the  ottef,  and 
describes  as  being  broader.  Though  this  must 
remain  a  doubt,  we  may  with  greater  confi- 
dence suppose  the  sea  otter  to  be  the  Loup  marin 
of  Belong  which  from  a  hearsay  account,  he 
says,  is  found  on  the  English  coasts.    He  com- 
pares its  form  to  that  of  a  wolf,  and  says,  it 
feeds  rather  on  fish  than  sheep.   That  circum- 
stance alone  makes  it  probable,  Sibbald*s  animal 
was  intended,  it  being  well  known,  the  otter 
declines  flesh  when  it  can  get  fish.  Little  stress 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  name,  or  comparison 
of  it  to  a  wolf;  this  variety  being  of  a  size  so 
superior  to  the  common,  and  its  hair  so  much 
more  shaggy,  a  common  observer  might  readily 
catch  the  idea  of  the  more  terrible  beast,  and 
adapt  his  comparison  to  it. 

kabet  rohusioSf  quippe  qua  noctu  plerumque  aggrediensj 
virgulta  proxima  suis  dentibusy  utferro  pracidat,  Lutri$ 
etiam  hominem  mordeiy  nee  dssisiit  (utferunt)  nisifracU 
oiiit  ere'pitum  senserii,  Lataci  pilus  durus^  specie  inter 
pilum  vUuli  marini  ei  cervi. 

^  Belon  dc  la  Nature  des  Poissonsy  p.  98.  pi.  t9> 
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reader's  patience,  yet  to  neglect  all  notice  of 
the  admirable  contriTance  of  its  several  pro- 
perties and  parts,  would  be  frustratinif  the 
chief  design  of  this  work ;  that  of  pointing  out 
the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  animal  world. 

Being  a  weak  and  most  defenceless  creature, 
it  is  endued,  in  a  very  distinguished  degree, 
with  that  preserving  passion,  fear;  this  makes 
it  perpetually  attentive  to  every  alarm,  and 
keeps  it  always  lean.  To  enable  it  to  receive 
the  most  distant  notices  of  dangers,  it  ia  pro- 
vided with  very  long  ears,  which  (like  the 
tubes  made  use  of  by  the  deaf)  convey  to  it 
the  remotest  sounds.  Its  eyes  are  very  large 
and  prominent,  adapted  to  receive  the  rays  of 
light  OQ  all  sides.  To  assist  it  to  escape  tta  pur- 
suers by  a  speedy  flight,  the  hind  legs  are 
formed  remarkably  long,  and  furnished  with 
strong  muscles;  their  length  gives  the  hare 
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when  hnnted,  are  so  well  known  to  every  sports- 
man,  as  not  to  deserve  mention,  except  to 
awaken  their  attention  to  those  faculties  nature 
has  endowed  it  with ;  which  serve  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  their  amusement,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  the  animal's  destruction.  It  very  rarely 
leaves  its  form  or  seat  in  the  day,  but  in  the 
night  takes  a  circuit  in  search  of  food,  always 
returning  throngh  the  same  menses,  or  passes. 

The  color  approaches  very  near  to  that  ofCoior. 
the  ground,  which  secures  it  more  effectually 
from  the  sight  of  men,  and  of  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey.  Providence  has  been  so  careful  in 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  species  of 
animals,  as  to  cause  in  northern  countries 
these  as  weiras  many  others  to  change  color, 
and  become  white  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
to  render  them  less  conspicuous  amidst  the 
mow.  Accidental  instances  of  white  hares  are 
met  with  in  South  Britain. 

Hares  differ  much  in  size:  the  smallest  are 
in  the  isle  of  liar/:  the  largest  in  that  of  Man, 
where  some  have  been  found  to  weigh  twelve 
pounds. 

Its  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  and  it  does  Food. 
great  injury  to  nurseries  of  young  treesj  by 
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eating  the  bark :  it   u  particnlarly  fond  «^ 
pinka,  paraley,  and  birch. 

The  hare  never  pairt*  bnt  in  the  rutting 
•easoD.  which  be^na  in  February,  the  mmle  pni'^ 
■ues  and  diecoTcra  the  female,  by  the  sagacity 
of  its  nose.  The  female  goes  with  yoang  one 
month,  brings  usually  two  young  at  s  time^ 
sometimes  three,  and  very  rarely  four.  8ir 
Thomas  Brown,  in  his  treatise  m  vulgar  erron.* 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  superfetation;  L  e.  a 
-  conception  upon  conception,  or  an  improve- 
ment  on  the  ^rst  fruit  before  the  second  i« 
excluded,  and  he  brings  this  animal  as  an 
instance;  asserting,  from  his  own  observation, 
that  after  the  first  cast  there  remain  successiTe 
conceptions,  and  other  younglings  very  im- 
mature, and  far  from  the  teriq  of  their  ezclu- 
Bion :  but  as  the  bare  breeds  very  frequently 
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\a^  es  to  it  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second 

Fctcundi  leporb  sapient  8ecUbitur  armos, 

^ya  the  bon  vivant,  *'  every  man  of  taste  will 

**  prefer  the  wing  of  the  fruitful  hare.'*    Pliny 

^  a  philosopher  i6  more  elplicit^  and  assig^ning 

^  moral  reason  for  the  great  encrease  of  this 

aoimal  gives  the  following  elegant  account  of 

it    Lepus  omnium  prad^e  nascens,  solus  prater 

Pa^podem  superfcstat,  aliud  educans^  aliud,  in 

utero  pilis  vestitum,  aliud  implume,  aliud  inchoa^ 

'turn  gerens  pariter. 

Hares  are  Very  subject  to  fleas;  Linnaus  ielXn 
US,  that  the  Dalecarlians  make  a  sort  of  cloth 
x>f  the  fur,  called^//;  which,  by  attracting 
ihose  insects,  preserves  the  wearer  from  their 
troublesome  attacks.*  The  hair  of  this  crea**- 
ture  forms  a  great  article  in  the  hat  manufac- 
ture ;  and  as  this  country  cannot  supply  a  suf- 
ficient number,  yast  quantities  are  annually 
imported  from  Russia  and  Siberia. 

The  hare  was  reckoned  a  great  delicacy 
'among  the  Romans sf  the  Britons,  on  the  con- 

*  Faun,Suec.^, 

i"  Inter  ares  tardus,  si  quhl  me  jucfice  Teram: 
Inter  quadrapeds  glofia  prima  Le^THS.  MariiaL  13.  OS. 
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trary.  thought  it  iropions  even  to  taste  it  ;*  yet 
this  animal  was  caltivated  by  them,  either  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  chace,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  superstition,  as  we  are  informed  that  Boa- 
dicea,  immediately  before  her  last  conflict 
with  the  Romans,  let  loose  a  hare  she  had  con- 
cealed in  her  bosom, 'which  taking-  what  was 
deemed  a  fortunate  course,  animated  her  sol- 
diers by  the  omen  of  an  easy  victory  oTcr  a 
timid  enemy.f 


t\.Vaiyine.  IjvpaihieoiealbDa.Forf/erAM.  Alpine H»<,ffuf.9HA/. 

mi^Volge.P&.3V.LVll.343.  ii.   No.   30a  p.   100. 

Lepui  TarUbilis.    Pailat  nm.  Arti.  Zool.  i.  108. 
*p.  1.  Gm.  Lin,  161. 

J.  HE  Varying  hare  inhabits  the  snmmits  of 
the  highland  mountains,  never  descends  into 
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the  loftiest  situations :  does  not  ran  fast,  and  if 
pureaed  is  apt  to  take  shelter  beneath  stones  or 
in  clefts  of  rocks;  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  very 
sprightly  and  full  of  frolick ;  is  fond  of  honey, 
^tnd  carraway  comfits,  and  is  observed  to  eat 
Its  own  dung  before  a  storm. 

It  18  less  than  the  common  bare,  weighing 
c^nly  61b.|.  whereas  the  first  weighs  from  eight 
^o  twelye  pounds.  Its  hair  is  soft  and  full ;  the 
predominant  color  grey  mixed  with  a  little 
Iblack  and  tawny. 

This  is  its  summer's  dress;  in  winter  it  en- 

^rely  changes  to  a  snowy  whiteness  except  the 

edges  and  tips  of  the  ears  which  retain  their 

1>lackness.     The  alteration  of  color  begins  in 

September,  and  first  appears  about  the  neck  and 

nimp;  in  April  it  again  resumes  its  grey  coat. 

This  is  the  case  in  Stj/ria,^  but  in  the  polar 

tracts  such  as  Greenland  it  never  varies  from 

white,  the  eternal  color  of  the  country.  In  the 

intermediate  climates  between  temperate  and 

frigid,  such  as  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  it  re-« 

gnlarly  experiences  these  vicissitudes  of  color, 

*  Kramer  Ausir,  515. 
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L  B^btt,  Conicnlni.     The  Rsbb«t  or  L^ns  Cuniciilus.  Gm.  Lin. 

Cony.  RaU  tyn.  quad.  %05.  1 63. 

Meyer'i  an.  i.  Tab.  83.  Lepus  ciuda  breviiiima  pa. 

Gemer  quad.  36%.  pillis  rubris.  faun,  Sttec. 

Lepni    Cauda  tua,     obi  core  9S. 

ciaereus.    Britson   quad.  Cuutculus    tvrram   fodifii»; 

S9.  Klein  quad,  bi, 

De  Buffon,  Tom.  *i.   303.  Br.  Zool.  43.      Hist.  quad. 

Tab.  50,  bl.  li.  No.  S0%.  p.  103. 


Germ.  Kuniglein,  Kaoiucbut. 
Dul,     Konyn 
Steed.  Kanin 
i)an.    Kauiue. 


Brit,  CwDJngpn 

fren.  I>e  Lapin 

bal.  Coiiiglio 

Span.  CoDcjo 

Port.  Coellio 


It  ia  well  observed  by  Pliny,  that  nature 

*  hath  shewed  g^reat  hindness,  in  cauaing^  thoie 

*  things  to  be  most  prolific,  that  are  the  most 
'  harmless  and  the  properest  for  our  food.'* 

This  excellent  observation  of  his,  cannot  be 
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tiie  pigeon,  /whose  increase,  from  one  pair, 
JOMy  in  four  jears  amount  to  14,760:*  but  rab- 
-belp  will  breed: seven  tim^s  a  y^r,  and  bring 
.^eight^young  ones  eax^h  time ;  09  a  supposition 
%his  happens  regularly,  during  four  years,  their 
-pnmbers  will  amount  to  1,274840.  By  this 
^account,  we.  might  justly  apprehend  being 
rerstocked  with  these  animals,  if  they  had 
a*  large  number  of  enemies  which  prevent 
-^ke  too  great  increase;  not  only  men,  but 
Slacks,  and  beasts  of  prey,  make  dreadful 
rliaveke  among  the.  species. .  Notwithstanding 
these  different  enemies,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
aad  Siraho,  that  they  once  proved  so  great  a 
misance  to  the  inhabitants  ^f  the  Balearic 
islands,  that  they  were  obliged  to  implore  the 
inistance  of  a  military  force  from  the  Romans, 
j&.tha  time  of  Augustus,  in  order  to  extirpate 
Aem.f  .  Their  native  country  is  Spain,  where 
Ikey  ^ere  taken,  as  we  dp  at  present,  by 
means  of  ferrets,  which  animals  were  first  in- 
troduced there  out  o(  Jfrica.'l  they  love  a 

*  Vide  Swedish  Essays,  transit  ted  by  Mr.  Stillingm 
JUeij  Ed.  1st.  p.  75. 
t  P/fit.  lib.  fill.  c.  55. 
X  Slrabo^  iii.  144* 

1  2b 
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temperate  anil  a  warm  climate,  and  are  inea- 
t)able  of  bearing  great  cold,  so  that  in  Sweden* 
they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  houses.  Our 
*"'"■- country  abounds  with  them;  their  ftirs  forrli 
a  considerable  article  inthe  hat  manufactares, 
and  of  late,  such  part  of  the  fur  as  is  unfit  for 
that  purpose,  has  been  found  as  good  as  fea- 
thers for  stuffing  beds  and  bolsters.  Numbers 
of  the  skins  are  annually  exported  to  China. 
The  Eiiglifh  counties  that  are  most  noted  for 
these  animals  are  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Camhridgeshire.  Methald,  ia  the  last  county,  is 
famous  for  the  best  sort  for  the  table;  the  soil 
there  is  sandy,  and  full  of  mosses  and  the  ca- 
rices.  Rabbets  swarm  in  the  isles  of  Orkney, 
tohere  their  skins  form  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.  Excepting  otters,  brown  rata, 
tommon  mice,  and  shrews,  no  other  quadru- 
peds are  found  there.  The  rahbets  of  those 
Isles  are  in  general  grey:  those  which  inhabit 
the  hills,  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

Formerly  the  silver-haired  rabbets  were  in 
great  esteem  for  lining  ctoaths,  and  their  skim 
told  at  three  shillings  a  pieceif  but  since  the 

*  Faun,  Suec,  25,  +  Harllib's  Lcgacj/. 
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introdaction  of  the  more  elegant  fare,  the  price 
b  fiUen  to  six-pence  each.  The  Sunk  Island  ^ 
in  the  Humbrr  was  once  famous  for  a  mouse* 
eoloored  species,  now  eictirpated  by  reason  of 
fhe  injury  it  did  to  the  banks  by  burrowing. 

♦  Ph.  IVqni.  Ifo.  96\, 
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SQUIRREL. 


Class  I' 


GENUS  Xm.    SQUIRREL. 

ToKf  four  before ;  five  behind. 

Ears  tufled. 

Tail  long  cloathed  with  longfawr. 


SSiConmon.  Sciorua  *ul|;arii.    Raii  lyn. 

quad.  H4. 
Meyer'i  an.  i.  Tab.  07. 
Getner  quad.  84S. 
Sciurus    rorus,    qaandoque 

gTJseo  admixta.    Briiion 

.  358. 


De  Buffon,  Tom. 

7'ab.  3^ 
Sciuros  anricnlis  apice  bar. 


balis,   palmii  4-dactjrli* 

plantis  S-dactjlii.    Gm 

Lin.  145. 
Seiurns  palmii  lolii  ulieni. 

Faun.  Suec  37. 
Sc.     Tolgsris    rabicniidiii. 

Klein  quad.  63. 
Br.  Zoot.  44,    Hitl.  quad. 

ii.  No.  32B.  p.  13S.  Arcl. 

ZooL  i.  143. 

Port.    Cinro 
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is  long  enough  to  cove i  tlic  whole  body,  and 
MS  clothed  with  lutig  hairsj  disposed  on  each 
«ach  side  horizontally,  which  gives  it  a  great 
■>readth.  These  serve  a  double  purpose;  when 
erected,  they  prove  a  secure  protection  from 
"the  injuriee  of  heat  or  cold;  when  extended, 
■thej'  are  very  iiislrumental  in  promoting  those 
-vast  leaps  the  animal  takes  from  tree  to  tree. 
Oq  the  authority  of  Klein  and  Limneus,  we 
may  add  a  third  application  of  the  form  of  the 
tail:  these  naturalists  tell  ns,  that  when  the 
tqoirrel  is  disposed  to  cross  a  river,  a  piece  of 
bark  is  the  boat,  the  tail  the  sail. 
TKis  animal  is  remarkably  neat,  lively,  ac-Manni 
[  tire,  and  provident:  never  leaves  its  food  to 
chance,  but  secures  in  some  hollow  tree  a  vast 
laagazine  of  nuts  for  winter  provision.  In  the 
fummer  it  feedson  the  buds  and  young  shoots, 
I  and  is  particularly  fond  of  those  of  the  fir  and 
pine;  and  also  of  the  young  cones.  It  makes 
its  nest  of  the  moss  or  dry  leaves,  between  the 
fork  of  two  branches,  and  brings  four  or  five 
young  at  a  time.  Squirrels  are  in  heat  early 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  very  diverting  to  see 
the  female  feigning  an  escape  from  the  pur- 
tait  of  two  or  three  males,  and  to  observe  the 
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variouB  proofs  tbey  give  of  their  agility^  which 
is  then  exerted  iii  full  force. 
JifKripHon  The  color  of  the  whole  head,  body,  tail,  and 
legs  of  thu  aoitnal,  is  a  bright  reddish  brown* 
the  belly  and  breast  white;  the  ears  are  very 
beautifully  ornamented  with  long  tufts  of  hair, 
of  a  deeper  color  than  those  on  the  body ;  the 
eyes  are  large,  blact,  and  lively;  the:for« 
teeth,  strong,  sharp,  and  well  adapted  to  iti 
food:  the  legs  are  short  and  muscular ;  the 
toes  long,  aifd  divided  to  their  origin :  the  nails 
strong  and  sharp,  in  short,  in  ill  respects  fitted 
for  climbing,  or  clinging  to  the  smallest 
bonghs :  on  the  fore-feet  it  has  only  four  toes, 
with  a  claw  in  the  place  of  the  thpmb  or  ior 
t^rior  toe,  ou  the  hind  feet  there  are  five  toes. 
When  it  eats  or  dresses  Itself,  it  sits  erept, 
covering  the  body  with  its  tiul,  aifd  makin^f 
use  of  the  fore-legg  as  hands.     It  is  observed. 


CBAilt 


DokMOusE;. 
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dlENUS  XIV.     bORMOUSfi* 

Toxs  four  before;  five  behind. 

£ab8  naked. 

TaiIi  long  covered  with  hain 


aTellananim    minor. 

Donnoose  or  Sleep. 

^  B4disjfn,quad.%'i0. 

V^^  DonDOiMB.    Bdw.9M. 

fl^^wter  qitad.  163. 

61£»  rapra  rafos  infra  albi. 

^•ni.  BrUfonquad,  115. 

De  Aifon,  Tom.  ?iii.  193. 


Myoxus  Muscardinus.  Gm,  ^,  t)or» 

Un,  155.  moMM. 

Mu8  Cauda  longa  pilosa  ror. 

pore  rufo  gulo  albicautck 

Faun,  Suec,  35. 
Br,  Zool.  45.      Hist,  quad, 

ii.  No.  359.  p.  157.  JrcL 

Zool,  i.  149. 


Srft.  Patliew 

fren,  Le  Moscardin,  Croqae- 

noiz,  Rat-d'or 
ft«f. '  Moscardiuo 


Span,  Liron 
Germ,  Rothe,  Wald.maul 
Steed.  Skogsmiis 
Dan,  Kassel.muQs. 


1  HIS  animal  Agrees  with  the  squirrel  in  its 
food,  residence,  and  in  some  of  its  actions :  on 
first  sight  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  it, 
but  on  a  closer  inspection,  such  a  difference 
may  be  discovered  in  its  several  parts,  as  vin- 
idicates  M.  Brisson  for  forming  a  distinct  genus 


>^.- 
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of  the  Dormice,  or  GUres.  These  want  the 
fifth  claw  on  the  interior  side  of  their  fore-feet, 
nor  are  their  ears  adorned  with  those  cle^unt 
ipfts  of  hair  which  distinguish  the  iqnirrel 
kind.  These  distinctions  prevale  in  the  other 
species,  such  as  the  Lerot  an^  Zot>. 
Kannert.  Dormice  iuhabit  woods,or  very  thick  ti^dget, 
forming  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  Mnle  low 
tree,  or  near  the  bottom  of  a  close  shrub :  u 
they  want  much  of  the  sprightliness  of  the 
squirrel,  they  never  aspire  to  the  tops  of  trees, 
or,  like  it,  attempt  to  bound  from  spray  to 
spray ;  like  the  squirrel  they  form  little  ma- 
gazines of  nuts,  fife,  for  winter  provision,  and 
take  their  food  in  the  same  manner,  and  same 
upright  posture.  -The  consumption  of  their 
hoard  during  the  rigor  of  the  season  is  bot 
small,  for  they  sleep  most  part  oF  the  time;  re- 
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•  rnoose^  bat  it  has  a  plumper  appearance,  and 
the  nose  is  more  blunt;  the  eyes  are  large, 
black,  and  prominent;    the  ears  are  broad, 
iMUided,  thin,  and  semi-transparent :  the  fore^ 
feet  are  famished  with  four  toes ;  the  hind- 
feet  with  five,  but  the  interior  toes  of  the  hind^ 
are  destitute  of  nails:  the  tail  is  about 
inches  and  a  half  long,  closely  covered  on 
every  side  with  hair:  the  head,  back,  sides, 
belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  tawny  red  color;  the 
ttaroit  white. 

These  animals  appear  seldom  far  from  their 

retreats,  or  in  any  open  place,  for  which  rea- 

ten  they  seem  less  common  in  England  than 

ibcy  really  are.     They  make  their  nests  of  Nest. 

grwm,  moss,  and  dead  leaves,  and  bring  usually 

three  or  foar  young  at  a  time. 
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BLACK  RAT. 


CtAf  I  f. 


GENUS  XV.    RAT. 

ToBS  four  before;  6ve  behind. 
Tail  very  slender:  naked^  or  very  ilightly 
haired. 


is.  SAicJfc. Mu>  domesticAi  major,  sea     MUR  Rattm.  Gm.'Lin.ltf. 


Katlui.  Ratitsn.quad.in. 

Meyer'i  an.  ii.  Tab.  83. 

Getner  quad.  731< 

Mii>  Cauda  longisiImK  ob- 
scure cinereud  Biuiun 
quad.  118. 

Ve  BuffuH,  Tom.  tiL  p.  278. 
Tdb.  36. 


Hut  Cauda  longa  aiibDudft 
corpora  fuico  cineresceu* 
t«.     Faun.  Suee.  33. 

Mos  Kattas,  mui  ciiMna* 
rim..  Klein  ^uqd,  67. . 

Br.  tool.  40.  Hist.  quad. 
ii.  No.  373.  p.  178.  Arct, 
Zofl.i.  IW. 


Brit.  Llygoden  ffrehgig  Cerm.   Ratz 

Fren.  he  Kat  i>iX.      Rot 

lial.  Ratio,  Sorcio  i!)'we<^    Rotta 

Span.  lUton,  Rata  Dan.     Kotlp. 
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^oung  game.    Unfortunately  for  us  it  is  a  do* 

^nestiG  animal,  always  residing  in  houses,  barns, 

«r  granaries,  and  nature  has  furnished  it  with 

^are*teeth  of  such  strength,  as  enable  it  to 

^orce  its  way  through  the  hardest  wood,  or 

^dest  mortar.  It  makes  a  lodge,  either  for  its 

4xy'8  rendence,  or  a  nest  for  its  young,  near  a 

ehUnney,  and  improves  the  warmth  by  form-* 

iog  in  it  a  magazine  of  wool,  bits  of  cloth,  hay 

qr^timwt'  It  begins  to  breed  under  the  age  of 

ODt  year,  and  goes  with  young  about  six  weeks, 

breeda  frequently  in  the  year,  an4  brings 

about  six  or  seven  young  at  a  time.    They 

iaerease  so  fast,  as  to  over-stock  their  abode ; 

which  often  forces  them,  through  deficiency 

of  food,  to  devour  one  another :  an  unnatural 

disposition  which  happily  prevents  even  the 

human  race  from  becoming  a  prey  to  them : 

not  but  that  there  are  instances  of  their  gnaw^ 

iog  the  extremities  of  infants  in  their  sleep. 

The  greatest  enemy  the  rats  haye  is  the 
weesel;  which  makes  infinitely  more  havoke 
among  them  than  the  cat;  for  the  weesel  is 
not  only  endowed  with  superior  agility,  but, 
from  the  form  of  its  body,  can  pursue  them 
through  all  their  retreats  which  are  imper«- 
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u  an  animal  quite  unknown  in  Scandinavia,  u 
we  have  been  assured  by  several  natives  of  the 
countries  which  form  that  tract,  and  Linaaus 
takes  no  notice  of  it  in  hu  last  lyBtem,  It  is  fit 
here  to  remark  an  error  of  that  able  naturalist 
in  speaking  of  the  common  rat,  which  be  saya 
was  first  brought  from  America  into  Europe  bj 
means  of  a  ship  bound  to  Antwerp.  The  fact 
is.  that  both  rat  and  mouse  were  unknown  to 
the  new  world  before  it  was  discovered  by  ithe 
Europeans,  and  the  first  rats  it  ever  knew,  were 
introduced  there  by  a  ship  from  Antwerp* 
This  animal  never  made  its  appearance  in  En- . 
^and  till  about  forty  years  ago.f  It  has  quite 
extirpated  the  common  kind  wherever  it  has 
taken  its  residence,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
we  shall  scarcely  find  any  benefit  by  thechange; 
the  Nonoaif  rat  having  the  same  dispoution, 
with  greater  abilitiee  for  doing  mUchief,  than 


m 

rubber  piiuIUT^ 

JUKU^  at  ;&  UMe^  4<tal 

In  cfatf  jvar.     It»  bite  i»  «»t 

ian^ruiiSy  thvf  %9«ni  Wtwft 

offir  to  strike  then* 
Srissam  dsKzibes  this  mue  animal  i vice 

es»  fL  170  under  the  title 
Jrnir  iu  iuis^  ami  ag^n>  p.  173  uuder  that  * 
!t  rot  iie  ttirre:;e.     M.  d^r  B:^ffi>H  $lile$  it  k 

resemblins:  the  mulota^  or  field 
respects;  but  eiceeilinj:  them 


that  this  rat  came  in  ships  ori;^ 
the  East  Indies.    Thej  are  found 
also  in  vast  numbers  in  IWsia,  from 
they  have  made  their  way  westerly 


«f  ea  ta  Petersburg. 
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t7.  fVaier.  L«  Rat  d'Eau.    Btlon  30. 

pi.  31. 
Mai  major  aqnaticus,   Mti 

Rsttns  aquatieas.      Rati 

1^.  quad.  217. 
Sorex  aqaaticna.     Charlton 

sx.  39. 
Mej/erU  an.  ii.  Tab.  84. 
HuRcaadalonga  pilii  KDpra 

ex    nigro  et  flaTMcente 

mixli*,  infra  dneiris  ve*. 

tUos.  Britton  ^lad,  1S4. 


De  fiu^ofl,  Tom.  nl.  348. 

Tad.  43. 
Has  aiDplii bills.  Hnicaada 

elongata    piloia    plantis 

palmatii.    Gm.  Un.  132. 
Castor  Cauda  lineari  tereti. 

Fwfit.  Suee.  ii.  Ed.  1. 

MusamphibiiuSS.  Ed.i~ 
Mus  aqaatills,    Kkin^md, 

67. 
Br.  Zool.  49.    HiH.  gnwt 

ii.  No.  380.  p.  las.  Jrel. 

Zool.  i.  ISt. 


irit.  Llfgodan  y  dwfr  Germ.  Wauerinuie.W.RBts. 

Fren.  Le  Rat  il'eaii  Du/.     Waler.rot 

Jfof.    Sofgo  tDOfganga  Si^d.    Watn.ratta 

SpoMi  fkm.     VBDd-rotte< 
Fort. 


IdlNNMliS  from  the  external  appearance 
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|iich  he  found  it,  in  the  system  of  our  illua- 
Vr|0Q8  countryman  Ray,. 

The  water-rat  never  frequents  bouses,  X^vX  Manner^, 
is  filways  found  op  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditcbeQ  . 
and  ponds*  where  it  borrows  and  fcjreeds.  I( 
itfi^  on  9mall  fish*  or  the  fry  pf  greater,  on 
ftogs,  insects,  and  sometimes  on  roots  ^  it  haq 
)i fishy  taste,  and  in  some  countries  is  eaten; 
M*  dc  Buffon  informing  us  that  the  peasants  in 
France  eat  it  pn  mqigre  days* 

It  swims  and  dives  admirably  well,  and  con?- 
tiaues  long  under  water,  though  the  toes  are 
divided  like  those  of  the  common  rat ;  not  cout 
nected  by  membranes,  as  Mr.  Ray  jmagined, 
and  as  Liimteus^  aiid  other  writers,  relate  ^fteir 
him. 

The  male  weighs  about  nine  ounces:  the peacpptio^^^ 
length  is  seven  inches  from  the  end  of  the  nose 
to  the  tail;  the  tail  five  iuches:  on  each  foot 
aip  five  toes,  the  inner  toe  of  the  fore-foot  is 
very  small;  the  first  joint  of  the  latter  is  very 
flexible,  which  must  greatly  assfst  it  iif  9wim* 
ming,  and  forming  its  retreat.  The  head  is 
large,  the  ears  small,  and  scarcely  appear 
^ough  the  hair;  the  nose  blunt,  and  the  eyes 
\itile :  the  teeth  large,  strong  and  yellow :  tbi» 

1  2d 
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'SD.  florvefl'.  Ccait  lon^-titled  field  modie.  'Cauda  longa  tobpiloia,  an^ 

'    Br.ZQOl.lt.jipp.49S.Hitl.  ricnlis  rellere  longioribnt. 

f/iaf/.  ii.  No.  3S4.  p.  IS5.  Shaa'tGen,  Zool.  ii  p.  0%. 

Mas  mesiorias.     M.  supra  Linn.  Tr.  TJi.  974. 

ferru|ineiii,  lObtai  alblii,  tVkUe'^t  Setbome,  33,  Sb. 

This  species  is  Very  nnmerons  in  Hampshirv, 
particularly  during  harvest. 
Manners,  They  fOrm  their  nest  above  the  grband; 
between  the  straws  of  the  standing  com,  and 
sometimei  in  thistles;  it  is  of  a  round  shape, 
and  composed  of  the  bUdes  of  com.  They 
brinj^  about  eight  young  at  a  time. 

They  heyer  enter  houses,  but  are  often  car- 
ried in  the  sheaveB  of  corn  into  ricks,  and  a 
hundred  of  them  have  been  foubd  in  a  single 
rick,  on  pulling  it  down  to  be  honsed.    Those 
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(mnce.  They  are  more  slender  than  the  other 
toDg-tailed  Field  Mouse ;  their  eyes  less  pro- 
tninent;  their  ears  naked,  and  standing  out  of 
the  for ;  their  tail  slightly  covered  with  h^ir ; 
their  back  of  a  (\i11er  red  than  the  larger  spe- 
cies; inclining  to  the  color  of  a  Dormouse: 
the  belly  white ;  a  strait  line  along  the  sides 
dividing  the  colors  of  the  back  and  belly. 


Mu  domesticus  Vulgaris,  seo 

iDiDor.     Ran  iyn,  quad, 

218. 
Seb.  Museumyi.  Tab.  111. 

f.  0.  its  skeleton.  Tab.  31. 
"Gttnerquad.  71 4. 
Mas  rauda  longissima  ob. 

scare  cinereus,  ventre  sub. 

nlbescente.  Brisson  quad. 

110. 
De  'Buffon^  Tom.  Tii.  309. 

^rii.  LTjgoden 

Fren.  LaSoaris 

^d.  Topo,  sorfce 

^pan.  Raton 

Port.  Ratinho 


Mus  muscolos.    m.  canda  so.  Mou$e. 

elongata,  sabnoda,  palmis  Common* 

tetradactylis,  plantis  pen. 

tadact  jlis,  pollrce  muticow 

Gm.  Lin.  \iB. 
Faun.  Suec.  34. 
Mas  minor,  Mosculus  vul- 
garis.   Klein  quad.  57. 
Br.  Zool.  50.     Hist.  quad. 

ii.  No.  382.  p.  184.  Ard. 

Zool  i.  159. 

Germ.  Maas 

But.  Muyt 

Swed.  Mas 

Dan,  Mau». 


X  mS  timid,  cautious,  active  little  animal, 
ii  too  well  known  to  require  a  description ;  it 
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ii  ep^relj  domestic,  beiog  never  foand  in 
fields,  or,  as  M.  Bufon  obteiires,  in  any  eonw" 
tries  uninhabited  bj  manbind.  It  breeds  Terjr 
freqnentlj  in  the  yealr,  and  brings  six  or  seren 
jonng  at  a  time.  This  species  is  often  fonnd 
Of  a  pure  white,  in  which  state  it  makes  a  most 
beautifnl  apjwaraoce,  the  fine  full  eje  appear- 
ing tfr  great  advftntage,  amidst  the  snowy  «»■ 
lor  of  the  far.  The  root  of  white  hellebore 
-  and  MaTes-acre,  powdered  and  mixed  With 
kneal.  If  a  certain  poismi  to  them. 


il.  Afrataifc  Mni  irVaUi.  H.  caada  un. 
tiali,  auric  u1i>  Telle  re  pro. 
TniDQlii,  pal  mis  anbtredac. 
tylii,  corpora  fuses.  Gm. 
Un.  134. 
Mus  agrettis  capile  grand! 


tis  in  dorso  ct  aalaral* 
clnereif  in  ventia  vettltiii 
Brision  ptmd.  195. 
Mtuagreitii.  Finit.5iiee.ia 
De  Buffon,  Ttm.  *ii.  309. 
Tat>.  47. 


^TKhlvm.ttaiilyH.iuad.     Klein  quad.  57.  JVo.  50. 
^18.  Br.  2ool.  5a    HUt.  guad. 
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inch  and  a  half;  the  head  U  very  large ;  th^ 
ejcB  prominent ;  the  ears  qnite  hid  in  the  fur; 
llie  whole  npper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  fer- 
Wgiiions  color,  mixed  with  black ;  the  belly 
^[rf a  deep  ash-color :  the  tail  is  covered  with 
aliort  hair,  ending  with  a  little  bush,  about  a 
^^piarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  legs,  particu- 
larly the  fore  legs,  very  short. 

This  animal  makes  its  nest  in  moist  mea- Manii^rf. 
^ows,  and  brings  eight  young  at  a  time :  it 
lias  a  strong  affection  for  them ;  one  that  was 
seduced  into'  a  wire  trap,  by  placing  its  brood 
in  itj  was  so  intent  on  fostering  them,  that  it 
appeared  quite  regardless  of  its  captivity.  The 
manners  of  this  creature  much  resemble  the 
88th  species:  like  it,  this  resides  under  ground, 
and  lives  on  nuts,  acorns,  but  particularly  on 
com;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  the  place  of 
its  abode,  seldom  infesting  gardens.  It  has 
been  observed  that  in  housing  a  rick  of  com, 
the  dogs  have  devoured  all  the  mice  of  this 
species  that  they  could  catch,  and  rejected  the 
common  kind,  and  that  the  cats  on  the  con- 
trary would  touch  none  but  the  last. 


\as>  T£T1D  SHREW.       Ci.Afi  f, 


GENUS  XVI.    SHREW. 

Tbsth  cutting,  pointing  forward. 

NosB  long,  slender. 

Eabs  small. 

ToKs  five  on  each  foot. 

X.  Fetid,     HDiaraneni.  Shrew,  Shrew  Sorei  araiwB).  S.  caudame- 

Moiue,  or  n>rd)'  Sbrew.  diocri,  corpore  subtus  &!• 

RaU  (yn.  quad.  339.  bido.  Gm.  lAtt.  1 14. 

Getner  quad.  747.  J^min.  Su*c.  S4. 

Mns  araiwiu  lapra  ex  Tusca  Mm  aranens  roslro  pruda^ 

rafu  Infra  albicans,  firu-  tlore.  Kteiu  quad.  58. 

ton  quad.  120.  Br.  Zool.  54.     Hist.    quad. 

De  Buffon,  Tom.  fiii.   67.  U.  No.  438.  p.  221.  Aret. 

Tab.  10.  foot,  i.  101. 

Brit.  Llygoden  goch,Chwigt.  Port. 

len,  Ujg  Germ. Spi  I z man w,ZistiniiSf, 


«LAtf  L        FETID  SHREW.  Idl 

lender,  and  the  upper  part  is  much  longer 
^than  the  lower,  beset  with  long  but  fiue  whig- 
iLers;  the  ears  are  short,  and  rounded;  the 
eyes  are  very  small,  and,  like  those  of  the 
mole,  almost  concealed  in  the  hair.  The  color 
of  the  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  of 
a  brownish  dusky  red;  the  belly  of  a  dirty 
white;  the  tail  is  covered  with  short  dusky 
hairs;  the  legs  are  very  short;  the  feet  are 
divided  into  five  toes.  Above  and  below  ara 
two  dender  cutting  teeth  pointing  forward^ 
aad  on  each  a  minute  process;  the  rest  of  the 
teeth  are  so  closely  united,  as  to  appear  a  con- 
tinued serrated  bone  in  every  jaw;  the  whole 
number  is  twenty  eight. 

The  shrew  inhabits  old  walls,  heaps  of  Manners. 
itones,  and  holes  in  the  earth;  is  frequently 
found  near  hayricks,  dunghills,  and  necessary 
houses;  is  often  observed  rooting  like  a  swine 
in  ordure:  it  lives  on  corn,  insects,  and  any 
filth;  from  its  food,  or  the  places  it  frequents, 
has  a  disagreeable  smell;  cats  ^ill  kill  but 
not  eat  it.  Brings  four  or  five  young  at  a 
time.  In  August  there  is  an  annual  mortality 
of  them,  numbers  being  in  that  season  found 
dead  in  the  paths.  The  antients  believed 
1  2b 
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t^em  to  be  i^iurioiu  to  cattle,  an  error  now 
d|etec;teil. 


S3.  fFaler.  Sfirei  fodieDS.  S.  cinda  gie.    Sqicz  to^tMi,  Pmliai  mmA. 

Lfnn.  rr.»ii.276^ 

La  Musaraigoe  d'Eaii,  do 

Buffon.  Tom.  t\\\.  G4. 
Water  SbT«T,   AM  9tf'<i 

ii.  ATo.  429,  p,  «5, 


lubvuda,  corpora 
nigricante  subtus  cinereo, 
di{(itii  ciliatia,    Gm.  Lin. 

Mus  aranfus  dorso  nigro 
Tenlr<-que  ulbo.  Merret 
Pituu.  107. 


X  HIS  tpecioi  inhabits  the  banlit  of  ditcheia. 
and  other  wet  situations,  and  is  io  some  plaoeft 
calledr  tbQ  Blind  Mouse,  from  the  smaltnese  of 
its  ejes.  The  Germans  call  it  Graber  or  di(p- 
ger.  I  ima^ne  it  to  be  the  same  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Hiithcrland  call  the  water  mole, 
and  those  of  Cathness,  the  LaveUan,  which  the 


t      WATER  l^ftRE W.  XftJ 

Its  length  from  nose  to  tail  is  three  inches  Deseription 
and  three  quarters;  the  tail  two  inches:  the 
nose  long  and  slender ;  ears  minute ;  eyes  very 
small  and  hid  iji  the  fur;  the  color  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  black ;  the  throat, 
breast  and  belly  ash-color ;  beneath  the  tail  is 
a  triangular  dusky  spot. 

[An  animal  of  this  genus,  but  different  from 
the  Water  Shrew  in  some  respects,  was  found 
in  a  ditdh  neUt  Norfolk,  by  W.  J.  Hooker,  esq. 
The  color,  an  uniform  greyish  black;  a  fringe 
of  short  white  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
the  tdiil;  the  test  of  the  tail  black,  except  the 
tip,  which  is  white;  the  legs  and  toes  fringed 
nadtmeath  with  ilrhite  hairs.] — Ed. 


MOLK. 
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GENUS  XVH.    MOLE. 

Noil  long,  ilender. 

Jaw  upper,  much  long^er  than  the  lower. 
Ear*  noae. 

FoRx-VKBT  very  broad,  with  scarcely  any  ap- 
parent  legs  before :  hind-feet  very  tmall. 


94.   Eiir0.Talpa.    The  Hol»,    Mole. 

P'^-  W«Tp,    or   Wint.     Rati 

lyn.  quad.  230. 

Uegeft  on.  1.  Tab.  % 

'I'atpB   albm  nuifru.      Seb. 

Alut.  i.  p. il.  Tab.  31.  f.i. 

Sib.  Scot.  n. 

Getner  quad.  9S1. 

Talpa  cuudata  ujgricani  pe. 
dibut  snticii  et  poslicii 
peiitadactylii.  BriMiun 
quad.  20S. 


As  BuffoH^  Tofth  *IU.  81. 

7'a&.  19. 
Talpa  eurapsi.    T.  nnd* 

br^,  pedibm  peatadae* 

tflit.    6m.  Lin.  lia 
Faun.  Svec.  tS. 
Talpa.    Klein  quad.  SO. 
Br.  Zook  n.  Hut.  quad.  ii. 

No.  440.  p.  )«9.    Arcl. 

Zool.  i.  IM. 


I 


every  article  of  the  creation,  even  to  the  most 
apparently  contemptible,  by  adapting  thepartf 
to  its  destined  course  of  lite,  appears  more  evi- 
dent in  the  mole  than  in  any  other  animal. 

A  subterraneous  abode  being  allotted  to  it, 
the  seeming  defects  of  several  of  its  parts 
vanish;  which,  instead  of  appearing  maimed, 
or  anfinished,  exhibit  a  most  striking  proof  of 
the  fitness  of  their  contrivance.  The  breadth, 
itreogth,  and  shortness  of  the  fore-feet,  which 
are  inclined  sideways,  answer  the  use  as  well 
u  form  of  hands,  to  scoop  out  the  earth,  to 
form  its  habitation,  or  to  pursue  its  prey.  Ha<I 
they  been  longer,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth 
would  have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of 
its  strokes  in  working,  or  have  impeded  itt 
course;  the  oblique  position  of  the  fore-feet 
has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  flings  all  the 
loose  soil  behind  the  animal. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  not  less  admirably 
contrived  for  its  way  of  life;  the  fore-part  is 
thick  and  very  muscular,  giving  great  strength 
to  the  action  of  the  fore-feet,  enabling  it  to 
dig  its  way  with  amazing  force  and  rapidity, 
either  to  pursue  its  prey,  or  elude  the  search 
of  the  most  active  enemy.     The  form  of  its 


hind  ptrtii  vfaich  bk  imftll  and  ttfpcr,  en^Moi 
it'to  pHi  with  great  faoility  through  tfie  «ttrtb, 
-that  the  fore-£eet  had  flang  behind ;  for  had 
each  part  of  the  bodj  been  of  equal  thioknes, 
its  iligfat  would  have  been  impeded,  uid  itf 
Konrity  precariooi. 

The  jfein  is  most  excenirely  compact,  Mnd 
fo  toDgh  M  not  to  be  cat  but  by  a  very  Mstp 
kmfe;  the  hair  isTery  rtiort.  and  olo»  set,  and 
■ofter  than  ihe  finest  etlk ;  the  usual  cdor  ii 
black,  not  bat  that  there  are  instanceB  of  thntt 
animalt  being  apottfid,*  and  a  creme  color^ 
breed  ii  somettmes  found  in  my  lands  near 
Downing. 

The  smallnen  of  the  eyefl  (  which  gave  Oc- 
caeioD  to  the  aotienta  to  deny  it  the  tenae  ctf 
aight,)t  is  to  this  animal  a  p«caliar  happiness; 
a  small  degree  of  visidu  is  sufficient  for  an 
animal  ever  destined   to  live  under  ground ; 


Clu$  I.  MOLE.  laST' 

tkem  very  small,  but  also  covered  them  very 
dlotelj  witK  fur.  Anatomiflts  meution  ( besidef 
these )  a  third  very  wonderful  ccntrivaiice  for 
their  security^  and  inform  us  that  each  eye  is 
famished,  with  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  erert* 
ing  them,  according  to  its  exigencies. 

To  make  amends  for  the  dimness  of  its  sight* ; 
the  mole  is  amply  recompensed,  by  the  great 
perfection  of  two  other  senses,  those  of  hearing 
tnd  of  smelling;  the  first  gives  it  notice  of  the 
nost  distant  approach  of  danger;  the  other, 
which  is  equally  exquisite,  directs  it  in  the. 
midst  of  darkness  to  its  food :  the  nose  also, 
being  very  long  and  slender,  is  well  formed 
for  thrusting  into  small  holes,  in  search  of  the 
worms  and  insects  that  inhabit  them.  These 
gifts  may  with  reason  be  said. to  compensate 
the  defect  of  sight,  as  they  supply  in  this  ani* 
mal  all  its  wants,  and  all  the  purposes  of  that 
Beose^Xhus  amply  supplied  as  it  is,  with  every 
necessary  accommodation  of  life,  we  must 
avoid  assenting  to  ah  observation  of  a  most 
respectable  writer,  and  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  note,  where  he  may  find  the  very  words 
of  that  author,  and  compare  them  with  those 


196  ,;tfOLE.  CLAit  I, 

of  oar  illustrious  countryman,  Mr.  Baif.* 
It  is  supposed  that  the  verdant  circles  sc 
often  seen  in  grass  groands,  called  by  conntrj 
people/f/j73/  rings,  are  omng  to  the  operatiooi 
of  these  animals,*'  who  at  certain  seasons  perforoi 
their  burrowings  by  circnmgy rations,  which 
loosening  the  soil,  gire  the  surface  a  greatei 
fertility  and  ranfcness  of  grass  than  the  other 
parts  within  or  without  the  ring. 

'  The  mole  breeds  in  the  spring,  and  bringi 
four  or  five  young  at  a  time;  it  makes  its  nesl 
of  moss,  and  that  always  under  the  largest 
hillock,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  gronud. 
It  is  observed  to  be  most  active,  and  to  cast 
up  most  earth,  immediately  before  rain,  and 

*  La  taupe,  lans  (tre  aiengle,  a  Ui  yenx  li  pelJb,  si 
couTert*,  qu'elle  ne  peut  faire  grftnd  uiage  da  wns  de  la 
f  u« :  en  dedommagemeni  la  nature  lui  a  donni  MMc  mag- 
uificcnce  I'utage  du  t. 
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in  the  winter  before  a  thaw,  becanse  at  those 
ttmes  the  worms  and  insects  begin  to  be  in 
motion^  and  approach  the  surface;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  Tery  dry  weather,  this  animal  seldom 
or  never  forms  any  hillocks,  as  it  penetrates 
deep  after  its  prey,  which  at  such  seasons  re- 
tirea  far  into  the  ground.     During  summer  it 
runs  in  search  of  snails  and  worms  in  the  night 
time  among  the  grass,  which  makes  it  the  prey 
of  owls.  The  mole  shews  great  art  in  skinning 
a-worm,  which  it  always  does  before  it  eats  it; 
stripping  the  skin  from  end  to  end,  and  s^uee?^ 
iog  oat  all  the  contents  of  the  body. 

These  animals  do  incredible  damage  in  gar- 
dens, and  meadows,  by  loosening  the  roots  of 
plants,  flowers,  grass,  corn,  &V.  Mortimer  says, 
that  the  roots  of  Falma  christi  and  white  hel- 
lebore, made  into  paste,  and  laid  in  their  holes, 
will  destroy  them.  They  seem  not  to  have 
many  enemies  among  other  animals,  except  in 
Scotland,  where  (if  we  may  depend  on  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald)  there  is  a  hind  of  mouse,  with 
a  black  back,  that  destroys  moles.^  We  have 
been  assnred  that  moles  are  not  found  mlreland. 

*  Sib.  Hist.  Scot.  Pftrt  ii2,  p.  12.  I  did  not  find  it  w^ 
kfloiTQ  at  pr^MDt, 

i  2w 
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GENUS  XVni.    URCHIN. 


Toes  five  on  each  foot 

Body  covered  with  short  stronj^  spiaes. 

«  Echinus  BCfrinactus  terreu     Eclitniu  terrnlrli.  Getiit 


(lit.  Rati  tga.  quad.  %3l. 
Me-ner't  an.  \.  T<di.  S5,  96. 
Sib.  Scat.  11. 
Erinu«i»   [larfui    DOtlra*. 

Seb.  Mut.  1.  p.  78.  Tab. 

49.  t.iyt. 

£rinac«ui  aurkalii  erectii. 

Briti'inquad.  138. 
J)e  Buffan,  Tom.  liii.  28. 

Tab.  8. 


Gm. 


quad.  366. 
Er)na»a«  europMUS. 

Lin.  76. 
Erinacca*  tpinotui  iDricn. 

Utai.     Fain.  Suee.  02. 
AcanthioD  Tolgarit  notlru. 

KMit  quad.  60. 
Br.ZooL  51.  Hirt. quad.  il. 

No.  446.  p.  234.    Arct. 

ZooL  i,  106, 


Brit.  Unenog.Draen  J  coed  Germ.  Igel 

Fren.L'HfnMoa  Dut.     Eegel.iarluu 

biU.  RIccio  Saed.  Ig«lhot 

Span.TAi%a  Dan,    Pin.iaiD,  Plu-soe. 
Port.  Ouriid 
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lower^  and  the  end  flat ;  the  nostrils  are  nar- 
row, terminated  on  each  side  by  a  thin  loose 
flap;  the  color  of  the  nose  is  dusky,  it  i^  co- 
vered by  a  few  scattered  hairs;  the  upper  part 
of  the  head,  the  sides,   and  the  rump,   are 
clothed  with  strong  stiff  hairs,  approaching 
the  natnre  of  bristles,  of  a  yellowish  and  cine- 
reous hue.     The  legs  are  short,  of  a  dusky  co- 
lor,  and  almost  bare ;  the  toes  on  each  foot  are 
fire  in  number,  long,  and  separated  the  whole 
way;   the  thumb,  or   interior  toe,   is  much 
shorter  than  the  others;  the  claws  long,  but 
weak ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
^des  are  closely  covered  with  strong  spines,  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  very  sharp  pointed; 
their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle  black, 
the  points  white.     The  eyes  are  small,  and 
placed  high  in  the  head ;   the  ears  are  round, 
pretty  large,  and  naked.     The  mouth  is  small, 
but  well  furnished  with  teeth;  in  each  jaw 
are  two  sharp  pointed  cutting  teeth ;  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  on  each  side  four  tushes,  and 
five  grinders ;  in  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side 
are  three  tushes,  pointing  obliquely  forward ; 
mnd  beyond  those,  four  grinders. 

The  hedge  hog  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  keep-  Manners. 


ing  retired  in  the  day,  bot  is  in  notion  th* 
whole  night,  in  learch  of  food.  It  generally 
reeides  in  small  thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in 
ditches  covered  with  bushes,  lying  well 
wrapped  up  in  moss,  grass,  or  leares.  Its  food 
is  roots,  fruits,  worms,  and  insects:  it  lies  no- 
derthe  undeserved  reproach  of  sucking  c^tle. 
and  hurting  their  udders,  but  the  smallnesa  of 
its  mouth  renders  that  impossible. 

It  is  a  mild,  helpless,  and  patient  animal, 
and  would  be  liable  to  injury  from  every  epe* 
my,  had  not  Providence '  guarded  it  with  a 
strong  covering,  and  a  power  of  rolling  itself 
into  a  ball,  by  that  means  securing  the  de- 
fienceless  parts.  The  barbarity  of  anatomists 
furnishes  us  with  an  amazing  instance  of  its  ' 
patience;  one  that  was  dissected  alive,  and 
whose  feet  were  nailed  down  to  the  tlU>Ie,  en- 
dured that,  and  every  stroke  of  the  operator's 
knife,  without  even  one  groan.* 


€l^«i.     aftiPA7i9«Ai^         m 
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the  ^kia;  hind  leg^i  p9WtU\g  qui^  IfwJli^ 


GENUS  XIX.    SEAL. 

Texth  in  the  upper  jaw^  six,  pointed;  in  the 

lower  jaw^  four,  rather  blunt. 
Toss  five  palmated  on  each  foot. 
Boot  thick  at  the  shoulders,  tapering  towards 

the  tail. 

Sea  calf.  PA.  Trans,  it.  74.  Utsok  ?  Craniz  Greenl.  i.  36.  Greai, 

Tab.  5.  125. 

Le  grand  Pboqoe.  De  Buf»  Great  seal.    Hist,  quad.  ii. 

/on,  Tom.  xiii.  346.  No.  478.  p.  277.     Arci. 

Phocabarbata.  Crin.Lm.  66.  Zool.  i.  186. 

A.  SPECIES  not  very  uncommon  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  particularly  about  the  rock 
Hiskyr,  one  of  the  western  isles,  where  it  grows 
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to  the  I«Dgth  of  twelve  feet.  Ooe  was  lomt 
yean  ago  ihewn  id  London,  aod  notwith- 
ftauding  it  wu  w  jioun^  ai  to  haTe  scarcely 
any  teeth,  yet  it  wai  levcn  feet  and  a  half 
loDg;. 

In  my  TC^age  among  the  Hebrides  I  fre- 
<pieBtly  heard  of  thii  species,  but  did  not  meet 
with  it.  Mr.  Thompson,  onr  matter*  shot  one, 
bat  it  rank,  and  we  loft  it 
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htYmm  marin,  on  loiip  de 

Mer.    BelanU.  FI.M. 
Sell,    Seoile,    or    Sea-calf* 

Phoca,  sea  fitalus  mari. 

Mi.  RaU  nfn.  quad.  189. 
Sca-calf.   PhU.  Trans.  No. 

4A9,Tab.\.Abridg\Wii. 
SmUkU  Kerry ^  ^,  364. 
BwrUueU  Comw.  284. 
Worm.  mu$4.  289. 
Kassigiak.      Crantz^i  hist. 

Greeni.  i.  123. 


Le  Phoqoe.    De  Buffon,  37.  Common 

Tom.  xiii.  333.  Tab.  46. 
Horr.  Icel.  88. 
Poniop.  Norw.  it.  135. 
Briisonquad.  102. 
Phoca  fitolina.  Crm.Liii.63, 
Phoca.     KUin  quad.  93. 
Phoca  dentibus  caniiiis  rec 

til.  Faun.Suee.4. 
Br.  ZooL  34.     Uitt.  quad! 

ii.  No.  470.  p.  270.  Jrd. 

Zool.  i.  175. 


Brii.  Moelrhon 

Fren.  Le  Veao  mari  a 

liai.  Vechio  marino 

Span.  Lobo  martoo 


Oerm.  Meer  wolff,  Meer  hand 
Dut.     Z^e  bond 
Swed.  Sial 
Dan.    Saei  huod. 


JL  HE  common  leh^h  of  those  taken  on  the  DacripHon 
British  coasts^  is  from  five  to  six  feet. 

The  subject  that  we  took  our  description 
from,  was  a  youn^  one ;  allowance  must  there- 
fore be  made  for  the  proportions  of  the  mea- 
sarements  of  those  that  have  attained  their  foil 
aise.  Its  length,  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to 
fte  end  of  the  hind  feet,  was  two  feet  nine 
inches,  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  two  feet  three 
inches ;  the  tail  two  and  a  half;  the  fore  legs 
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were  deeply  iminersed  in  the  skin  of  the  body : 
what  appeared  out,  was  only  ei^^htinchea  lon^; 
ih9  breadth  «f  the  fore  feet,  when  extended, 
ma  three  inehet  and  a  half;  the  hind  1^^ 
were  placed  in  such  a  manner,  ai  to  point  di- 
rectly backwards,  and  were  ten  inches  long ; 
ihch  hind  foot,  when  extended,  was  nine  inchea 
and  a  half  broad ;  every  foot  was  divided  into 
five  toe« :  and  each  of  these  connected  by  A 
itfong  and  broad  web,  covered  on  both  ndet 
witli  short  hair.  The  toes  were  furnished  with 
stroi^  claws,  well  adapted  to  assist  the  animal 
hi  cUmbing  the  tocks  it  bashed  6ti ;  the  clawa 
on  the  hind  feet  were  about  an  inch  long-, 
slender,  and  strait,  ezerpt  at  the  ends,  which 
were  a  little  incurrated. 

The  circamference  of  the  body  in  the  thick- 
est part,  whkh  was  near  the  shoalden,  wai 
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Md  aboTe  faeh  eye,  were  a  few  of  the  sama 
kind*.  The  form  of  the  tongue  of  this  animal 
m-fotingular,  that  were  other  notef  wanting^ 
that  alone  wonld  distingnish  it  from  all  othet 
^faadrupeds,  being  forked,  or  dit  at  the  end, 
The  cutting  teeth  are  singular  in  respect  to 
their  number,  being  sidt  in  the  upper  jaw*  and 
only  four  in  the  low^er.  It  has  two  caiiihe 
teeth  above  and  below«  and  on  each  lide  of 
the  jaws  five  grinders ;  the  total  thirty-four. 

The  whole  animal  was  covered  with  short 
bair»  very  closely  set  together;  the  color  of 
that  on-the  head  and  feet  was  dusky;  qi|  th^ 
bo4y  dwky.ipotted  irregularly  with  white;  on 
the  b^cH  the  dusky  color  predominated,  on  the 
belly  white,  but  seals  vary  greatly  in  their 
mar^f  aqd  colors,  and  some  have  been  found* 
entirely  white. 

The  seal  is  common  on. most  of  the  rocky 
shores  of  G/'eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  especially 
on  the  northern  coasts ;  in  Wales  it  frequents 
the  coasts  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  Anglesey.  \% 
preys  entirely  on  fish,  and  never  molests  the 
sea  fowl;  for  1  have  seen  numbers  pf  eaci) 

*  In  (he  AshmoUan  Musfum  zi  Qj^ord^  is  a  goo4 
picture  of  two  white  leaU. 

X  2a 
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floating  on  the  waves,  at  if  in  companj.  Seali 
eat  ibfir  prey  beneath  the  waterr  and  Id  caw 
they  are  devouring  any  very  oily  fish,  the  placft. 
is  known  by  a  certain  imootliness  of  the  varei 
imraerliately  above.  The  power  of  oil  in  atillii^ 
the  wavea  excited  by  a  storm,  is  mentioned  by 
Plinvi  the  moderns  have  made  ihe  experiment 
with  success,*  and  by  that  made  one  advance 
towards  eradicating  the  vulgar  prejndtcM 
against  that  great  and  elegant  writer. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  obligations  we 
were  under  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrington  ofDiuas, 
in  Caernarvonshire,  for  several  learned  comma.- 
nications,  bat  in  particular  for  the  natural  hw- 
tory  of  this  animal,  which  we  shall  give  the 
public  in  his  own  words. 
'  '  The  seals  are  natives  of  our  coasts,  and  are 
'  found  most  frequently  between  Llyn  in  Caer- 
the  northpm  narls  of  Anple- 
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*  bkmf  animal  is  Fhocti;*  the  valgar  name  is 
*«ea  calf,  and  on  that  account,  the  male  ib 

0 

^  aatted  the  bull,  and  the  female  the  cow,  but 
<die  Cetiic  appelative  is  Moelrhon,  from  the 
^  word  Moel,  bald,  or  without  ears,  and  Rlion^ 

*  a  ipear  or  lance. 

*  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  ready 
'divers,  and  are  very  bold  when  in  the  sea, 
'nrimroing  carelessly  enough  about  boats; 
Mheirdens  or  lodgements  are  in  hollow  rochp, 

*  or  eavems,  near  the  sea,  but  out  of  the  reach 

'of  the  tide :  in  the  summer  they  will  come  out 

'of the  water,  to  bask  or  sleep  in  the  sun,  on 

rtlie  top  of  large  stones,  or  shivers  of  rocks, 

*lid  that  is  the  opportunity  our  countrymen 

'tike  of  shooting  them;   if  they  chance  to 

'eicape,  they  hasten  towards  their  proper  ele«-> 

'nent,  flinging  stones  and  dirt  behind  them, 

'as  they  scramble  along;  at'  the  same  time 

'  sipressine:  their  fears  by  piteous  moaos,  but 

'if  they  happen  to  be  overtaken,  they  \ull 

'  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  their  feet  and 

'  teeth,  till  they  are  killed.     They  are  taken 

♦  Doctor  CharUfon  derifes  th«»  wnnl  p^iKii  px  Suk^^ 
b9aiu  qttem  edit:  vide  Exercilatlmes  de  dij,  J'l,  pitc,  p. 
4a.    Bttt  1  do  not  find  sdj  aathoritj  for  iii»  opioiuai 


*  for  thertlieof  tt»inUDi,«tid  fbr^oQtiirit 

*  fat  yieldi;  the  fornm  fell  for  foar  Aillngf. 

*  or  foar  and  six-pence  a  pieces  which,  when 

*  dresBcd)  ate  very  niefal  in  coTering  tmohl^ 

*  loakiag  waiitcoats,  shot  pouohe^  and  WTeral 

*  other  eonVenfencies,' 

The  fleth  af  thete  aninaala,  And  eVen  afp&r* 
ptmeu,  formerly  foand  a  place  at  the  tablea  «f 
the  greatt  ai  a^ears  (Vom  the  bill  of  fhre  of 
that  vast  feart  Uiat  arcHbiihbp  NevUt  ^*e  in 
the  reigii  of  Edward  IV.  in  which  la  leen,  that 
eereral  Were  ph>Tided  cm  the  AccAaon.*  They 
Couple  about  April,  on  Ut^  rocki,  or  ^niall 
ifltfnds.ntJt  teibDte  from  theahore,  and  brfak|f 
fbrtS  in  those  vast  caverns  that  are  freijfeent' 
titD  car  coasts ;  they  commonly  prodbce  two  vt 
a  time,  which  in  their  inftnt  state  are  cortrcd 
with  a  whitJBh  down,  or  yoolly  substance.  The 


tiMetUl  tlieir  yontag^tfrt  old  taeilgh  to-gaio 
ilia»,^lueh  b  i&sbout  nx  or  iev«ti  wediii  The 
Snfe  ^  these  careft  ie  dear  the  Oi/,  the  iait 
near  Tbrumsiers  their  entrance  so  narrow;  ai 
eiAjF  lo -admit  a  beat;  their  intide  very  Bpatiout 
attd  lofty.  lb  the  tnoiith  df  October^  or  tiie  be- 
giiiiliB|^  of  Apoemfrer^/ the  seal^hnntert  enter 
the  months  of  thti.  cftYdras'  about  mid-^nighty 
and  itowfaig  Qp  as ikr  is  they  can,  they  land; 
each  of  them  being^l*ovided  with  a  bludgeon^ 
mad  ptof^tly  statiened,  ligfht  their  torches,  and 
tlMdoeia  l^iFeat  noise,  which  brings  down  the 
flnb'firoiti  the  fairther  end  in  a  confosed  body 
wMi  fearful  ahrieka  and "CfticjB;  At  first  the  men 
aredhliged^to  g^re  way  Fof  fear  of  being  orer- 
bome,  but  %hen  the  first  crowd  is  past,  they 
kill  as  tnaiiy  as  f  traggle  behind,  -chiefly  the 
yoimg,  by  striking  them  on  the  nose:  a  tery 
iliglif  bhilron  that  part  dispatches  them.  When 
the  Hsrttrk  0  over,  they  drag  the  seals  to  the 
boal^  which  two  men  arfe  left  to  gnard.  This 
is  i  most  haiardoQS  employ,  for  shonld  their 
tdrchee  go  out,  or  the  wind  blow  hard  from 
the  sea  durjng  their  Continuance  in  the  caye, 
their  livee  are  lost  The  sealtof  six  weeks  old. 


SUL      CuhI 


Ahc  ti«ki 


^  ai:siKr  <■  3Uw  ITS. 
•TkeHibaR  Ka  mAcgmkit  |ilarty 
M  Ac  ^R>  tf  CnHf.  Kite  ■iilln  of 

<■■■■■*  i»«MMllcrifn^farf«»Mt 

M«i(^sWEkth7cKBM<r,  H«  an 

A*  wUafi^E  iA,  «mK  aai  pabcb  mart. 
Tk;  aic  107  iviit  JB  thor  fnpcr  depth  «f 
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^  no  way  to  escape,  but  by  ranniDg  into  thoal 

'  water;  the  teal  pnrraed,  and  the  former,  to 

^  get  more  rarely  oat  of  danger,  threw  itielf 

^^  on  its  side,  by  which  means  it  darted  into 

^  shoaler  water  than  it  could  have  swam  in 

^  with  the  depth  of  its  paunch  and  fins,  and  so 

*  escaped. 

'  The  seal  brings  her  young  about  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  autumn ;  our  fishermen  have  seen 
*  two  racking  their  dam  at  the  same  time,  as 
'  she  stood  in  the  sea  in  a  perpendicular  post- 
Mian. 

'  Their  head  in  swimming  is  always  abo?e 
'  water,  more  so  than  that  of  a  dog.  They 
'  sleep  on  rocks  rarronnded  by  the  sea,  or  on 
'  the  less  accessible  parts  of  our  cliffs^  left  dry 
'  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  if  disturbed  by 
'  any  thing,  take  care  to  tumble  over  the 
'  rocks  into  the  sea.  They  are  extremely 
'  watchful,  and  never  sleep  long  without  mov- 
'  ing ;  seldom  longer  than  a  minute ;  then  raise 
'  their  heads,  and  if  they  hear  or  see  nothing 
'  more  than  ordinary,  lie  down  again,  and  so 
'  on,  raising  their  heads  a  little,  and  reclining 
'  them  alternately,  in  about  a  minute's  time. 
'  Nature  seems  to  have  given  them  this  pr^^ 
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Thgj  eolleet  nnder  tawm  of  bidlttigt  m 
yaat  nomben.  The  Rcr.  poetar  AtcfaMrtA 
iitformcd  m«  that  nnder  Ham  of  SHen'i  Crfl 
ii^ff,  Cambridge,  h*  taw  taken,  in  me  idghi^ 
one  hmidred  and  cigfafy-fire ;  the  aecond  ri^t 
•txty-three*  the  third*  two. 


W»rm.lM  Cltnm.«iei1f  »  frr  «  mm   epHCiltltst  CMte 

*•                 ekenl.  Aa  At/fb«,  Toni.  dlldilt  cotporii  longU 

Tlil.  lai.  Tot.  zTii.  XX.  todiB*.    Cm,  Urn.  W. 

▼nprrfllio  feimin  •qninotn.  Horae-ibocBat  HiMt.fimd, 

T.BUorirroeqdinoiimili,  U.  So,  ill.  p.  Sl«- 
nrlbui  caput  it^uutibM 

J/inS  ipeciei  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Lattam 
at  Durtford,  Kent,  who  wat  ao  obliging;  at  to 
commanicate  it  to  me.  They  are  fonnd  in  tb« 
grealeit  nnmben  id  the  ult-petn  bontea  be> 


I 


Cuss  I. 
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VMSmI.  Br.  Za9t.  4th  ti.  Phoea    blcolor.     P.    nigra  38.  Pit4. 

i,    139.     Milt,    qtiad.    il.  inauriculala,  albo  raria, 

\o.471.p.  373.  Tii^SS.  aaso    elongalo,    pedibua 

In  Pboque  a  ventre  blanc.  pas(«rioribui        lanatii> 

De  Buffun,  tufp.  Ti.  310.  SAa»,  Gen.   Zoal.  i.  p< 

Tai.  xlir.  «64. 


J.  HE  noie  of  this  ipeciet  ts  taper  and  elon- 
rj^ted:  the  fore-feet  furnished  with  five  toei 
inclosed  in  a  membrane,  but  Tery  distinct:  the 
claws  long  and  straight;  the  hind  feet  very 
broad,  with  fi?e  distinct  toes,  the  claws  just 
extending  to  the  margin  of  the  membrane, 
vbich  expands  into  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
This  I  saw  at  Chester;  it  was  taken  near  that 
citj  in  Alay  1766.  On  the  first  capture,  its 
skin  was  naked  like  that  of  a  porpetse,  and 
onlj  the  head  and  a  small  spot  beneath  each 
leg  was  hairy;  before  it  died  the  hair  began 
to  grow  on  other  parts.  The  fore  part  of  the 
head  was  black,  the  hind  part  of  the  head  ai;d 
the  throat  white;  beneath  each  fore  leg  a  spot 
oTthe  same  color;  hind  feet  of  a  dirtj  white; 
the  rest  of  the  animal  of  an  intense  black.  I 
believe  they  vary  in  the  disposition  of  tht  co- 
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Ion ;  the  snimal  given  by  M.  de  Buffun  had 
only  the  bellj  white.  These  species,  accord- 
ing to  that  great  writer,  frequent  the  coast  of 
the  Asiatic:  the  length  of  that  described  by 
M.  de  Bujvn  was  seven  feet  and  a  half;  that 
which  I  saw  was  much  less,  and  probably  a 
young  one. 
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GENUS  XX.    BAT. 

T0B8  of  the  fore-feet  long^,  extended,  connected-     *> 
by  a  thin  membrane  continued  to  the  hind* 
legs,  and  giving  a  power  of  flight* 

Vespertilio  Noctala.  V.  can.  La  noctnle.     De  Bi^on^  39.  Oreai, 

datos,  naso  oreque  simpli.  Tom.  Tiii.  Tab.  XTiii.   p. 

ciyauricDli8  0?a]ibasoper.  128.    Hist,  quad,  li.  No* 

^   calatis:     opeiciilo  exUi.  513.  p.  317.    Jrct^f^oL              "" 

Gm.  Lin.  48.  i.  915, 

JLS  a  species  less  common  in  Great  Britain 
than  the  smaller.  It  ranges  high  in  the  air 
for  food,  and  retires  early  in  the  summer.  Is 
the  largest  we  have;  its  extent  of  wing  is  fif* 
teen  inches;  its  length  to  the  rump  two  inches 
eight  tenths ;  that  0/  the  tail  one  inch  seven 
tilths.  The  nose  is  slightly  bilobated;  th^ 
ears  small  and  rounded ;  on  the  chin  is  a  mi- 
Bate  verruca.  Hair  on  the  body  a  reddish  asln 
Wlor, 
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of  the  tail  netrly  the  tame;  iti  extent  tea  and 
abalf. 

Mr.  Sowerhjf  tut  aiiBoiinced  the  diicoTery 
of  thit  ipeciei  In  Ejigland:  it  wai  found  «l 
J>arffanL  Mr.  MorUagu  aim  iHim-ntd  H  in 
DtvotiMre, 


tCmmomfmpntttki,WHtTHtttrjOt  lAchuTtMwta.    J1>B^. 

FlBtt«rl|t>iiM.  RaH^j/n.  fvn^  Ttm,  vUi.  \\%.  Tak. 

fWiAttt.  IS. 

Mort-Mifd    Xmglb\    Bat  Tefpntillo  ■■Hdm.     0«. 

B4m.  m.VA.U%  Xfn.  48. 

Sab.  Mm*.  L  V.    mwUtw  bmo  oi«qiw 

The  Rmr  M«Mi.  OorftM  rinfrild.  Awn.  5iim.  S. 

*r.  Sa  T,  Mtfor.  XMi  f»«l  SI. 

Meget't  m.  (.  7V».  I.  TMptrtillo.  PUtMy  Ub.  x. 

Genur  av.  rs6.  6.  CI. 

Ve^Miiilio    BBrini  coIotI*  £r.  2o«l.  55.     BU.  fmi. 

pMtlbu    oomibu  pcnta.  ii.  N«.5ia.p.S»0.  .irrt. 
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Gesner,  Aldravandus,  and  some  other  natttrs-  ^ 

lisU,  among  the  birds;  thej  did  not  consider, 

that  it  wanted  erery  character  of  that  order 

of  animals,  except  the  power  of  fi jing ;  if  the 

irregular,  uncertain,  and  jerking  motion*  of 

the  bat  in  the  ^lir,   can  merit  the  name  of 

flight.     No  birils   uhatsoever  ore  fnnuehed 

vitfa  teeth,  or  bring  forth  their  young  •live, 

and  suckle  them :  vere  other  notei  wanting, 

thest  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  that  the 

bat  bs  quadruped. 

Th«  species  now  described,  is  the  molt  com-  Detaiption 
non:  the  usual  length  of  it  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half;  the  extent  'of  the  fore-legs  nine 
inches.  The  members  that  are  usually  called 
(he  wings,  are  nothing  more  than  the  four  in- 
terior toes  of  the  fore-feet,  produced  to  a  great 
h'Dgth;  and  connected  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  extends  also  to  the  hind  legs,  and  from 
them  to  the  tail ;  the  first  toe  is  quite  loose, 
end  serves  as  a  heel,  when  the  bat  walks;  or 
as  a  hook,  when  it  would  adhere  to  any  thing. 
The  hind-feet  are  disengaged  from  flie  mem- 
brane,   and  divided  into  five  toes,  furnished 


•  The  Roplisli  synonj-m    of 
i'iulttr  nt«B«r,  i»  itry  Mjiit-isitt 

1  it 


s  SDimal,  Flif/cr,  or 
'  i»  Bciiuu  iu  ih«  air. 
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with  pretty  strong  claws;  the  membraneB  are 
of  a  dusky  color.  The  body  is  covered  with 
fhort  fur,  of  a  mouse-color,  tinged  vith  red. 
The  f yes  are  very  small :  the  ears  like  those  of 
the  mouse. 

This  species  of  bat  is  very  common  in  Eng' 
land:  it  makes  its  first  appearance  early  in  the 
summer,  and  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk  c^ 
the  evening;  it  principally  frequents  the  sides 
of  woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks,  and  It  also 
frequently  observed  to  skim  along  the  surface 
of  pieces  of  water,  in  quest  of  gnats  and  in- 
sects ;  these  are  not  its  only  food,  for  it  will  eat 
meat  of  any  kind  that  it  happens  to  find  hang- 
ing up  in  a  larder. 

The  bat  brings  only  two  young  at  a  time, 
vhich  it  suckles  from  two  teats  placed  on  the 
breast,  like  those  of  the  human  race.  These 
animals  are  capable  of  being  brought  to  som« 
degree  of  familiarity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  IVhite  of 
Sflboi-ne  has  seen  a  bat  so  far  tamed  as  to  eat 
insects  oat  of  a  person's  hand,  and  while  it 
was  feeding  wuuld  bring  its  wings  round  be- 
fore its  moutht  hovering  in  the  manner  of  faiids 
W  p.f  y. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  summer,  the  bat 
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tetires  into  caves^  T^in^  bviMings,  the  roofii 
€i  hoQiei,  or  hollow  trees,  where  it  remains  the 
wfade  winter,  in  a  state  pf  inaction,  suspended 
by  the  hind-feet,  aqd  closely  wrapped  np  in 
|he  membranes  of  the  fore*  feet 

The  voice  of  the  bat  is  somewhat  like  that 
df  the  mouse,  but  very  low,  and  weak.  Ovi4 
fakes  notice  both  of  tbat^  apd  ihp  deriyation 
pf  its  Latin  name, 

Lacemqne  peross 
Nocte  T olant,  seroque  tenent  a  respere  uomen. 

■    Miiiiroam  pro  cofpore  Tocem 
Emittunt,  p^fagantque  \fi\  stridore  qiiereJas. 

Their  little  bodies  fbuod 
No  words,  bat  munnnf'd  in  a  fainting  sound, 
|o  towns,  not  woods,  tfce  ttooty  bats  delight^ 
And  neter  till  the  dusk  begin  their  flight; 
Till  Vesper  rises  wit|i  l^is  e?ening  flame: 
ffofp  vfrhom  the  Rumanif  b||?«  derive^  (j^fir  name^ 


*i"^ 


ChASB  Vf 


mttB 


^YB  IMTIMnJNCLB  JOTD. 


a*>  BDUM.  Cuti 

Gum 

PINTAIja. 

*   WAcbct. " 

PSEASAIfTi 
XV.    GHOOK 
XVI.    dDSTABA 

ettt.n.  cotoMBiKX. 

kVII.    PIGEON. 

SiCT.  V.  FASSEKINK, 

XVIII.    STAItC 
XIX.    THRUSK 
XX.    CHATTERSR. 
XXI.    GlloWEXS. 
XXII.    BUNTING 
XXIII.    PINCB. 

XX  rv.   ri.v.cATCaEB. 

XXV.  LAaK. 

XXVI.  WAGTAIL. 

XXVII.  WAllBtERS. 

XXVIII.  TITMOUSE. 


^f'^^H-lnr  WH^w^ffir  ***^.      ^ffw. 


t,' 


Gknus 

VII.  PLOVER. 

VliJ.  COtfRSKR. 

IX.  PKATINCOLE. 

X.  OYStRR-CATCHER. 

XI.  RAIL, 

XI L  GALLlNl/LE. 


smt.u.  pin  footed. 


XIIL    PHALAROPE. 
XIV.    COOT. 
XV.    GREBE. 


S«CT.  m.    yf%fi  FOOTED* 


XVL 

AVOSEr. 

XVII. 

AUK. 

XVIII. 

GUtLLKMQT. 

XIX. 

Dl  V  KR. 

XX. 

TERiX. 

XXI. 

GULL. 

xxu. 

PE:rRE/>. 

XXIU. 

MERGANSER. 

XXIV. 

DUCH. 

XXV. 

CO  RV  OR  A  NT. 

1  ?K 


BIRDS. 


Ctkn  n. 


RoitruM  uncinetum 


HOOKED  bill,  inch  u  ii  ten 
lajtg.  Ifi.  b. 

Cultraled.  When  the  edg«s  of 
tbe  bill  ar«  i^ry  sharp,  such  as  in 
that  of  the  Crow. 

Aw]  ihaprd;  a  iena  which 
Linnmut  uses  far  a  itraight  and 
ilfender  bill.jf;.  17, 

A  bill  wiih  a  nail  at  th«  end, 
at  in  those  of  the  Goosaodera  and 
Ducki. 

Eqarginaled,  when  there  ft  a 
■mall  notch  n«ar  tfa«  end  of  th« 
bill;  thii  is  con»p]caoii>  in  that 
of  Thrashes,  fig.  6. 

When  the  nustril«  are  Tery 
narrow,  as  in  S«>a.gulls. 

With  a  rim  roond  the  noitrili, 
at  iit  the  SUrr. 

The  naked  skia  that  coTen  the 
bue  of  the  bill  in  the  Hawk 
kiud,/g.  10.  c.  , 

Stiff  hairs  at  the  base  of  the 
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BIRDS. 


Orbiia 


NmAa 

Penna  tcapularei 

jUuIu  spuria 


Tuifkes  prima 


itcundm 


M0mige9  primorei 


The  space  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye  generally  cofered  witb 
feathers :  but  in  some  birds  naked, 
as  in  the  black  and  white  Grebe^ 
JSg.  17.  a. 

Orbits.  The  skin  that  sur. 
rounds  the  eye,  which  is  general, 
ly  bare,  particularly  in  the  He. 
rou,  Jig.  1 6.  e. 

A  word  used  by  Linnaus  to 
express  the  short  feathers  on  the 
forehead,  just  above  the  bill.  In 
Crows  these  fall  forwards  over 
the  nostrils,  Jig,  16,  d. 

The  hind  part  of  the  head,,/^, 
15.  a. 

Scapular  feathers,  that  rise  from 
the  shoulders,  and  cover  the  sides 
of  the  back,  Jig.  1 5. 

Bastard  wing,  a  small  joint 
rising  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  wiug,  or  the  cubitu$; 
on  which  are  three  or  five  fea* 
thers,  J^.  7. 

Lesser  coverts  of  the  wings, 
the  small  f^-athers  that  lie  in  seve. 
ral  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 
wings.  The  Under  coverts  are 
those  that  lie  inside  of  the  wing, 

Greater  coverts,  the  featherf 
that  lie  immediately  over  the  quiU 
feathers,  and  secondary  feathers, 

Greater  quil.feathert.  Thtt 
largest  feathers  of  the  wings,  or 
those  that  rise  from  the  first  bone, 
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cliffi:  it  lays  three,  and  Bometimes  four  eg^ 
of  which  Beldom  more  than  tw6  are  prolific; 
FroTidence  denying  a  large  increase  to  rapa- 
cious birds,*  because  they  are  noxious  to  man- 
hind,  but  graciously  bestowing  an  almost 
boundless  one  on  such  as  are  of  use  to  ns.  Thii 
hind  of  eagle  sometimes  migrates  into  Caer-- 
narvonshire,  and  there  are  inffances,  (hough  ' 
rare,  of  its  having  been  bred  in  the  Suowdon 
hills,  from  whence  some  writers  give  that  tract 
the  name  of  Creigiau'r.  eryri,  or  the  eaglt 
Tochs;  others  that  of  Creigiau'r  eira,  or  the 
snowy  Tochs;  the  latter  seems  the  more  natu- 
ral epithet,  it  being  more  reasonable  to  ima- 
giqe  that  those  mountains,  lilte  Niphales  ia 
Armenia,  and  Imaus^  in  Tartary,  derived  their 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  being  covered 
with  snow,  which  is  sure  to  befal  them  near 
the  half  of  every  year,  than  From  the  at-tiden- 


itt  wttigi  wven  feet  foar  inches;  the  bill  is 
three  inches  long^  and  of  a  deep  blue  color; 
the  cere  is  yellow;  the  irides  of  a  hazel  color: 
the  right  and  sense  of  smelling  are  very  acute : 
her  eyes  behold  afar  off:^  the  head  and  neck 
are  clothed  with  narrow  sharp-pointed  fea- 
thers, of  a  deep  brown  color,  bordered  with 
tawny;  the  hind  p?rt  of  the  head  in  particu- 
lar ii  of  a  bright  rust  color.  The  whole  body, 
above  as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a  dark  brown, 
and  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  finely  clouded 
with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same :  the  wings, 
when  closed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the 
qiiil  feathers  are  of  a  chocolate  color,  the  shafts 
white :  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  brown,  irregularly 
barred  and  blotched  with  an  obscure  ash  color, 
and  usually  white  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers : 
the  legs*  are  yellow,  short,  and  very  strong, 
being  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  are 
feathered  to  the  very  feet:  the  toes  are  co- 
vered with  large  scales,  and  armed  with  most 
formidable  claws,  the  middle  of  which  are  two 
inches  long. 
Eagles  in  general  are  very  destructive  to 

*  Job  xxKix.  0.  Where  the  DStBral  history  of  the  eagle 
U  fiaelj  drawn  up. 
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fftwuf,  Iambi.  kkb,«ad«U  ktQd^ga«i«^:fW> 
tiottlKrly  IB  tiic  brecdii^  leiwn,  ^«4bciii  Ik^ 
briite  «  TMt  qaa0tity-<tf  pvey  to  Afit  yoniiif. 
&■>(&.  ia  lua  iMtwrj  ^£eny,  r^Dcf  ttutii 
poor  mta  in  that  ooaotj  fot  »  4iMif«rtabl« 
mbnatcnce  for  his  f«BiUy,  4nvin^  Siflonmcr^ 
famiB«.  OBt  of  M  eagle's  neat,  by  robhiiic  ibia 
eaglets  of  the  food  tbe  old  ones  bf  ooght,  wbe^a 
attendance  be  protracted  beyond  the  nutvfl 
time,  by  «lip|»ng  the  mitga  «nd  rotAsdiag  iUw 
flight  of  ibe  former.  It  isvery  niwafeiloliaave 
in&nta  in  places  wbese  oagles  frequest;  there 
beiog  itwtaBoea  in  Scofian4*  of  two  hsi^g  ,c«c^ 
ried  off  by  them,  biii-fortnaately, 

IUkiiub  ongnibH  liBiit  Oitot, 

the  theEt  was  diacoTered  ip  titoe.  iwd  ^ 
children  reatot^  lunhnrt  nnt  (rf*  the  e«glM' 
nests*  to  the.agSrighited  parsntstf    In  order  -to 
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Eagles  teem  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
etreasset  of  dogf  or  cats.  Persons,  u^ho  make 
it  their  ImsinesB  to  kill  these  hircls»  lay  that  of 
aoe  or  other  by  way  of  bait,  and  then  conceal 
tbemaelves  within  gun*«hot.  They  fire  the  in-- 
itant  the  eagle  alights,  for  she  that  moment 
looks  about  before  she  begins  to  prey.  Yet 
quick  as  her  sight  may  be,  her  sense  of  hear- 
ing seems  still  more  exquisite.  If  hooded 
crows  or  ravens  happen  to  be  nearer  the  car* 
non  and  resort  to  it  first,  and  give  a  single 
croak,  the  eagle,  if  there  is  one  in  any  part  of 
the  neigbouibood,  is  certain  of  instantly  re- 
pairing to  the  spot. 

Eagles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  L,ngevitjf, 
and  for  their  power  of  sustaining  a  long  absti- 
nence from  food.  Mr.  Kty^lei^  relates  that  an 
eagle  died  at  Vienna  after  a  confinement  of 
104  years.  This  pre-eminent  length  of  days 
probably  gave  occasion  to  the  saying  of  the 
PiALMisT,  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's. 
One  of  this  species,  which  was  nine  years  in 
the  possession  of  Owen  Holland  esq.  of  Conwy ^ 
lived  thirty-two  years  with  the  gentleman 
who  made  him  a  present  of  it ;  but  what  its 
age  was  when  the  latter  received  it  from  Ire-* 

1  2l 
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land  is  unknown.  The  same  bird  also  furnUhes 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark,  hav- 
ing once,  through  the  neglect  of  servants,  eo- 
dured  hunger  for  twenty-one  days^  without 
any  sustenance  whatsoever. 


%  black  Faico  fuUus.    F.  Gem  llata,  Rait  syn.  tw.  6. 

^^g^-         pedibus  UiuCU  fusco.ftfr.  Whit<:uil«<leii^le.  Edte.  I. 

raginpis,  dorso  Tuacu,  cau.  Falco  fulvus.  Gm.  Xin.355. 

da  fascia  alba.  Lath.  ind.  Briuon  ok.  1.  420.  L'Aigl* 

«rn.  10.  id.  Sj/n.  i.  33.  id.  comiauu.  Ilitl.  itoit,  i. 

Sup.  i.  10.  86.     PI.  Enl.  409. 

Golden  eagle,  with  a  nhtte  Kiug.tnil  uagle.    Br.  Zaol. 

ring  about  its  tail.     fft/.  63.  ^rc<.  Zoo/,  i.  «3S. 
orn.  50. 

'X  HIS  bird  is  common  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  America  i  that  figured  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  differing  only,  in  some  white  spots 
on  the  breast,  from  our  species.     It  is  frequent 
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Vied  to  abound  there.  ThiB  fpecies  generally 
builds  in  clefts  of  rocks  near  the  deer  forests, 
and  makes  great  havoke  not  only  among 
tiiem,  but  also  the  white  hares  and  Ptarmigans. 

It  is  equal  in  size  to  the  preceding :  the  bill  Descrfpthi 
is  of  a  blackish  horn  colopr ;  the  cere  yellow ; 
the  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  brown,  slightly 
tinged  with  rust  color;  but  what  makes  a  long 
description  of  this  kind  unnecessary,  is  the 
remarl^^ble  band  of  white  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  tail;  the  end  only  being  of  a  deep 
brown ;  which  character  it  maintains  through 
every  stage  of  life,  and  in  all  countries  where 
it  is  found.  The  legs  are  feathered  to  the 
feet;  the  toes  yellow,  the  claws  black.  Mr. 
Willughby  gives  the  following  very  curious  ac-r 
count  of  the  nest  of  this  species,  p.  21. 

'  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1668,  in  the  wood? 
'  lands  near  the  river  Dcructxit,  in  the  Peak  of 
'  Da'bjfshb'e,  was  found  an  eagle's  nest  made 
'  of  great  sticks,  resting  one  end  on  the  edge 
^  of  a  rock,  the  other  on  two  birch  trees;  upon 

*  which  was  a  layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a 

*  layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rushes 
'  again ;  uppn  which  lay  one  young  one,  and 
^an  addle  egg ;  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare. 
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'-and  three  heath  poulti.  The  nest  vat  about 
'  two  yarili  square,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it. 

*  The  young  eagle  was  black  as  a  hobby,  of 
f  the  shape  of  a  goshawk,  of  almost  the  weight 
'  of  a  goose,  rough  footed;  or  featiiered  down 
'  to  the  foot :  having  a  white  ring  about  the 

*  tail.* 

Mr.  Willu^hby  imagines,  his  first  pt/gorgus, 
or  white  tailed  eagle,  p.  61.  to  be  but  a  variety 
of  this,  having  the  same  charactcfiitic  mark, 
and  differing  only  in  the  pale  color  of  the 
head. 

The  ancients  believed,  that  the  pebble  com- 
monly called  the  tetiles,*  or  eagle  stone,  was 
formed  in  the  eagle's  nest;  and  that  the  eggs 
could  not  be  hatched  without  its  assistance. 
Many  absurd  stories  have  been  raised  about 
this  fossil,  which  ( as  it  bears  but  an  imaginary 
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FUcO  Ottiftrtgui.  F.  G«ra  In.  Sem  eagl#^,  or  osprey.   fVU.  3.  S§m 

tetpedibasqneiemilanatls,  orn.  50.                            EagUm 

corporeferrugiDeo,  rectri.  Rait  syn.  av,  7. 

cibvs  latere  interiorealbis.  Sea  eagle.  DdleU  Harwid^ 

Laik.iud.oruA^.iiLSyn.  308. 

190.  id.  Sup.  i.  0.  Martinis  hi$i.  fVesi.  isUi^ 

Befiubrecher^        Ossifraga,  70. 

*  Meer»adle^, '    Fiscb.arii,  Le    grand    aigle  de  mtr* 

-  KalltteUM.  OaneroD.m.  Bfisionav.  i.  437. 

WS.  Falco  OiMifragus.  Gm.  JJm. 

HaliiQtos.     7Vrner/.  255. 

Aagaista  bafbata,  O^slfraga.  Gaase  orn.    Brunnichj  If. 

4idr.mv.  i.  118.  L'Orfraie.    Hitt.  itoit.  i. 

HaliB«tos.P/iMtt7t5.10.c.3.  lU.  P/.  £n/.  119.  416. 

Sib.  kiii.  Scot.  14.  Sea  eagle.     Br.  Zooi.  63. 

Ant.  Zooi.  1.  224. 

JL  HIS  speciea  is  found  in  Ireland,  and  several 
paftf  of  Great  Britain^  the  specifnen  "we  took 
Mr  deseriptiou  from,  was  shot  in  the  conntT^of 
Gahoay:  Mr.  Willughby  tells  us  there  Was  an 
aery  of  them  in  Whinjield^park,  Westmoreland  i 
and  the  eagle  soaring  in  the  air,  with  a  cat  in 
its  taldns,  which  Barlow  drew  from  the  very 
fact  which  he  saw  in  Scotland,*  is  of  this  kind.  • 

*  Mr.  WalpokU  catalogue  of  engrarers,  p.  40. 
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The  cat's  resistance  brought  both  animals  to 
the  ground,  when  Harlow  took  them  up;  and 
afterwards  caused  the  event  to  be  engraved 
in  the  thirty-sixth  plate  of  his  collection  of 
prints.  'I'll rncr  szys,  that  in  hie  days,  it  wai 
too  well  known  in  England,  for  it  made  horrid 
ble  destruction  among  the  fish;  he  adds,  the 
fishermen  were  fond  of  anointing  their  baits 
with  the  fat  of  this  bird,  imagining  that  it  had 
a  peculiar  alluring  quality:  they  were  super-i 
stitious  enough  to  believe  that  whenever  the 
ses  eagle  hovered  over  a  piece  of  water,  the 
fish,  (as  if  charmed)  would  rise  to  the  surface 
with  their  bellies  upwards,  and  In  that  manner 
present  themselves  to  him.  No  writer  since 
Clusius  has  described  the  sea  eagle;  though  no 
uncommon  species,  it  seems  at  present  to  be 
but  little  known,  being  generally  confounded 
with  the  golden  eagle,  to  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance. 
Detcription  The  Color  of  the  head,  neck  and  body,  are 
the  same  with  the  latter,  but  much  lighter, 
the  tawny  part  iu  this  predominating:  in  size 
.it  is  far  superior,  the  extent  of  wings  in  some 
being  nine  or  ten  feet.  The  hill  is  larger, 
more  hooked,  and  more  arched;   underneatlt 
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grow  several  short  but  strong  hairs  or  bristles, 
forming  a  sort  of  beard.  This  gave  occasion 
to  some  writers  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  aquila 
barhata  or  bearded  eagle  of  Pliny.  The  inte- 
rior sides,  and  the  tips  of  the  feathers  of  the 
tail,  are  of  a  deep  brown;  the  exterior  sides  of 
some  are  ferruginous,  in  others  blotched  with 
white.  The  legs  are  yellow,  strong  and  thick ; 
and  feathered  but  little  below  the  knees,  which 
is  an  invariable  specific  difference  between  this 
and  our  first  species.  This  nakedness  of  the 
legs  is  besides  no  small  convenience  to  a  bird 
who  preys  among  the  waters.  The  claws  are 
of  a  deep  and  shining  black,  exceedingly 
large  and  strong,  and  hooked  into  a  perfect 
semicircle;  those  of  the  hind  and  first  toe  are 
an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

All  writers  agree,  that  this  eagle  feeds  prin-  Food. 
cipally  upon  fish,  which  it  takes  as  they  are 
swimming  near  the  surface,*  by  darting  itself 
down  on  them;  not  by  diving  or  swimming, 

^  Mariin,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  great  eagles  in 
the  western  isles,  says,  that  thej  fasten  their  talons  in  the     • 
back  of  the  iish,  c<iminonly  of  salmon,  which  are  often 
abof  e  water,  or  on  the  sarface.    Those  of  Greenland  will 
efen  take  a  young  seal  out  of  the  water. 
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U.Mveral  authors  have  ioTeuted,  who  furniBh 
it  for  that  purpose  with  one  webbed  foot  to 
iwim  with,  and  another  divided  foot  to  take 
its  prej  with.  PUnt/,  with  bis  usaal  elegance, 
4c0cribe>  the  manner  of  its  fiahiug-.  Huperest 
hatiaetos,  ctarissima  oculorum  acie,  tibrahs  ex 
alto  sesse,  vUoque  in  mart  pisce,  praceps  in  eum 
Tuens,  Ct  discussis  pectore  aquis  ranlens. 

It  also  preja  on  water  fowl.  The  same  wri- 
ler  prettily  describes  the  cbace,  an  amusement 
4he  inhabitants  near  the  large  lakn  formed  bj 
the  Sliannon  frequently  enjoy. 

It  is  «trange  that  authors  should  givo  the 
name  of  Nisus  to  the  sparrow  hawh,  when 
Ovid  expressly  mentions  this  as  the  bird  to 
which  the  father  of  Scylla  was  transformed. 


pator  at  vidit  (oam  jtm  pendebat  id  aim 
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FaIco  Albicella.  F.  cera 
pedibu^ue  flavis,  rectrici. 
bn  albis,  iniennediis  apt. 
ee  nigris.  Lath.  ind.  om. 
9.  id.  S^u.  L  33.  id.  Sup. 

L  11. 
Pjrgmrgas,   or  white  tailed 

eagle.  fVil.  orn.ax.  Raii 

tyn.  av.  7. 
Legraad  Pygar^ue.    Bn's. 
.  son  i.  4127.   Hist,  d'ois.  i. 


f/.  En/.  411.  4.Ciner0 

Pjgargus  binnularius,     an 

Erne.  Sib,  Scot. 
Braunfahle  Adier.     Frisch 

i.  7a 
Gamsen  gejer.  Kram,  39G. 
Poatoiiia.     Scopoii.  Nq.%, 
FaIco  Albicilla.  Gm.  Lin. 

Cinereoaa  eagle.  Arct.  Zom 
oL  I.  349. 


Is  inferior  in  rize  to  the  golden  eagle :  the  Deicripiion. 
besk,  cere  and  irides  are  of  a  very  pale  yel- 
low; the  space  between  that  and  the  eyes  bare, 
and  of  a  bluish  color.  The  head  and  neck  are 
of  a  pale  ash-color;  the  body  and  wings  cine- 
reous clouded  with  brown,  the  quil  feathers 
very  dark ;  the  tail  white ;  the  legs  feathered 
but  little  below  the  knees,  and  of  a  very  light 
yellow.  The  male  is  of  a  darker  color  than  the 
female. 

The  bill  of  this  is  rather  straiter  than  is  usual 
in  the  eagle,  whirh  seems  to  have  induced 
Linnatis  to  place  it  among  the  vultures ;  but 

1  2m 


tm  FALCO?iBY.         Cu»M. 

H  tarn  iMire  mo  cbim  lo  be  naked  vuA  4aK 
fMNW,  br  the  ff^^ar^iis  is  wUIIj  iTMoftisRdl^ 
«brr<ai,  the  clunctcriftkal  sarfc  •■  vftir  vdU 
Mrc  ic,  tlMl  the  head  and  neck  are  cither  i^iuto 
hste,  or  (Mil J  covered  Kith  donu 

Inhabiti  Hcotiand,  and  the  (trkma,  snd  loedt 
•n  fiah,  jif  well  u  uu  land  aiiimalii 


FALCONRY. 

Falconrj  was  the  principal  aanucaeBt  of 
oitr  ■iWMton :  ■  pc non  of  rank  icarcelj  itiTTed 
vuf  without  hli  hawk  on  hit  hand ;  which,  ia 
uld  paliitliifi,  U  the  criterion  of  nobililj.  Ab- 
nf/f/,ariiirw«rdi  king  QfEngtand,  whenhc  wt  ■» 
oil  ■  inoit  Important  enibaMy  into  Normamtfy, 
In  ))i4liitnl  rrtiliiirkini;  wit'i  a  bird  on  hts  &i. 
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Atirhawkfair^  and  leave  study  and  learning  to 
tie  duldren  of  mean  people.*  The  former  were 
llie  mccompUflhinents  of  the  times;  Spenser 
makes  hig  gallant  Sir  Tristram  boast. 


Ne  is  there  hauke  which  manttcfh  her  on  pearch. 

Whether  hi^h  towring,  or  accoasting  low, 
Bot  1  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 

And  all  her  pra^,  and  all  her  diet  know.f 

In  shorty  this  diversion  was,  among  the  old 

English,  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  privilege 

of  the  poor,  no  rank  of  men  seems  to  have  beei^ 

exdnded  the  amusement :  we  learn  from  the 

book  qfSt,Alban*s,l  that  every  degree  had  its 

peculiar  hawk,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the 

hob/  water  clerks     Vast  was  the  expence  that 

sometimes  attended  this  sport ;  in  the  reign  of 

JMies  L  Sir  Tlwmas  Monson\  is  said  to  have 

given  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks ; 

we  are  not  then  to  wonder  at  the  rigor  of  the 

laws  that  tended  to  preserve  a  pleasure  that 

waa  carried  to  suph  an  extravagant  pitch.    In , 

*  Biog.  Brit,  article  Caxton. 

f  Book  VI.  Canio  %  % 

X  A  treatise  oil  hunting,  hawking  anil  heraldry,  printed 
at  tSi.  AlhanU  by  Caxton^  and  attributed  to  Dame  Julian 
iarnes. 

I  Sir  Am.  WeldonU  court  of  ^.  Jama.  100. 
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the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to 
•teal  ft  hawfc ;  to  take  its  eg^s,  even  in  a  pep- 
son's  own  ground,  was  punishable  with-  imprii- 
sonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides  a  fine  at 
the  king's  pleasure :  in  queen  Elizahe/b's  reign 
the  imprisonment  was  reduced  to  three  months; 
bnt  the  offender  was  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  lie  in  prison 
till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enTiable  state  of 
the  timeaof  old  England :  dnringthe whole  day 
our  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  in  the  evening  they 
celebrated  their  exploits  with  the  most  aban- 
doned and  brutish  sottiehness;  at  the  same 
time  the  interior  rank  of  people,  by  the  most 
unjust  and  arbitrary  taws,  was  liable  to  capi- 
tal punishment,  to  fines,  and  loss  of  liberty,  for 
Hpstrut'itig'  tl)e  most  noiious  of  the  feathered 


Our  tncestorft  tt>ftde  use  «f  several  kbdi  df 
•attrre  ktwks;  though  that  penetrating  and 
laithfol  flatnraUst  Mn  A«y,  has  left  us  only  the 
J^are  name  of  a  falcon  in  his  list  of  the  Englisii 
birds,  •  without  mentioning  the  species.  The 
fiilcons  or  hawks  that  were  in  use  in  thes6 
-kingdoms,  are  now  tba  iid  to  breed  in  Walcf^ 
and  in  A^orM  Britain,  and  its  isles.  The  pere^ 
jprine  falcon  inhabits  the  rocks  of  Caernarvon^ 
shire,  Holyhead  mountain,  and*  Prksthobm 
island  in  Anglesey.  The  same  speciet,  with 
the  gyrfalcon,  the  gentil,  and  the  goshawk^ 
are  found  in  Scoiland,  and  the  lanner  in 
Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice  that  the  Norwegian 
breed  were,  in  old  tiroes,  in  high  esteem  with 
our  countrymen:  they  were  thought  bribes 
worthy  a  king.  Geoffry  Fifzpierre  gaye  two 
Norway  hawks  to  king  John  to  obtain  for  his 
friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  100  weight  of 
cheese:  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  giye  the 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  c^LmtinXo  England, 
that  he  might  have  free  liberty  to  traflBck 
throughout  the  king's  dominions.*  They  were 

*  Aladox  aotiq.  exchequer.  I.  400,  470. 
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alio  made  the  tenures  by  which  lotne  of  oar 
nobility  held  their  eitatei  from  the  crown. 
Thuf  Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  from  Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king, 
hii  heirs  and  racceBwrs,  by  homage  and  the 
Krrice  of  two  falconi,  payable  on  the  day  of 
his  or  their  coronation  :|  and  Philippe  de  Has- 
tang  held  his  manor  of  Combertoun,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  by  the  serTice  of  keeping  th« 
king's  falcons.^ 

*  Bluntt  anlient  tennrei.  90. 

4  Madat.  i.  fl52. 


Cuts  II. 


OSPREY. 


84S 


Falco  Halieetos*  F.  cera  pe. 

dlibwqiieceruleis,  corpore 

Mpra  fatco,  soblus  albo, 

capite  albido.    Lath,  ind. 

9m.  17.  id.  S^n,  i.  45.  id. 

Smp.  i.  13. 
UoeOrfraye.  Belon.  av,  D6. 
Fisch^adler,  Masswj,  Aqui. 

la  aDataria,  Clanga,  Plaii- 

m  PercBos,  MorphDus. 

Gesner.  av.  19($. 
HaluitQs,  sea  aqoila  marina. 

Gesner  au.  804. 
Balbuthardut.     Tumeri. 
Aagoisfa  piombina,  Aquilas- 

tro«  Haliaetos,  sea  Morph. 

not.  jiidr.  av.  i.  105. 114. 
Halietoik     Caii  opusc.  85. 


Bald  Boiiard.  WU.  om.69. 5.  Oipreg. 
Bald  Buzzard,  or  sea  eagle. 

Baiisjfn.  av.  16. 
Fishing  hawk.     Catesby^s 

Carol,  i.  2'ab.  2. 
Falco     cjanopos.      Klein 

Stem.  Tab,  8. 
Falco  Haliaeetos.  Gm.  Lin* 

263. 
Blafot,  Fisk.orii.      Faun. 

Suec.  sp.  63. 
Aigle  de  mer.  Brisson  av.  I. 

440.  Tab.  34.  Hist,  d'oie. 

i.  103.     PI.  Enl.  414. 
Fisk.oern.  Brunnich^  p.  5. 
The  Osprej.  Br.  Zool.  63. 

Tab,  A.  i.   Arct.  Zool.  i. 

231. 


AIr.  Ray  places  this  bird  among  the  hawks, 
instead  of  the  eagles,  on  a  supposition  that 
Mr.WiUiighbjf  had  exceeded  in  his  account  of 
its  weight ;  but  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
confirming  the  words  of  the  latter,  from  one  of 
this  species  just  taken,  we  here  restore  it  to 
the  aquiline  rank,  under  the  name  of  the  Os* 
prey;  which  was  the  name  it  was  known  by  in 
England  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
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ag^o,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Kay,  or  Cains' s  descrip- 
tion of  it,  who  also  calls  it  an  eagle. 

This  bird  hauals  rivers,  lakes,  aiid  the  sea- 
shores. Mr,  Oedman  flings  new  light  on  its 
historj ;  he  says,  that  it  breeds  on  the  tops  of 
ihe  highest  trees,  and  makes  its  nest  with 
wonderful  art  of  the  twigs  of  the  6r-tree.  and 
lines  the  bottom  with  poiypodirs.  It  lays  three 
eggs  of  the  size  of  those  of  a  hen,  marbled 
with  rust  color.  It  brings  fish  and  serpents  to 
feed  its  yoong,  and  even  eels  of  a  large  size, 
which  renders  its  nest  very  fetid.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  fi^,*  taking  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sea  eagle  does,  not  by  swimming 
bat  by  precipitating  itself  on  them;  its  feet 
being  formed  like  those  of  other  birds  of  prey, 
for  the  left  is  not  at  all  palmated,  as  some, 
copying  the  errors  of  antient  writers,   assert  it 
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twmt  j-three  inches ;  the  brradth  five  feet  foor 
laches;  the  win^wheo  closed  reached  beyond 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  that,  as  in  all  tiie  hawk 
luad»  consisted  of  twelve  feathers;   the  two 
suddle  fearers  were  dusky,  the  others  barred 
alternately  on  their  inner  webs  with  brown  and 
white;  on  the  joint  of  the  wing  next  the  body 
was  a  fl|Mit  of  white :  the  quil  feathers  of  the 
win|^  were  black ;  the  secondary  feathers  and 
the  coverts  dusky,  the  former  having  their  in- 
terior webs  varied  with  brown  and  white ;  the 
inner  coverts  were  white  spotted  with  brown. 
The  head  small  and  flat,  the  crown  white 
marked  with  oblong  dusky  spots.  The  cheeks, 
^n,  belly  and  breast  white,  the  last  spotted 
with  a  dull  yellow :  from  the  comer  of  each 
eye  a  bar  of  brown  extended  along  the  sides  of 
the  neck  pointing  towards  the  wing.  The  legs 
very  short,  thick  and  strong,  their  length  be* 
ing  only  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  their  cir-' 
cumference  two  inches ;  their  color  a  pale  blue : 
the  outward  toe  turns  easily  backwards,  and 
what  merits  attention,  the  claw  belonging  to  it 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  inner  toe,  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  o>her  birds  of  prey,  but  seems 
peculiarly  necessary  to  this  kind,  for  better  se- 


SM 
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curing  it!  slippery  prey :  the  ronghness  of  the 
foles  of  the  feet  contributes  to  the  same  end. 
The  difference  in  weight,  and  other  triiUug 
particulars,  makes  ua  imagine  that  the  bird 
Mr.  IVittugnbtf  saw  was  a  male,  as  the  females  of 
all  the  hawk  hind  are  larger,  stronger,  and 
fiercer  than  the  males ;  the  defence  of  their 
young,  and  the  providing  them  with  food^ 
resting  chiefly  on  them. 


9.Gsifal.     Faico  bbndicai.    F.  allxis     White  Falcon.  fFi/.o 


naculis  fosciB  vanos,  ti'< 
tricibui  albis,  late rali bus 
cxius      tuKo     mocolatis. 
Lath.  ind.  orn.32.  id.  Sgn. 
i.  83,84.  id.Sup.\.%l. 

Le  Gerfault   Beion  ao.  94. 

Gyrfalco.  jildr.  av.  i.  343. 

Jer.falron.  IVil.  orn.  7S. 


F.iilaadu  albas.  BrunmcA 

7,  8. 
I><Gerfault.  Brhiottav.\. 

370.    Hill.  (Tom.  I.  430. 

PI.  Enl.  446. 
Sib.  Scot.  14. 
Charllonex.  517. 
White  Gyr.ralcoD. 


Arci. 
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DSmw  lines,  thinly  scattered  and  pointing 
down vards ;  the  wings  with  large  heart-Aaped 
■pots;  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  with  • 
fewbara:  the  feathers  on  the  thighs  are  very 
long,  and  of  a  pure  white ;  the  legs  of  a  pale 
hiae,  and  feathered  a  little  below  the  knees. 
Hiis  kind  is  sometimes  found  quite  white:  it 
was  in  high  esteem  when  falconry  was  in  vogue, 
and  used  for  the  noblest  game,  such  as  cranei 
and  herons. 

This  is  the  Gyrfalco  of  all  the  omitholo^ts 
except  Linnaus,  whose  bird  we  are  totally  nn- 
acqnainted  with :  though  he  gives  several  of 
their  synonyms,  his  description  differs  entirely 
from  each  of  them.  It  inhabits  the  north  of 
Scotland;  our  specimen  was  shot  near  Aberdeen. 


4 
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f.  Peregrine.  Ttico  peregriims.  F,  cera 
pedibusque  lutein,  eorpore 
nigric»nte  tt  aosteislm 
Btriato,  suprft  csrulesct^n. 
te,  anbtuD  albido,  rcctri- 
ciboi  fasciatii  apicibus  al. 
bidis.  tiolht  ind.  orn. 
as.  id.  SyH.  i.  73.  id. 
Sup.  i.  18.  Gm.  Lin, 
47S. 
Belonm.  1L8. 


Faico     peregrinus     nig»r> 

Aldr.  «p.  i.  539. 
Blue  backed  falcun.  Chart. 

Ex.  73. 
Sparrierc  ptllegriiKi  rpmmi. 

■la.  Lorenziao.  Tah.t4. 
Le  Faucon  pelerin.     Ilrif. 

firtav.  i.  341.  //«/.  Wait. 

i.  449. 
Peregrine  Falcon.  Br.Zi/ol. 

Tab.  A*.  5.  Arct.Zooi.  i. 

530. 

toeicription  xti  me  equal  to  the  moor-buzzard.  The  bill 
is-rtrpB^,  Bfaort,  aad  very  much  hooked,  armed 
near  the  «nd  of  the  upper  mandible  with  a 
very  sharp  proceBs;  blue  at  tke  baie,  black  at 
the  point:  the  irides  dueky. 

The  feathers  on  the  forehead  are  whitish: 
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|MHrt  of  the  breast  white  slightly  tin^d  vitk 
yellow,  the  last  marked  with  a  few  small  dfishy 
liaet  pointing  downwards.  The  rest  of  the 
breaat,  the  belly,  thighs  and  vent  feathers, 
white  hiclining  to  grey,  and  crossed  with  dusky 
strokes  pointed  in  the  middle.  The  tail  con**- 
sistt  of  feathers  of  equal  length,  finely  and 
freq«wtly  barred  with  blue  and  black.  The 
kgs  are  short  and  yellow :  the  toes  very  long. 

This  species  seems  to  vary:  we  have  seen 
one  that  was  shot  in  Hampshire,  just  as  it  had 
•truck  down  a  Rook  and  was  tearing  it  to 
pieces.  The  whole  under  side  of  the  body  w& 
of  a  deep  dirty  yellow,  but  the  black  bars  were 
tke  same  «8  in  that  above  described.  The 
weight  of  this  was  two  pounds  eight  ounces; 
the  extent  thirty  eight  inches.  Another  which 
was  shot  by  the  Dean  of  *SV.  Asaph,  in  October 
1794,  was  of  the  first  kind.  Its  extent  was 
three  feet  one  inch,  its  length  eighteen  inches 
and  a  half:  the  weight  only  twenty  four  ounces 
and  a  half.  It  was  most  excessively  fat.  As  it 
was  inferior  in  weight  to  the  other,  it  probably 
was  a  male  bird. 

This  species  breeds  on  the  rocks  of  Llan-- 
dudno  in  Cacrnarvonsliire^    That  promontory 
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has  been  lon^  famed  for  producing  a  generous 
kind,  aa  appears  hj  a  letter  extant  in  Gloddaeth 
library,  from  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  to  an 
ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  in  which  his 
lordAip  thanks  him  for  a  present  of  a  fine  cast 
of  hawks  taken  on  those  rocks,  which  belong 
to  the  family.  They  are  also  very  common 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  are  sometimes 
trained  for  falconry  by  some  few  gentlemen 
who  still  take  delight  in  this  amusement  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain.  Their  flight  is 
amazingly  rapid :  one  that  wu  reclamed  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  a  county  on 
the  east  side  of  Scotland,  eloped  from  his  master 
with  two  heavy  bells  to  each  foot,  on  the 
tvwnty-fourth  of  September  1773«  and  wa« 
killed  iu  the  monung  of  the  twenty-«zth*  near 
Mostyn,  Flintshire. 
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Faico  griseos.   F.  cera  pal.  rectricibusque  lateralibot  8.  6riy« 

pebris  pedibasque  luteis,  albomaculatis.  Xolik.tfMf, 

corpore  supra  griseo,  ab-  orn,  37.  id,  S^n.  i.  8S* 

domiue  albo  maculis  ob.  Falco  griseos.  Gm.Lin.^5, 

longis  Digris,  cauda  cunei.  Grey  Falcon.  Br,  Zooi,  65. 

formi    longa,     reroigibus  ib,  octavo.  137. 

\I/HIS  kind  was  shot  near  Halifax  in  1762,  DeicrifiUm. 

and  the  following  account  transmitted  to  us  by 

Mr.  Bolton,  of  Worly-^clough.    This  bird  wa$ 

about  the  size  of  a  raven :  the  bill  was  strongs 

short,  much  hooked,  and  of  a  bluish  color;  tha 

cere,  and  edges  of  the  eye^lids  yellow;  the 

irides  red ;  the  head  was  small,  flatted  at  the 

top ;  the  fore  part  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  hind 

part  white.     The  sides  of  the  head  and  throat 

were  creme  colored ;  the  belly  white,  marked 

with  oblong  black  spots;  the  hind  part  of  the 

neck,  and  the  back  were  of  a  deep  grey.  The 

wings  were  very   long,    and    when    closed 

reached  beyond  the  tail ;  the  first  of  the  quil 

feathers  were  black,  with  a  white  tip;   the 

others  were  of  a  bluish  grey,  and  their  inner 

webs  irregularly  spotted  with  white :  the  tail 

was  long,  and  wedge  shaped;  the  two  middle 
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natliers  beings  the  longest,  were  plain,  (the 
color  not  mentioned)  the  rest  spotted^  'Ihe 
legs  were  long,  naked,  and  yellow. 


».  Ggnlil.      Falco  genriri^.  F.  cvn  pedi.  Rniiign.  ao.  Ant.  Zoul. 

busqiie  flaTis,  coT[)ore  ci.  i.  237. 

KKteo  maculit  Tuscis,  c>u.  Fulk.     Faun.  Suec,  ip.  58. 

da  Tasciia  qiiatuor  nigrU  Kram.  /liislr.  Si8. 

CflDtibui.  Latk.  ind.  orn.  Falco  g«N<ilii.    Urun.  Sit. 

S9.  id.  Sgn.  \.  fl  t.  id.  Sup.  6.  Scopoli,  No.  3. 

17.  Got,  Lin.  270;  L'Autoar.     Uisl.   d'oit.  i. 

Gentil  Falcon.  fVil.  orn.  80.  330. 

Jt—eription  J.  HIS  specicB  it  larger  than  the  goshawk,  and 
of  an  elegant  make.  Cere,  and  legs  jellov, 
irideslighi  yellow;  pupil  large  and  of  a  full 
black :  head  light  rust  color,  with  oblong  black 
spots.  The  whole  under  tide  frDoi  chin  to  tail 
wbitt.  tinged  with  yellow ;  each  feather  marked 
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first  edged  above  and  below  with  a  line  of  dull 
white;  the  very  tips  of  all  the  tait  feathers 
white. 

The  young  birds  vary  in  having  on  their 
breasts  transverse  bars  instead  of  cordated  spots, 
as  in  the  specimen,  Plate  24. 

This  species  inhabits  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  was  in  high  esteem  as  a  bold  and  spirited 
bird  in  the  days  of  falconry.  It  makes  its  nest 
in  rocks. 


f  alco  Laoarius.  F.  cera  1u.  The  Lanner.  JVil.  orn,  82.  10.  Lannep^ 

tea,  pedibus  rostroque  cae.  jircf,  Zool.  i.  260. 

rnleis,  corpore  subtus  ma-  Laiiarius.  Rati  sj/n,  nv,  15, 

'   coirs  Digris  lortgitudinalU  Fahco  Latiarius.   Gm.  Lin, 

bus.     Lath,  ind.  orn,  38.  276. 

id,  Syn,  i,  86.  id.  Sup,  i.  Faun,  Suec,  sp.  62. 

21.  Le  Lanier. ///>/.  d^ois,  i.243. 

J.  HIS  species  breeds  in  Ireland:  the  bird  onr 
description  is  taken  from,  was  caught  in  a  de-* 
coy  in  Lincolnshire,  pursuing  s6me  wild  ducks 
under  the  nets,  and  communicated  to  us  by 
Taylor  White  Esq.  under  the  name  of  the 
Lmincr. 

It  was  less  than  the  buzzard.    The  cere  was  Description^ 

I  2o 
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<^a  pale  greenish  blue:  the  crown  of  the  head 
of  a  brown  and  a  yellow  clay  color:  above 
each  eye,  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  passed 
a  broad  white  line,  and  beneath  each,  a  black 
mark  pointing  downwards:  the  throat  white; 
the  breast  tinged  with  dull  yellow,  and  marked 
with  brown  spots  pointing  downwards;  the 
thighs  and  vent  spotted  in  the  same  manner; 
the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  deep  brown, 
edg^d  with  3  paler  brown :  the  quil  feathers 
dnshy:  the  inner  webs  marked  with  oval  rust 
colored  spots:  the  tale  was  spotted  like  the 
wings.  The  I^  short  and  strong,  and  of  a 
bluish  castf  which  Mr.  Willughby  says,  is  the 
character  of  thai  bird.  We  are  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  much  caution  is  to  be  used  in  de- 
scribing the  hawk  hind,  no  birds  being  so  lia- 
ble to  change  their  colors  the  two  or  three 
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kinds  in  different  periods  of  their  lives^by  the 
writers  on  falconry,  which  ornithologists  have 
adopted  and  described  as  distinct  kinds:  even 
Mr.  Ratf  has  been  obliged  to  copy  them.   The 
falcon,  the  falcon  gentil,  and  the  haggard,  are 
made  distinct  specie.Q,  whereas  they  form  only 
one :  this  is  explained  by  a  French  anthor,  who 
wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  effectually  clears  up  this  point ; 
speaking  of  the  falcon,  he  tells  us,  '^  S'il  est 
prins  en  Juin  Juillet  et  Aoust,  vous  le  nomme- 
rez  Gentil:  si  en  Sepiembre,  Octobre,  Novem^ 
"  bre  ou  Decembre,  vous  le  noromerez  Pellerin 
*'  ou  Passager :  s*il  est  prins  en  Janvier,  Feburier 
"  et  Mars,  il  sera  nomme  Antenere:  et  apres 
"  estre  mue  une  fois  et  avoir  chang^  son  cer- 
"  ceau,  non  auparavant,  vous  le  dires  Hagar, 
"  mot  Hebrieu,  qui  signifie  estranger.*** 

*    La  fauconnerie  de  Charles  d^Arcussia  seigneur 
d'Esparrotty  p.  14.  5me  edit,    Paris  1607. 
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Clasi U. 


11.  Gou 

kauk. 


Faico  palumlurius.  P.  ccra     Gosfaaolc,  accipiter  palun. 
nigra,  ma rgioe  p«dibusqne        barlus.  tVil.ar,  85.  jlrct. 


■  flaris,  curporc  fusco,  rec 
tricibuB  fasciis  pallidU,  su- 
perciliis  albiii>  Lath,  ind, 
orn.ii).  id.  Sj/a.i.  58.  id. 

.  Sap.  16.     Gm.  Lin.  269. 

Autour.     Belon  ao.  1 12. 

Aldr.  av.i.  181. 

Sib.  Scol.  15. 


Zool.  i.  238. 
Bail  t_yn.  av.  IS. 
L'Alour,   Astur.     Brissi/n 

av.  i.  317.    Iliff.d-oii.i. 

230.  fl.  Enl.  418.-161. 
Grossrr    geprtiUti    Falck. 

h'riich.  i.  82. 
Astorc.     Xiaan,  87. 


Deicription.  X  HE  goshawk  is  larger  than  the  common 
buzzard,  .but  of  a  longer  and  more  elegant 
form.  The  bill  is  blue  towards  the  base,  black 
to  the  tip:  the  cere  a  jellowiah  green;  over 
each  eye  is  a  white  line ;  and  oii  the  side  of 
the  neck  is  a  bed  of  broken  white :  the  head, 
hind  part  of  the  neck,   back  and  wings  are  of 
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XhM  fpeeiet  and  the  sparrow  hawk^  are  dU- 
tis^ifhed  by  ^Mr.  Willughby  by  the  name  of 
abort  jwiBged  .hawjis,  because  their  wiogs^ 
y^ktu  oloeed,  Call  short  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  goshawk  was  in  high  esteem  among 
fi^lcoiiers,  and  flown  at  cranes,  geese,  phea- 
mnta  and  partridges.  It  breeds  in  Scotland, 
and  builds  its  nest  in  trees ;  is  yery  destructive 
to  game,  and  dashes  through  the  woods  after 
its  quarry  with  vast  impetuo^ty ;  but  if  it  can- 
not catch  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  almost  im- 
mediately, desists,  and  perches  on  a  bough  till 
aome  new  game  presents  itself. 


Faico  versicolor.  F.  cerafla-  fasciatis.  Laih.ind.orn,  li.  Spotted. 

va,  corpore  supra  albo  et  33.  id.  Syn.  i.  74.     Gm. 

rufesceiite-fusco  yario,  u-  Lin.  ^ft. 

ropygio  subtus  albicante,  Spotted  Falcon.    Br.  Zool. 

pectore  ferrugineo  macu.  p.  4.  Tab.  11. 

lato,   remigibus    reclrici-  Common  Falcon,  var,  10. 

lyusq^iie  fuscis  sataratiore  Shaw.  Gen.ZooLwu^  127. 

1.  WO.  of  these   birds  have  been  shot  near 
I/mgttor,  Shropshire. 
.  Size  of  a  buzzard:  bill  black;  cere  and  legs  Description^ 
yellow :  irides  pale  yellow :  crown,  and  hind 
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KITE. 


Class  U. 


exfernslly  with  sticks,  lined  with  several  odd 
materials,  sneh  w  rags,  bits  of  flanael,  rope, 
and  paper.  It  lays  two.  or  at  most  three  eggs, 
which,  lihe  thoSe<Df  other  birds  of  prey,  are 
much  rounded,  and  l>lunt  at  the  snitlkr  end ; 
they  are  vbtte,  spotted  with  a  dirty  yellow. 
Its  motion  in  the  air  distingutrties  it  from  all 
other  birds,  being  so  smooth  and  even,  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible;  sometimes  tt  will  remain 
quite  motionless  for  a  considerable  time;  at 
others  glides  through  the  sky,  without  the  least 
apparent  action  of  its  wings:  from  thence  is 
derived  the  old  name  of  Glead,  or  Glede,  from 
the  Saxon  Glida^  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that 
when  kites  fly  high,  it  portends  fair  and  dry 
weather.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
birds  of  passage ;  but  in  England  they  certainly 
continue  the  whole  year.  Clusitis  relates*  that 
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fpaada  it  from  all  other  British  birds  of  prey* 

bnn^  forked.  Fliny  thinks  that  the  inyentioa 

of  the  mdder  arose  from  the  obserratioii  men 

made  of  the  yarions  motions  of  that  part»  when 

the  kite  was  steering  through  the  air.^  Certain 

it  is  that  the  most  useful  arts  were  originally 

eq^ied  from  animals;  however  we  may  now 

have  improved  upon  them.    Still  in  those  na^ 

tioos  which  are  in  a  state  of  nature^  ( such  as 

the  Samoieds  and  Esquimaux)  their  dwellings 

are  inferior  to  those  of  the  beavers,  which  those 

scarcely  human  beings  but  poorly  copy* 

'    The   weight  of   this   species   is    forty-four  Description. 

ounces:  the  length  twenty-seven  inches :  the 

breadth  five  feet  one  inch.     The  bill  is  two 

inches  long,  and  very  much  hooked  at  the  end : 

the  cere  yellow :  the  irides  of  a  straw-color. 

The  head  and  chin  are  of  a  light  grey,  in  some» 

white,  marked  with  oblong  streaks  of  black  : 

the  neck  and  breast  are  of  a  tawny  red,  but 

the  middle  of  the  feathers  black.  On  the  belly 

and  thighs,  the  spots  are  fewer,  and  under  the 

tail  they  almost  vanish.  The  upper  part  of  tho 

^  lidein   ?identur  artem  gubernaudi  docuisse  caud9 
flezibus.     Lib.  x.cW, 

I  2f 
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back  is  brown,  the  middle  covered  with  very 
soft  white  down.  The  five  first  qail  feathert 
are  black ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  others  dusky 
barred  with  black,  and  the  lower  ed^es  white. 
The  coverts  of  the  wings  are  varied  with  tawny 
black  and  white :  the  tail  is  forked,  and  of  it 
tawny  red  itiie  outmost  featiier  on  each  side  of 
a  darker  hue  than  the  rest;  and  marked  with 
a  few  obscure  duiky  spots :  the  thighs  are  co- 
vertd  with  very  long  feathers:  the  legs  are 
ydlow  and  strong. 

fliese  birds  differ  in  their  colors.  We  hav* 
seen  a  beaatifnl  variety  shot  in  Lincolnshire 
that  was  eatirdy  of  a  tawny  color. 


Ci.As<  II.  COMMON  BUZZARD. 


^alco  Bul^o.  F.  cerK  pedi- 

Rail  s^yn.  av.  16. 

basqveliilcis,  corpora foi- 

CoTDmon  Blizzard,  or  Pnt- 

co,  abdiMtiine  palliilo  ma. 

101  k.  mi.  orn.  70. 

culiH  fuscis,   caiiilu  fusco 

Wa!U  Gfjer.  Kram.  320. 

fnsciata.     Lath.  i>ul.  orn. 

FakoBiiUo.  Gm.Lln.l&$. 

23.  id.  S^n.  i.  48.  iti.  Hup. 

Quiilfogel.  Faun.  Suec.  sp. 

l^  Buse,  ou  Busaril.  Belon 

La  Bust.  Briison  av.  I.  -108. 

av.  100. 

//(>/.  ttois.  I.  206.     W. 

Buteo.     Gesner.  av.  46. 

£«/.  4 IS. 

Bushartla.  Turncri. 

Pojana.  Si'nnn.  89.   Scopo.. 

Boleo,  spu  TriorcheB.    Aid. 

li.  iVo.  4. 

ao.  i.  1 90. 

Br.  Zoo/.66.rfl6.A,3.  Jrct. 

Trrorchrs, Bateo.  PImiilib. 

Zool.  i.  441. 

X.  c.  7. 

Oeriie  Falk.  Urunnkh  p.S. 

J.  HIS  bird  is  the  commonest  of  the  hawk 
kind  we  have  in  England.  It  breeds  in  large 
woods,  and  usually  buildi  on  an  old  crow's 
neBt>  which  it  enlarges  and  lines  with  wool, 
and  other  soft  materials;  it  lays  two  or  three 
eggs,  which  are  sometimes  wholly  white; 
sometimes  spotted  with  yellow.  The  cock 
buzzard  will  hatch  and  bring  up  the  young,  if 
the  hen  is  hilled.*     The  young  consort  with 


'  Rai/'t  Letteri.  352. 
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the  oltl  ones  for  some  little  timeafter  tliey  quit 
the  nest;  which  is  not  usual  with  other  birds 
of  prey,  who  always  drive  away  their  brood 
as  soon  as  they  can  fly.  This  species  is  very 
sluggish  and  iuactive;  and  is  much  less  in  mo- 
tion than  other  hawks,  remaining  perched  on 
the  same  bough  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  and  is  found  at  most  times  near  the  same 
place.  It  feeds  on  birds,  rabbets,  moles  and 
mice;  it  will  also  eat  frogs,  earth-worms  and 
insects. 
■riiiiion.  This  bird  is  subject  to  some  variety  in  its 
colors;  we  have  seen  some  whose  breast  and 
belly  were  brown,  and  only  marked  across  the 
craw  with  a  large  white  crescent:  usually  the 
breast  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  spotted  with  ob- 
long rust-colored  spots,  pointing  downwards. 
The  cliin  is  ferruginous;  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of 
a  deep  brown,  edged  with  a  pale  rust  color: 
the  scapular  feathers  brown,  with  white  towards 
their  roots:  the  middle  of  the  back  is  covered 
only  with  a  thick  v^hite  down:  the  ends  of  the 
quil  feathers  are  dusky;  their  lower  exterior 
Fides  ash-colored  ;  their  interior  fides  blotched 
with  darker  and  ligliter  shades  of  the  same. 
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The  tail  is  barred  with  black  and  ash-color, 
and  sometimes  with  ferruginous ;  the  bar  next 
the  very  tip  is  black,  and  the  broadest  of  all ; 
the  tip  itself  of  a  dusky  white.  The  irides  are 
white,  tinged  with  red.  The  weight  of  this 
ipcciea  is  thirty-two  ounces:  the  length ■S'«- 
tweiity-two    iiiuhes;    the    breadth   fifty-two. 


faico  api»orus.    F.  ceri  ni-  Prosch-geyerl.  Kram.  33\ .  ^6.  Honey 

gra,pedibusseminudis  fla.  Faico  apiforas.    Gm.  Lin.  Busiortl. 

»is,  capUe  cinpreo,  candae  267. 

fancia cinerea,  apice  albu.  Slag-hok.     I'aun.  Succ.  sp. 

Lath.  ind.  orn.  35.    id,  C5. 

fign.  i.  SH.  id.  Hup.  i.  14.  La  Bondr^e.  Briisoii  av.  i, 

I^    Goiran,    uu    Boudr^e.  410.     Hist,  d-ois.  i.  iOS. 

Belonav.  101. 
j-Httoip.  i.  191. 
lluDcj-Buzzanl.    H'll.  t 


PI.  Enl.  420. 
:inan.  84. 


Br.  Ztjol.  67.  Tab.  A.  4.  A» 
4.  Arct.Zool.  i.260. 
llaiisj/n.av.  16.  Mus<>-lIoeg,    Muse-Baagp, 

Urunnich,  p.  5. 

J.  HE  weight  of  this  species  is  thirty  ounces:  Dticriptm 
the  length  twenty-three  inches;  the  breadth 
fifty-two.  The  bill  and  cere  are  black;  th« 
latler  much  wrinkled;  the  irides  of  a  fine  yel- 
low: the  crown  of  the  head  ash-colored:  the 
neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  covert  feathers  of 
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^vild  ducks,*  and  other  water  fowl.  It  also 
preys,  like  the  Osprey,  upon  fish. 
■  Its  usual  weight  is  twenty-one  ounces:  the 
length  twenty-one  inches;  the  breadth  four 
feet  three  inches.  The  bill  is  black  ;  cere  yel- 
low; irides  of  the  same  color:  the  whole  bird, 
head  excepted,  is  of  a  chocolate  brow  n,  tinged 
with  rust  color :  on  the  head  is  a  large  yel- 
lowish spot.  We  have  seen  some  birds  of  thii 
kind  with  their  head  and  chin  entirely  white; 
others  again  have  a  whitish  spot  on  the  coverti 
of  the  wings;  but  these  are  only  to  be  deemed 
varieties.  The  uniform  color  of  its  plumage, 
and  the  great  length  and  slenderness  of  it£  legs, 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  hawks. 


i  In  lome  places  it  it  calkd  the  duck  haick. 


CfcAss  II.      HEN-HARRIER. 


2^ 


Falco  cjaneus.     F.  cera  al. 

ba,  pedibus  fuUis,  corpo. 

re  ccenileo-canescente,  ar. 

GO  superciliari  albo  gulam 

cinc^piite.  (Mas  )    Lath. 

ind.  orn.  39.  id.  St/n,  i.  88. 

id.  Sup.  I.  n. 
Lanarins  albus.     Aldr.  av. 

i.  197. 
Rubetarius  Titrncri. 
3Vil.  orn.  70. 
Raiisyn.  av.  17. 


Maie. 


Blue  Hawk.  Edw.ns.  the  18.   ^^n* 
maie.  Harrier. 

Fa  I  CO  cyaneos.    Gm.  Lin. 

276. 
I^  Lanier  cendr^.   Brisson 

av.  i.  365.  the  male.  Hist. 

d*ois.  I.  212-     PL  Enl. 

459. 
Br,  Zool.  68.  Tab.  A.  6. 
G  rau.wcisse  Gejer.  Frischp 

\.  79,  80. 
Brunnich  H* 


XHE   HliN-HARRIEK   \veighs    about   twelve  Description. 

ounces:  the  length  is  seventeen  inches;  the 
breadth  three  feet  three  inches.  The  bill  is 
black :  the  cere,  irides,  and  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids yellow  :  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings,  are  of  a  bluish  grey :  the  back 
of  the  head  white,  spotted  with  a  pale  brown; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  white;  the 
former  marked  with  a  few  small  dusky  streaks : 
the  scapular  feathers  are  of  a  deep  grey,  in- 
clining to  dusky :  the  two  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  entirely  grey ;  the  others  only  on 
their  exterior  webs;  the  interior  being  white, 
1  2q 
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marked  with   dueky  bars;  the  legs  }'e1Iow, 
long  and  slender. 


ViMingtait.  F,|co  cyanens.    F.  cera  pe-     Le  ha. 
dibuMiue  fla«i$,     curpare         — 


cinerM,ab(loiniDepaili(lo, 

maculii  oblungis  ruGi,   u. 

ciilorum  orbita  alba.  (Fe. 

mina.)  Lath,  ind,  orn,  30. 

id.  SMp.  i.  32. 
Subbut«o.     Gtiner  m.  4)1. 
Ringtail.     Pygargus  ac 

ter.      Rati  ^n.  av. 

If  it.  on«.  70. 


'V' 


a  cotlier.    Brts. 
i.  315. 
Uiie  autre  oywau  St.  Mar. 

(in.  b-  Ion  av.  104. 
Rubetarius  Turner i. 
I,a  Soubiijp.    flisl.  d:n'.',  i, 

913.    I'i.  E«/.  44 J.  480. 
Bmnniekf  No,  14. 
Br.  Zool.  6«.     7aft.  4.  7. 

Jrct.  Zool.  i.  243. 


i>s«cr^pl&>K  J. HE  miNGT4iL  weighs  sixteen  ounces:  is 
twenty  inches  long;  and  three  feet  nine  inches 
broad.  The  cere  and  irides  are  yellow :  on  the 
hbd  part  or  the  head,  roiuid  the  ears  to  the 
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broad  cinereous  bars;  the  others  with  three 
black,  and  three  tawny  hars:  but  the  lips  of 
all,  white.  The  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  a  cast  ol'  red,  and  marked 
with  oblong  dusky  spots,  but  they  are  subject 
to  vary,  for  we  have  met  «iih  one  specimen 
that  had  these  p:<rts  entirely  plain.  The  legs 
in  color  and  shape  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

These  birds  are  extremely  destructive  to 
young  poultry,  and  to  the  feathered  game: 
they  fly  near  the  ground,  Bkimming  the  sur- 
face in  search  of  prey.  They  breed  on  the 
ground,  and  never  are  observed  to  settle  on 
trees.  Jf'H/itghby  says,  that  the  eggs  are  white, 
much  besmeared  with  red. 


[Ash.rolarpd  Falcon.  Mont, 
am.  diet,  id,  Lin.  lY,  ix. 


Faico  hfcroalis.    Gm 


Lill.^^.    Ath-rA 

lorcdJaUvi 


1.HIS  species  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
British  falcons,  by  Mr.  Montagu.  It  resembles 
the  hen-harrier  in  many  respects,  but  diiTers  in 
the  want  of  the  wreath  of  short  feathers  round 


r 
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the  head,  ami  in  the  greater  relative  length 
of  wing  and  tail.  A  male,  killed  in  DiX'onshire 
bear ifii ion  jn  1803,  weighed  nine  ouncee  and  three  quar- 
ters; its  length  was  eighteen  inches:  its  extent 
three  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half.  The  bill 
Mack,  base  and  cere  greenish:  iriites  blight 
yellow;  crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  throat,  un- 
der part  of  the  neck  and  upper  breaet,  dark 
ash-color:  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  back 
and  scapuUrg  cinereous  brown ;  greater  coverts 
the  same ;  the  eight  prime  quils  a  dusky  black  ; 
gecoiidary  qnils  cinerous  brown  above,  pale 
beneath,  with  three  remarkable  dusky  bars 
across  ihem,  nearly  parallel,  each  half  an  inch 
in  breadth,  one  only  of  which  is  visible  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wing,  on  the  under  part  two 
of  these  bars  are  very  conspicuous.  The  under 
parts  of  the  body  and  Ihiglis  white,  with  a 
broad  streak  of  bright  bay  down  tlie  shaft  of 
each  feather:  the  tail  rather  cuneiform,  the 
two  middle  feathers  dark  brown  or  dusky,  the 
rest  dark  ash-color  marked  on  the  inner  webs 
with  four  rquidistaiit  bars:  the  legs  orange 
yellow,  ralher  long  and  slender;  the  claws 
small  and  black.]    Ed. 


CftAMlL 


KESTREL. 
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Faico  Tinnuoculus.  F.  cera 
pedibusqae  fla?is,  dorso 
mfo  panctis  nigrls,  p€cto- 
,re  striis  fu»cis,  cauda  ro. 
tondata.  Laih.  ind.  orn. 
41.  mL  Syn,  i.  94.  id.  Sup. 

La  Cresserelle.    Bcion  av. 

ii5. 

Gtsner  av.  54. 

Kistrel,  Kastrel,  or  Suiogal, 

Tumeri. 
Aldr.  av.  188. 
The  Kestril,  Stannel,  Stone- 

gall|WiDdhover.  WiLorn, 

84. 
Rati  $yn,  ov.  16. 
La  Cresserelle.  Brisson  av. 


i.  393.  Hist,  itoit.  i,  t80. ». 

Pi.  Eni.  401.  471. 
WinJwachl,       ilittlwcyer, 

Wanncuwehcr.      Krmm* 

331. 
Roeiht-l-G<'yer.     Frisch.  i. 

84.  ftem.   Maase-Falck. 

Frisch.  i.  88. 
FaIco    Tinniinculas.     Gm^ 

Lin.  278. 
Kyrko-Falk.    Faun,  Suee» 

sp.  61. 
Kirke.Falk.  BrunnichA^Bm 
Gheppio,  Acertello,  Gavi. 

uello.     Zinan.  88. 
Br.  Zooi.  68.  plate  A.  JreL 

Zooi.  i.  261. 
Postoka,Spliotza,  Skoltsch* 

Scopoiif  No.  5* 


xH£  male  of  this  beautiful  species  weighs  Descriptian 
only  six  ounces  and  a  half;  its  length  is  four- 
teen inches:  the  breadth  two  feet  three  inches. 
The  cere  and  legs  yellow :  irides  dark.  Its  co- 
lors at  once  distinguish  it  from  all  other  hawks : 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  tail,  are  of  a  fine  light  grey,  the  lower  end 
of  the  latter  is  marked  with  a  broad  black  bar: 
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the  inner  webs  of  the  three  feathers  next  the 
two  middle  barred  with  black ;  the  tips  white: 
the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a 
brick  red,  elegantly  spotted  with  black ;  the 
interior  sides  of  the  quil  feathers  are  dusky, 
deeply  indented  with  white.  The  .whole  nnder 
side  of  the  bird,  of  a  pale  rust  color,  spotted 
with  black  ;  the  thighs  and  rent  only,  plain. 

The  female  weighs  eleven  ounces :  the  colors 
of  the  back  and  wings  are  far  less  bright  than 
those  of  the  male :  it  differs  too  in  the  colors  of 
the  head  and  tail;  the  former  being  of  a  pale 
redduh  brown,  streaked  with  black ;  the  latter 
of  the  same  color,  marked  with  numerous 
transverse  black  bars :  the  breast  is  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  white;  and  the  middle  of  each  fea- 
ther has  an  oblong  dusky  streak,  pointing  down- 
wards. 


Cuss  n. 


HOCBY. 
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irtiich  time  it  is  watching  for  iti  pre;-  It  flings 
up  the  iadigrsted  fur  and  feathers  in  fonn  ofa 
round  ball.  While  falconry  was  in  use  in 
Great  Britain,  ihis  kind  was  trained  for  catch- 
ing small  birds  and  young  partridges. 

A  few  winter  in  Italy;  the  greater  part  mi- 
grate in  September. 


Falco  Subbufeo.  F.  un  pc  LeHubreau,  Deh<lTu.falco.?Z  lli-bbif. 
dilm^ue  flavis,  daiM  fas. 
CO,  nucha  alba,  abdomine 
pallida  maculis  ablDii|;U 
ftlSCiS,  cri&»o  re(notibu:<itUi; 
rufii.  Laili.  ind.  orn.  47. 
id.  Sj/a.  i.  103.  id.  Sup.  i. 


LeHubreau.  Belonae.llS. 
Gctner  av.  75. /ma. 
llobbia  Turne.i. 
jEsalon.  Md.  an.  i.  187. 
Th«  Hobby.  JVil.  orn.  S3. 


BristoH  ao.  i.  375.  Uht. 

d'oM.i-ST?.  H,EiUA3l, 

433. 
R'tii  tgit.  ao.  15. 
Falco  Subbuteo.  Gm.  Lin, 

983. 

J-'oun.  Suec.  $p.  69. 
Darlvlla.  iMrtmi  av.  4b. 
Stein-Fakk.    FrUeh.  i.Sfl. 
I.avrke-FaJk.  UrvnnicAlO. 
Ur.  Ziiol.  60,  plale  A.  9. 

JrU.  Zuol.  i.  2&i. 


l-HIS  bird  was  also  used  in  the  humtilLT 
hind  of  falconry ;  particularly  in  what  was 
called  dartug  of  larks;  the  hawk  was  cast  off: 
the  larks  aware  of  their  most  inveterate  enemy, 
are  fixed  to  the  ground  through  fear,  which 

makes  Ihem  a  ready  prey  to  the  fowler,  by 


J 
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iliawiiiga  net  over  them.  The  holiby  is  a  bird 
of  passage,  but  breeds  in  England;  it  migrates 
in  October. 

Deicn'ption  The  male  weighs  Stven  oiiiiccs:  the  length  is 
one  foot;  the  breadth  two  feet  three  inches. 
The  cere  and  orbits  are  yellow:  irides  hazel: 
upper  mandible  furnished  with  a  process: 
aboye  each  eye  a  white  line  :  the  crown  of  ihe 
head  auil  back  are  of  a  deep  bluish  hlnck  ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  is  marked  with  two  pale 
yellow  spots;  each  cheek  with  a  large  black  one 
pointing  downwards:  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  ofthesarae  color  with  the  back,  but  slighily 
edged  with  ruFt  color:  the  interior  webs  of  the 
secondary  and  quil  feathers,  are  varied  with 
oval  transverse  reddish  spots.  The  breast 
white,  marked  with  oblong  spots  of  black: 
thighs  and  vent  feathers,  pale  orange:  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  entirely  of  a 
deep  dove  color ;  the  others  are  barred  on  their 
interior  sides  with  rust  color,  ami  tipt  with  a 

Female.  dirty  white:  legs  yellow.  The  spots  on  the 
breast  of  the  female  are  of  a  higher  color  than 
those  of  the  male;  it  is  greatly  superior  in  size; 
its  legs  havea  tinge  of  green,  in  other  respects 
it  resembles  the  former. 
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Falco  Nisos.  F.  cera  firidi, 
pedibus  flsfis,  abdomine 
f  riseo  Dodulato,  caada  fa. 
sciis  Digricantibus.  Lath, 
ind,  orn.  44.  id.  Si^n.  i.  99. 
id.  Sup.  i.  96. 

I/Eaperyier.  Belon  av.  121, 

Cr€$ner  «v.  51. 

Sflarhauc  TurnerL 

Accipiter  fringillarius,  spar. 
Viero.  Aldr,  av.'i.  183. 

Wii.  om.  86. 

L'Eperfkr,  accipiter.  Bris^ 


sanav.u  310.  Hist,  dtois.  29.  Sparm 

i.  296.    PL  Enl.  WT.  row  Hawk. 

419- 
Rait  sjfn.  av,  18. 
Sperber.     Frisch  i.  90, 91. 

Kram.  SS9. 
Falco  Nisus.  Gm.Lin.  980. 
Sparf hoek.  Fotm,  Suec.  if. 

69. 
Spurre.h<Mg.    Brunnich  p. 

5.    Scopoii.  No.  6. 
£r.  ;Soo/.  69.  plate  A.  10. 

A.  1 1.  Arct.  Moot.  i.  969. 


JL  he  difference  between  the  size  of  the  male 
and  female  sparrow  hawks,  is  more  dispropor- 
tionate than  in  most  other  birds  of  prey  ;  the 
former  sometimes  scarcely  weighing  five 
ounces,  the  latter  nine  ounces.  The  length  of  Description, 
the  male  is  about  twelve  inches,  the  breadth 
twenty-three:  the  female  is  fifteen  inches 
long;  in  breadth  twenty-six.  These  birds,  as 
well  as  the  hawk  kind  in  general,  vary  greatly 
in  their  colors;  in  some,  the  back,  head,  co- 
verts of  the  wings  and  tail,  are  of  a  deep 
bluish  grey;  in  others  of  a  deep  brown,  edged 
with  a  rusty  red :  the  quil  feathers  are  dusky, 
1  3e 
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barred  with  black  on  their  cTterior  webs,  and 
spotted  vith  white  on  the  tower  part  of  their 
inner  webs:  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  ash  color 
marked  with  five  broad  black  bars,  the  tip 
white:  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  whitish 
yellow,  adorned  with  transverse  waved  bars ; 
in  some  of  a  deep  brown  color,  in  others  orange. 
The  cere,  irides,  and  legs  yellow.    The  colors 

Ftmak.  of  the  female  differ  from  those  of  the  male: 
the  head  u  of  a  deep  brown;  the  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  dusky  mixed 
with  dove  color;  the  coverts  of  the  tail  of  a 
brighter  dove  color;  the  waved  lines  wliich. 
croM  the  breast,  are  more  numerous  than  those 
on  that  of  the  male ;  and  the  breast  itself  of  a 
parer  white. 

tfannert.  This  is  the  most  pernicious  hawk  wc  have; 
and    mahes    great    havoke   among    pigeons. 


Ci^ss  IL  MERLIN.  »» 


Falco  iEsaloD.    F.  cera  pe-  iEsalon.    Gesner  tfr.  44.     ^XMkrli^^ 

dSlnnqve'llaTis,  capite  fer.  Bf  eriina  Turner  L 

nigiBeo,    eorpoie    sapra  Smerlus,  Smerillos.    .^Hiir. 

Cflemlesoeote-ci  d^  rpo  n  a.        #7r.  i .  1 87. 

calls  striisqoe  A  rrn'^fneis,  jn*/.  om.  85. 

fabtBS     flaTicante  .  a! bo,  Raii  sjfn,  av.  15. 

aacnlis  obloof  is.     Xio/A.  L^Emerilton.  Britsom  or.  i. 

MdL  om.  49.  tU  5yn.  i.         38^     iifi/.  <f  ois.  i.  288. 

106.  tU  5tfp.  i.  29.  P/.  En/.  46& 

FalooiEsalon.  ^jfi.Lfii.284.  Smerlio,  o  Smeriglio.     Lom 
L'EsmerilloD.       Belon   or.         rnisi  av.  Tab.  18,  19. 

118.  Br.  ZooL  70.  plate  A.  1% 

jL  HE  merlia  weighg  nearly  five  ounces  and  Description^ 
a  half:  its  length  is  twelve  inches,  its  breadth 
twenty-five.  The  bill  is  of  a  bluish  lead  color: 
the  cere  of  a  lemon  color :  the  irides  very  dark, 
almost  black:  the  head  is  ferruginous,  and 
each  feather  is  marked  with  a  bluish  black 
streak  along  the  shaft.  The  back  and  wings 
are  of  a  deep  bluish  ash  color,  adorned  with 
ferruginous  streaks  and  spots,  and  edged  with . 
the  same:  the  quil  feathers  are  almost  blacky 
marked  with  reddish  o\al  spots:  the  under  co« 
verts  of  the  wings  brown,  beautifully  marked 

^  Merularius;  quia  merqlas  insectatur.     Skinner, 
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with  round  white  spot*.  The  tail  is  Sre  inchea 
long,  crossed  with  alternate  bars  of  dtuky 
and  reddish  clay  color;  on  some  of  the  feathera 
of  the  flame  bird  are  thirteen,  on  some  fifteen, 
but  in  one  bird  I  ezamiDed  were  no  more  than 
eight  ban.  The  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish  white,  marked  with  oblong'  brown  spots 
pointing  downwards:  the  legs  yellow:  the 
wings  when  closed  reach  within  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 
(.  This  and  the  preceding  kind  were  often 
trained  for  hawking :  and  this  species,  small  as 
it  is,  was  inferior  to  none  in  point  of  spirit :  it 
was  used  for  taking  partridges, which  it  woald 
kill  by  a  single  stroke  on  the  neck.  The  mer- 
lin flies  low,  and  is  often  seen  along  the  sides 
of  roads,  skimming  from  one  side  of  the  hedges 
to  the  other,  in  search  of  prey. 


cumh. 


MERUN. 
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i^  nest  was  yalaed  at  twaity-foiir  pciice.They 
ttiade  OK  of  four  other  speciec^  bat  haye  left 
u§  only  theic  names;  the  hedi^  or  hawk,  whose 
nest  was  ettimated  at  a  pound;  the  gwalcVs  or 
lalcon's  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence; 
the  hwyedig*s  or  long  winged,  at  twentjr-fonr 
ipence;  and  a  species  called  cammin  or  crooked 
bill,  at  four  pence.  The  penhebogjfdd  or  chief 
falconer,  held  the  fourth  place  at  the  court  of 
the  Welsh  prince:  but  notwithstanding  the 
hospitality  of  the  times,  this  oflScer  was  al«- 
lowed  only  three  draughts  out  of  his  horn, 
least  he  should  be  fuddled  and  neglect  his 
birds.f 


•  Lege*  fVaiUcWj  i5S. 


f  n.  M. 
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GENUS  IL    OWL. 

Hkad  large  round. 

Bill  atrong  booked,  no  cere. 

Tbathers  round  the  face  disposed  in  a  cir-> 

cular  form. 
Toe  ontmost,  capable  of  being  turned  backn 

and  doing  the  office  of  a,  hind  toe, 
ToirSQE  divided, 

•EARED. 

1.  Eagle.  Strix  Bubo.'  S.  capite  aaricn.  Berg  Uggl^,    KtiluRl  ^an•. 
lato,  corpore  rufo.   Lath.         Strom.  Sondm.  332. 

tnd.  ortt.  fil.  id.  Syn.  i.  Bnliu.  Kram.  Juttr.  323. 

116.  id.  Sup.  i.  40.  Sova.  Scopoli,  No.  7. 

Bubo  maximus  ni^rri  et  Tusci  Le  grand  due.     Brision  i. 
coloria.     Sib.  Scot.  14.  477.     Hist,  d-oii.  i.  33% 
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thered  game.  Its  appearance  in  cities  was 
deemed  an  unlucky  omen;  Rome  itself  once 
underwent  a  lustration,  because  one  of  them 
strayed  into  the  Capitol.  The  antients  had 
them  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  thought 
them,  like  the  screech  owls,  the  messengers  of 
death.  Fliny  styles  it  Bubo  funebris  et  noctU 
monstrum. 

Soiaque  culminihus  ferali  carmine  Babo 
Sape  queri  et  iongas  injieium  ductre  voces. 

VlUGIL. 

Perch*d  on  the  roof  the  bird  of  night  complains, 
In  IcnglhcnM  shrieks,  and  dire  funereal  strains. 

In  size  it  is  almost  equal  to  an  eagle.  The  Description 
irides  are  bright  yellow;  the  head  and  whole 
body  finely  varied  with  lines,  spots  and  specks 
of  black,  brown,  cinereous,  and  ferruginous ; 
the  wings  are  long;  the  tail  short,  marked 
with  dusky  bars ;  the  legs  thick,  covered  to 
the  very  end  of  the  toes  with  a  close  and  full 
down  of  a  testaceous  color ;  the  claws  great, 
much  hooked  and  dusky. 


C84 
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«•  f^lff  Slrli  OtBB.  S.  capite  BorUo  Strii  OIm.  Cm.  Lftt.  288. 
pennls  senii,  Lath.  ind.  Le  moyea  Due  ou  l«  Hibon. 
Of^.  43.  id.  Sgn.  i.  121.  id.         Briiion  an.  i.  488.  Hitt. 


Sup.  i.  42. 
L'HiboQ  cornn. 

136. 
Gettur  m,  035. 
Asio,  *en  Otiu. 

1.  265. 
Tbe  Hoin  Owl. 

100. 
SaU  tj/n.  ao.  39. 
NoctuKurilB.  Sib.  Scot.  14, 


d'oii.  i.  342.  Tafr.  23. 
Behn  at>.    HorD.uggla.    Faun.  Suck 
tp.  7i. 

nattelquirt  itin.  233. 
^fiA".  ao.     Horo  Ugle.  BrunnicA  10. 
Horn.eale.     Kram.  333. 
Mala  SoTA.  Seopoti.  No,  9. 
RotheKaulzleiD.  FrucA.i. 


Br.  Zool.  PUt€  4.  r.  1.  >4rcr. 
Zoot.  i.  204. 


Wrf. 


X  HIS  specieB  is  found,  though  not  frequently, 

in  the  north  of  England,  in  Cheshire  and  in 

DueHpiion  Wales.    The  weight  of  the  female,  according 

to  Mr.  WiUughby  (  for  we  neyer  had  an  oppor- 
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ing  downwards;  the  thighs  and  vent  feathers 
are  of  the  same  color,  but  unspotted.  The 
back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  varied  with 
deep  brown  and  yellow :  the  quil  feathers  are 
of  the  same  color,  but  near  the  ends  of  the  out- 
tf  most  is  a  broad  bar  of  red ;  the  tail  is  marked 
with  dnsky  and  reddish  bars,  but  beneath  ap« 
pears  ash  colored ;  the  horns  or  ears  are  abont 
an  inch  long,  and  consist  of  nine  feathers  va^ 
negated  with  yellow  and  black ;  the  feet  are 
feathered  down  to  the  claws. 


Strix  braehjotos.  S.  capite 
anrito  penna  solitaria,  cor- 
pore  fasco  sobtns  flaves- 
cente  longitudinaliter  stri. 
ato,  rectricibus  fuscis,  in. 
tennedii,  4  macula  latea 
pipilla  fusca.  Lath,  ind. 
orn.  55.  id,  Syn.  i.  134. 
id.  Sup.  i.  43.  Sup.  ii. 
56. 


Striz  brachyotos.  Gm,  Lin.  3.  Short 

289.  eared. 

La  Choae tte  ou  la  grande 

cher^che.    Hist*  d*ois.  i. 

372.  PI.  Enl.  438. 
Moyen  due  ou  hibou.     PI. 

Enl.  29? 
Phil.  Trans.  Ixii.  384. 
Br.  Zool.  71.  Tab.  B.  3. 

and  B.  4.  Fig.  2.     Arci. 

Zool.'i.Wb. 


Ml  he  horns  of  this  species  are  very  small,  and 
consist  of  only  a  few  feathers;  these  it  can 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure;  in  a  dead  bird 
1  •     %% 
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they  are  with  difficulty  discovered.  This  kin^ 
is  scarcer  than  the  former.  Both  are  solitary 
birds,  avoiding  inhabited  places.  They  may 
be  called  long  winged  owls ;  the  wings  when 
closed  reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail, 
whereas  in  the  common  binds,  they  fall  short 
of  it. 

This  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  has  been  ob- 
served to  visit  Lincolnshire  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  to  retire  early  in  the  spring;  so 
probably,  as  it  performs  its  migrations  with  the 
woodcock,  its  summer  retreat  is  Norioay.  Du- 
ring the  day  it  lies  hid  in  long  old  grass :  when 
difltnrbed  it  seldom  flies  far,  but  will  light  and 
sit  looking  at  its  observer,  at  which  time  the 
horns  nay  be  seen  Tery  distinctly.  It  has  not 
been  known  to  perch  on  trees,  like  other  owls: 
it  will  also  fly  in  search  of  prey  in  cloudy  hazy 
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•  The  length  of  the  short  eared  owl  is  fourteen  Deicripium 
lAches;  its  extent  three  feet:  its  weight  four^ 
teen  oances*  The  head  is  small  and  hawk- 
like ;  the  bill  is  dusky ;  the  circle  of  feathers 
that  immediately  surrounds  the  eyes  b  black ; 
the  larger  circle  white,  terminated  with  tawny 
and  black;  tbeiriilcs  yellpw;  the  feathers  on 
the  head,  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  •  are 
brown  edged  with  pale  dull  yellow ;  the  breast 
and  belly  are  of  the  same  color,  tnarked  with 
a  few  long  narrow  streaks  of  brown  pointing 
downwards ;  the  thighs,  legs  and  toes,  are  ce- 
Tered  with  plain  yellow  feathers;  the  quil  fea- 
thers are  dusky,  barred  with  red;  the  tail  is  of 
a  very  deep  brown,  adorned  on  each  side  the 
shaft  of  the  four  middle  feathers  with  a  yellow 
circle  which  contains  a  brown  spot;  the  tip  of 
the  tail  is  white. 

The  short  eared  owl  appears  to  me  to  be  La 
Chouette  of  the  conite  de  Buffon,  and  his  moyen 
due  on  bibou.  Tab.  29  of  the  FL  Enl.  In  p. 
102  of  my  index  to  his  Ornithologie  and  the 
Planches  enlumineesl  have  endeavoured  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  which  the  illustrious  writer 
has  introduced  on  the  subject.* 

*  Jrct.  ZooL  L  2(5^. 
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The  other  European  horned  owl*  the  little 
lioru  owl.  Scops  or  Petit  Due  of  J/;  de  Buffont 
I.  353.  is  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 


•SMOOTH  HEADED. 


4.  fTAflc.  Striifl«mmea.S.cKipi(elaB»i, 
corpore  luteo  punclis  aU 
bis,  tubtus  albido  punclis 
nigricantibaa.  Lath.  ind. 
orn.  SO.  id.  Syn.  138.  id. 
Sup.  i.  46. 
Belon  av.  143.* 
AIuco  minor.    Aldr.  av.  i. 

Common  barn,  while,  or 
rhurchOwt,lIi>w)et,ina(l^e 
Howlct.Ciltihuukr.  IVil. 


Rati  sgn.  m.  35. 

Le  petit  ChaUhuMt.  Brii» 

ton  av.  i.  503. 
Allocco.     Zinan.  99. 
Strix  flammea.    Gm.  Lin. 

393. 
Faun.  Suec  73. 
L'Effraie.     Hist,  d'oii.  i. 

366.  PI.  Enl.  44a 
Perl-Eule.     Fritch.  i.  97. 
Br.  Zool.  ri.  plate  B.  ^ct. 

Zool.  i.  273. 
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fakes  m  r^pdsr  circuit  ramid  tlie  fieldi^  tkiai- 
vumg^Xoog  the  groand,  in  quest  of  field  inice« 
lad  tiien  retanis  to  its  usual  residence:  in  the 
breedingseasonittakes  to  the  eayesof  diurdies^ 
holes  in  lofly  buildings^  or  hoUows  <^  trees. 
During  the  time  the  young  are  in  the  nest^  the 
male  and  female  alternately  sally  out  in  quest 
of  food«  make  their  circuity  beat  the  fields  with 
the  regularity  of  a  spaniel^  and  drop  instantly 
OB  their  prey  in  the  grass.  They  very  seldom 
stay  out  above  five  minutes;  return  with  their 
prey  in  their  claws ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to 
shift  it  into  their  bill,  they  always  alight  for 
that  purpose  on  the  roof,  before  they  attempt 
to  enter  their  nest. 

This  species  I  believe  does  not^  hqot,  but 
snores  and  hisses  in  a  violent  manner;  and 
while  it  flies  along,  will  often  scream  most  tre« 
mendously.  Its  only  food  is  mice;  as  the 
young  of  these  birds  keep  their  nest  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  are  fed  even  long  after 
they  can  fly,  many  hundreds  of  mice  will 
scarcely  suffice  to  supply  them  with  food. 

Owls  cast  up  the  bones,  fur  or  feathers  of 
their  prey  in  form  of  small  pellets,  after  they 
have  devoured  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  hawks 
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do.  A  gentleman,  on  grubbing  ap  an  old  pol- 
lard adi  which  had  been  the  habitation  of  owI« 
ibr  many  generations,  found  at  the  bottom 
many  bushels  of  this  rejected  stuff.  Some 
owls  will,  when .  they  are  satisfied,  hide,  like 
dogs,  the  remainder  of  their  meat. 
KeKription.  xhe  elegant  plumage  of  this  bird  makei 
amends  for  the  uiicouthness  of  its  form.  A 
circle  of  soft  white  feathers  surrounds  the  eyes; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  coverts  and  se- 
condary feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine  pale 
yrllow:  on  each  side  the  shafts  are  two  grey 
and  two  white  spots  placed  alternately;  the 
exterior  ndes  of  the  quil  feathers  are  yellow; 
the  interior  white,  marked  on  each  side  with 
four  black  spots;  the  lower  side  of  the  body  is 
wholly  white;  the  interior  tides  of  the  feather* 
of  the  tail  are  white;  the  exterior  marked  with 
!  obscure  duslty  bars.     The  tegs  are  fea- 
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Sifiz  stridula.  S.  capite  IctI, 
corpore  fernigioeo,reniige 
tertio  longiore.  Laih,  ind, 
om.  58.  uL  5yii.  i,  139. 

Ulula.  Gesner  or.  773. 

Strix.     Aidr,  av.  i.  ^5. 

Commoo  brown  or  ivj  Owl- 
9Va.  om.  102. 

Le  Chat  hoant.  Brisson  av. 
i.  500.  Hist.  d>ois.  i.  362. 
Pi.  Eni.  337. 


Strige.    Zinan,  100.    Sco^  5.  Tmtfiy 

poli.  No.  12.  ^^^ 

Strix  stridala.  6rffi.LtN.294. 
Skrikaggla.  Fatiii.Stfrc.77. 
Strix  Orieotalis.f/diie/^tff^l 

Uin.  233. 
Nach  t  CuIe^Gremeine.  ATraifi. 

324. 
BraoQe.Eale,orStock.EaIe? 

Frisch.  i.  96. 
Nat  Ugle.  Brunnich  18. 
Br.  ^oo/.  72.  plate  B.  3. 

-^rrf.  ^oo/.  i.  275. 


This  is  the  -SVm  of  Aldrovandus,  and,  what 
we  caU  the  Screech  Owl,  to  which  the  folly  of 
taperstition  had  given  the  power  of  presaging 
death  by  its  cries.  The  antients  believed  that 
it  sacked  the  blood  of  young  children;  a  fact 
not  incredible,  for  Hasselquist*  describes  a  spe- 
cies found  in  Syria,  which  frequently  in  the 
evening  flies  in  at  the  windows,  and  destroys 
the  helpless  iufant. 

Nocte  Tolant  pnerosqne  petunt  natricis  egentei| 
£t  Wtiant  cuneis  corpora  rapta  luis. 


*  Uin,  25§. 
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Carpere  dicnotur  lactenlia  ulscera  rostris, 
£t  pleDam  poto  sanguine  ^tlur  babent. 
Est  Uiis  strigibuB  nomen,  sed  nominis  hujus 
Caasa  quod  horrenda  stridere  node  solent. 

Ovid.  Fail.  VI.  135. 

This  U  the  bird  Shakespeare  deicribes  w  po- 
etically in  the  Midsummer  Nig/H's  Dream,  aa 
the  omen  of  death  io  the  mouth  o£Puck. 

Pfotr  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  tlie  scritch.owl  scrilching  loud 

Pd(9  the  wretch  tbat  lies  in  woe 
Jd  remembrance  of  a  sbruud. 

Detar^toH.  The  female  of  this  speciea  weighs  nineteen  ' 
ounces;  the  length  is  fourteen  inches:  the 
breadth  two  feet  eight  inches.  The  irides  are 
dusky ;  the  ears  in  this,  as  in  all  owls,  Tery 
large,  and  their  sense  of  hearing  Tcry  exqui- 
site. The  color  of  this  hind  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  every  other;  that  of  the 
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with  pale  red  and  black ;  in  the  two  middte 
feathers  the  red  predominates ;  the  bresist  am) 
belly  are  yellowish,  mixed  with  white,  aiid 
marked  with  narrow  black  strokes,  pointing^ 
downwards :  the  legs  are  covered  with  feathers 
down  to  the  toes. 

This  is  a  hardier  species  than  the  former ; 
f  nd  the  young  will  feed  on  any  dead  thing# 
whereas  those  of  the  white  owl  most  have  n 
eoqstant  supply  of  fredi  mice. 


Strix  Alooo.    S.  capite  lasTi  fiCn.    Hist,  d'ois.  i.  358.  •S.  Brown^ 

corpore  ferrogineo,  iridi.  PL  EnL  441. 

boa  atris.  Laik.  ind.  orn.  Striz  Aluco.  Qm.  Lin.  29^. 

59.  id.  Sifn.  i.  134.  Faun.  Suec.  78. 

ThegreyOwl.  JVil.orn.  103.  Ugle.  Brunnich  19. 

fait  $yn.  av.  26.  Graa9  £i|Ie?   Frisch.  i.  94, 

JLa  Hulote.    Brisson  qv.  \.  Br.  ZooL  i%  plate  B.  1* 

Al&  the  names  this  and  the  preceding  species* 
bears  by  no  means  suit  their  colors,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  changing  them  to  others 
more  congruous.    Poth  these  kinds  agree  en- 

*  The  distinction  between  the  brown  and  tawny  owU 
consisting  only  in  a  trifling  Tariety  of  color,  Dr.  Latham^, 
)n  the  second  supplement  to  his  Synopsis  of  birds,  is  of 
ppinion,  that  th«y  ought  to  be  included  kioiie  ipecits.  Eo.  • 
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tirelj  in  their  marka,  and  differ  only  in  the 
Description  colors;  la  this  the  head,  wings,  and  back,  are 
of  a  deep  brown,  spotted  with  black  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former;  the  coverts  of  the 
wings  and  the  scapulars  are  adorned  with  «' 
milar  white  spots;  the  exterior  edges  of  the 
four  first  quil  feathers  in  both  are  serrated ;  the 
breast  in  this  is  of  a  -very  pale  ash  color  mixed 
with  tawny,  and  marked  with  oblong  jagged 
spots ;  the  feet  too  are  feathered  down  to  the 
very  claws;  the  circle  round  the  face  is  ash- 
colored,  spotted  with  brown. 

Both  these  species  inhabit  woods,  where  they 
rende  the  whole  day;  in  the  night  they  are 
Tery  clamorous;  and  when  they  hoot,  their 
throats  are  inflated  to  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg. 
In  the  dusk  they  approach  our  dwellings ;  and 
will  frequently  enter  pigeon  houses,  and  make 
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Strax  passerina.  S.  capite  lae- 
vi^remigibus  maculis  quin. 
qae  ordinum.  Lath,  ind. 
«rii.  65.  id,  S^n,  i.  150. 

LaCheTeche.  Belon  av,  140. 

Koctua.  Gesner  av,  6^0. 

Little  Owl.  fVil.  orn.  106. 

RmU  s^n.  av.  26. 

Edw.  228. 

Tschiaritl.  Kram,  324. 

Faun.  Suec.  79. 

La  petite  Chonette,  ou  la 


Chereche.  Brisson  av.  u 

514.    Hist,  d'ois.  i.  377. 

PL  EnL  439. 
Striz  passerioa.     Gm.  Lin. 

296. 
La  Ciretta.  OlinOy  65.  ScOm 

poh\  No.  17. 
Krak-Ugle.  BrtmntcA  20* 
Kleinste  Raatzlein.  FriscK 

\.  100. 
Br.  Zool.  73.  plate  B.  5. 

Jrci.  Zool.  i.  274. 


JL  HIS  elegant  species  is  very  rare  in  Eng^' 
lands  it  is  sometimes  found  in  Yorkshire,  Flint-- 
shire,  and  also  near  London.  In  size  it  scarcelj  Description 
exceeds  a  thrush,  though  the  fuhiess  of  its 
plumage  makes  it  appear  larger.  The  irides 
are  of  a  light  yellow;  the  bill  of  a  paper  color; 
the  feathers  that  encircle  the  face  are  white 
tipt  with  black ;  the  head  brown,  spotted  with 
white;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a 
deep  olive  brown ;  the  latter  spotted  with  white; 
t)n  the  breast  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  brown; 
the  belly  is  white«  marked  with  a  few  brown 
spots;  the  tail  of  the  same  color  with  the  back; 
in  each  feather  barred  >^ith  white,  and  adorned 


\ 
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with  circular  white  spotB,  placed  opposite  one 
another  on  both  sides  tlie  shaFt :  the  legt  and 
feet  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the 
claws. 

The  Italians  made  use  of  this  owl  to  decoy 
bmall  birds  to  the  limed  twig ;  the  method  of 
which  is  exhibited  in  Olina's  ucceltiera,  p.  65. 

Mr.  Stuari,  the  admirable  author  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  informed  me  that  this 
species  of  owl  was  Very  common  in  Alticat 
that  they  were  birds  of  passage,  and  appeared 
there  the  be^nning  o^April'm great  nnmbersi 
^at  they  bred  there ;  and  that  they  retired  M 
Ihe  same  time  as  the  Storks^  whose  lirriTal 
they  a  little  preceded. 


CiAii  tl        aHEAt  SfflUKfi. 
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Secv.  II.    PIES. 

GENUS  HI.    SHRIKR 

&ILL  strong,  ftrait  at  the  base,  and  hooked  at 
the  end  mih  a  sharp  process  or  tooth  on 
eaoh  side  near  the  point  of  the  npper 
mandible. 

ToNevB  jagged. 


LftniQs  excobitor.   L.  cauda 

€f  neiformi,  lateribus  alba, 

dorso  cane,  alls  nigris,  ma. 

cola  alba.  Lath.  ind.  orn. 

67.  id.  Syn.  i.  160. 
La  grande  Pie^griesche.  Be* 

Ion  av.  126. 
Lanius  cinereas.  Gesner  av, 

679. 
$krike,iijn  murderTurneri. 
Lanius    cinereus,     CoHario 

major.  Aldr.  av.  i.  199. 
Cast  rica,Ragasto1  a.  0/ifia,4 1 . 
greater  Botcher  Bird,    or 

Mattagess ;  in  the  Norih 

of  England,   Wierangle. 

JfVH^  orn.  87. 
Raiisyn.  av.  18. 
Sperahter,  Grigelalster,  Ne- 

nntodter.  Kram.  364. 
BotcherBirdjMurderingBird 


or  Skreek.   Mer.  P^ssar,  1.  BMoen. 

170. 
Cai.  Carol,  app.  80. 
Night    Jar.     Morir.    Nor^ 

ihampt.  424. 
La  Pie-griesche  grise.  AnS^ 

son  av^  il.l4l.  Hist,  (f  o«f« 

i.  296.  PI.  Enl.  52.  f.  1. 

445. 
Lanius  excubitor.  Gm.Lin» 

300. 
Warfogel.  Faun.  Suec.  80. 
Danish  Torn-Skade.   iVbrv 

vegis  Klatert.  Br.  21, 22. 
Velch  Skrakoper.  Scopoli^ 

No.  18. 
Berg    Aelster    (MooDtain 

Magpie)  or  grosserNeon* 

tocdter.  Frisch.  U  59. 
Br.  Zool.  73.  plate  C.  Arct. 

Zool.  i.  378. 


« 

X  HIS  bird  weighs  three  ounces :  its  leng^  iSiS&e. 
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ten  inches;  its  breadlh  fourteen.     The  bill  ii 
^  blaclf.  one  inch  long',  and  hooked  at  the  end; 

the  upper  mandible  furiHshed  with  a  sharp 
process:  the  nostrils  are  ova),  covered  with 
black  bristles  pointing  downwards:  the  mus- 
cles that  move  the  bill  are  very  thick  and 
strong,  which  makes  the  head  very  large. 
This  apparatus  is  quite  requisite  in  a  specie* 
Manners,  whose  method  of  killing  its  prey  is  so  singular, 
and  whose  manner  of  devouring  it  is  not  lest 
extraordinary :  small  birds  it  will  seize  by  the 
throat,  and  strangle;*  which  probably  is  the 
reason  the  Germans  call  this  bird  Wurchangel,-^ 
or  the  suffocating  angel.  It  feeds  on  small 
birds,  young  nestlings,  beetles  and  caterpillars. 
When  it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  fiites  them  on 
Eome  thorn,  and  when  thus  spitted  pulls  them 
to  pieces  with  its  bill:  on  this  account  the 
Geimaits  aleo  ca\\  it  ThorntrAcr  awA  Thornfi 
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birds  strenj^tli  sufiicient  to  tear  their  prey  to 
pieces  witli  their  feet,  as  the  hawks  do,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  artifice. 

It  makes  lis  nest  with  heath  and  moss,  lining  Xest. 
it  with  wool  and  gossamer,  and  liijs  six  egg^;, 
of  a  dull  olive  green,  spotted  at  the  thickest 
end  wilh  black. 

The  crown  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  DescripUo 
coverts  which  lie  immediately  on  the  joints  of 
the  wings  are  ash-colored;  the  rest  of  the  co- 
verts black :  the  quil  feathers  are  black, 
marked  in  their  middle  with  a  broad  while 
bar;  and  except  the  fourfirst  feathers,  and  the 
same  number  of  those  next  the  boily,  are  tipt 
with  white.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
thers of  unequal  lengths,  the  middle  being  the 
longest;  the  two  middlemost  are  black,  the 
next  on  each  side  lipt  with  white,  and  in  the 
rest  the  white  gradually  Increases  to  the  out- 
most, where  that  color  has  cither  entire  posses- 
sion, or  there  remains  only  a  spot  of  black.  The 
cheeks  are  white,  but  crossed  from  the  bill  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  with  a  broad  black 
stroke  :  the  throat,  breast  and  belly  are  of  a 
dirty  white :  the  legs  are  black.  The  female  is 
of  the  same  color  with  the  male,  the  breast  and 
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hdiy  excepted,  which  are  marked  tranivenriy 
with  munerooB  BemicireaUr  browa  linei. 


9.  Red. 
iaeked. 


Lulu*  CollDr[a.    U  Cauda 

tnb^ODeiforroi,  iono  gri- 

seo,  rectricibui  4   inter. 

mediii  unicolaribus,  ros. 

tro  plumbeo.    Lath.  ind. 

9m.  60.  id.  Si/n.  i.  1 S7.  id. 

Sup.  i.  5«. 
La  petite  Pie  griiscbe  grise. 

Belon  av.  128. 
Luiins  tsrtiiu,    Aldr.  av,  i, 

ISO. 
LesKr  Butcber  Bird,  called 

laVorkshireFlwher.  tVil. 

Qrn.  83.  tp.  3.  the  male. 

80.  tp,  3.  the /fmafe. 
RtUiMjfn.  qv.  18. 


Danhk  Tornskade.    JHorv, 

Hantvark.  Br.  U. 
;Wo./.  Norihampt.  42*. 
Ii'Ecorchenr.    Britioa  or, 

ii.    ISl.     //«/.    d-ri*.  1, 

304.  PI.  Enl.  81.  r.  3. 
Mnias  Collnrio.  Gm.  lid, 

300. 
FaHn.  SU0C.81 .  Ta6.ii.r.  1 81, 
Dorn  great,        Dornbeher, 

Kram.  3S3. 
Biiflerola,    Ferlolta  rosii, 

Zinim.  01. 
£r.2ua^74.  plateC.l.  Aret, 

Zool.  i.  3g0. 
Hall  Skrakoper-     Scopoti^ 

No.  19. 
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and  coverts  of  the  wings^  are  of  a  bright  fer- 
mginous  color ;  the  breast,  belly  and  sides  are 
of  an  elegant  blossom  color ;  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  longest,  -and  entirely 
black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  others  white,  and 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  outmost  feather  on 
each  side  wholly  so.  In  the  female  the  stroke  JFVmofc. 
across  the  eyes  is  of  a  reddish  brown ;  the  head 
of  a  dull  rust  color  mixed  with  grey;  the 
breast,  belly  and  sides  of  a  dirty  white, 
marked  with  semicircular  dusky  lines*  The 
tail  is  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  outward  feather 
on  each  side  excepted,  whose  exterior  webs 
are  white. 

These  birds  build  their  nests  in  low  bushes, 
and  lay  six  eggs  of  a  white  color,  but  encir- 
cled at  the  bigger  end  with  a  ring  of  brownish 
red. 

They  arrive  in  Italy  in  April,  go  away  in 
September;  visit  Enjfland  in  May  and  depart  in 
September. 


2v 


M 


WOOD  CHAf .        Clau  it 


Linius  rutilus.  L.  mpra  tri-    Ijanlns  Collurio.  Gm.  Lin. 
color,  Bubtas  rufescente-         SOI.  y. 


Dorngreut  mil  rotb^r  pUt. 
ten.     Kram.  3S3. 

LaPie  griescbe  rODsse.  Brit- 
ton  av.  ii.  147.  //»■«. 
d-oit.i.  301.  PL  Enl.Bi, 
r.  3.  and  31. 

Buferola,  Fftolta  biancan 
Ziaan.  89. 


albus,  icapuUribDj  totis, 

rectrictbas  a  basi  ad  ine> 

dium,  lateralibus  apic«  al. 

bis,  fascia  oculari  nigra. 

Laik.  ind.orn.70.  id.  Syn. 

i.  169.  id. Sup.ii.  70. 
Junius  minor  primus,  ^lldr. 

tn>.  i.  900. 
^DothersorlorBulcherBird.     Rl«incT     Neontoedler. 

tVil.  orn.  89.  f/).4.  Frisch.  i.  61. 

Thn  Wood-cbat.    Rati  sj/n.     Br.  Zoot.  74.  plate  C.  }. 

or.  19.  tp,  6.  > 

Deicription.  IjJ  size  it  seems  equal  to  the  preceding^.  Thd 
bill  IB  horn  colored ;  the  feathers  that  iurround 
the  base  are  whitish;  above  is  a  black  line 
drawn  across  the  eyes,  and  then  downwards  on 
each  side  the  neck ;  the  head  and  hind  part  of 
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eAgeu  and  tips  of  the  rest  white;  the  legs 
black. 

The  female  differs;  the  upper  part  of  iheFemak 
he^A,  neck  and  body  are  reddish^  striated 
transyersely  with  brown ;  the  lower  parts  of  the . 
VcAj  are  of  a  dirty  white,  rayed  with  brown ; 
the  tail  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  marked  near  th^ 
isnd  with  dusky,  and  tipt  with  red. 
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Bill  strait,  Btrong,  lomewhat  convex. 
Nostrils    covered    with    bristles  reflected 

down. 
ToNflUB  cartilaginous,  cloven. 


CurfDscorax.  Cater,  dorso 

cairuloscente,  caudt  sub. 

rQlonJa.    Lath.  ind.  orn. 

150.  id.  Sgn.  i.  3C7.  id. 

Sup.i.74.  id.  Sup.  it.  1U6. 
Le  Corbeau.  Belon  av.  279. 
Cervus.  Gesner  av.  334. 
CotTO,Corbo,J/(/r.ar.i.343. 
Wtt.  orn.  lai. 
Rati  tijn,  av.  39. 
licCorbeau.  Brhion  av.  ii.  8. 


PI. 


Hilt,  i'uit 

Enl.  495. 
Velchoru.  ScopoU.  No.  35. 
CorTDS  corax.  Gin. Lin. 364. 
Korp.  I'atin.  Saec.  86. 
Danith  Itaun.  Norv.  Korp. 

Br.  tl. 
Rab.    Kram.  333.    J-ViicA. 

i.  63. 
Br.  Zool.  75.  .^rc/.  Zool.  i. 


Class  II.  RAVEN.  dQS 

brownish  spots.  They  frequent  in  numbers 
the  neighborhood  of  great  towns,  and  are 
held  in  the  same  sort  of  veneration  as  the  vul* 
tures  are  in  Egypt,*  and  for  the  same  reason ; 
devouring  the  carcases  and  filth,  that  would 
otherwise  prove  a  nuisance.  A  vulgar  respect 
is  also  paid  to  the  raven,  as  being  the  bird  ap- 
pointed by  Heaven  to  feed  the  prophet  Elijah^ 
when  he  fled  from  the  rage  o{  Ahab.j  They 
are  docile,  may  be  taught  to  speak,  and  fetch 
and  carry.  In  clear  weather  they  fly  in  pairs 
to  a  great  height,  making  a  deep  loud  noise^ 
different  from  the  common  croaking.  Their 
scent  is  remarkably  good;  and  their  life  pro* 
longed  to  a  long  period. 

The  quits  of  ravens  sell  for  twelve  shillings 
the  hundred,  being  of  great  use  in  tuning  the 
lower  notes  of  a  harpsichord,  when  the  wires 
are  set  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sticks. 

In  Ilaly  the  raven  quits  the  snbalpine  woods 
in  October,  and  spreads  over  the  lower  coun- 
tries ;  it  returns  to  the  woods  in  April. 

♦  Hasselquisi  itin.  2.  +1  Kings  17, 


CARRION  CROW.     Class  11. 


Corrus  corone.  C.  alro-Cse- 

TuW^cem  tolu*,  cauda  ro- 

tun(iala,rectriribus  aciUis. 

Lath.  ind.  urn.  151.    iV/. 

St/n.  i.  370.  id.  Sup.  i,  75. 

(J.  Sup.  ii.  108. 
La  Conicille.  Baton  av.  281. 
CorniK  (Rrar).    Gesner  ao. 

320. 
Cornier,  Comarrhiu.  Ahlr. 

av.  i.  36g. 
tt'il,  orn.  124. 


ifniV  «yn.  ar.  39. 
LaCorhinf.  //«/.  t/'ow.  iii. 

45.  PI.  En/.  483. 
La  Ci)rijeiitv.     Bn'ison  av. 

Curvus  ciirone,     Cm.  Lin, 
365. 

J'uim.  5uec.  8Q. 
Krage.   Br,  30. 
i?r.  Soo/.  75.  y(/-(/.  Soo/,  i. 
287. 


I 


Orn.  Scopoli,  No.  36. 

1.  HE  crow  in  the  form  of  its  body  agrees 
■with  the  raven  ;  also  in  its  food,  which  is  car- 
rion and  other  Glth.  It  will  also  eat  grain  and 
insects,  and  lihe  the  raven  will  pick  out  the 
tjes  of  young  lambs,  when  just  dropped;  for 
which  reason  it  was  formerly  distinguished 
from  the  rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain 
and  insects,  by  the  name  of  the  gor  or  gurc- 
crmv;  thus  JknJunson  in  his  Fox,  act  I.  scene  2. 


ClA%b  &.     CARRiON  CROW.  ^ 


England  breeds  more  birdf  of  this  tribe  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  In^the  twentyr 
fourth  of  Henry  VIlLthey  were  grown  so  nu- 
merous, and  thought  so  prejadtoial  to  the  far* 
mer»  as  to  be  considered  an  evil  worthy  of  par- 
lementary  redress  :  an  act  was  passed  for  their 
destruction,  in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were 
included.  Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow 
nets  for  ten  years,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  at  certain  times  to  assemble  during 
that  period  to  consult  the  properest  method  of 
extirpating  them. 

Though  the  crow  abounds  in  our  countryt 
yet  in  Sweden  it  is  so  rare,  that  Linmeus  men- 
tions it  only  as  a  bird  that  he  once  knew  killed 
there. 

Crows  lay  the  same  number  of  eggs  as  the 
raven,  and  of  the  same  color:  immediately  af- 
ter deserting  their  young,  they  go  in  pairs. 
Both  these  birds  are  often  found  white,  or 
pied ;  an  accident  thatbefals  black  birds  more 
frequently  than  those  of  any  other  color.  I 
have  also  seen  one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  co- 
lor, not  only  in  its  plumage,  but  even  in  its 
bill  and  feet.   The  (frow  weighs  about  twentj 
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Class  U. 


ounces.     Its   length   is   eighteen  inches ;    its 
breailth  two  feet  two  inclies. 

They  come  from  Htingarij  into  //i^  in 
Miirdi,  and  re-raigrate  in  flocks  in  Octoben 
many  remain  during  the  winter. 


S.  Rook.  Corvus  fruiiilecu*.  C.  atcr, 
froule  cine  rat  ct'Hl«,  caudA 
vubrotunilaia.  Laih.  ind. 
vrn.  154.  iil.Sj/n.  i.  372. 
id.  Sup.  L  7S.  id.  Sup.  it. 
lOS. 
La  Orayr.Gntllr,  on  Fkqt. 
Bf /oM  mo.  4^ 


Cornisfrugilegus.  Gm.U*. 

3G6. 
Le  Freui,  ou  la  Fray onn«. 

Hist.  d'oi$.  iii.  55.     PI. 

Kill.  484. 
La.Corneille  MaissoaeiUf. 

nrnnmav.  U.  16. 
IIak«.   Fmn.  Sute.  ST. 
Curuis  rrnj;!nir«  (Roeck.)     Sprtmulopu,  sea  fragil^a. 

JUr.  «r,  I.  sra.  S^-kvartie  kran,  Schwartie 

HV.  or*.  Its.  krahe.  £niai.SS3.fVAdL 

iUiV  >«■.  <I;^.  39.  i.  64. 
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This  bird  differs  not  greatly  ia  its  form  from  Dsscriptian 
the  carrion  crow;  the  colors  in  each  are  the 
sumo,  the  plumage  of  both  being  glossed  with 
■m  rtclt.parple.    Bat  what  chiefly  distinguishes 
the  rook  from  the  crow  is  the  bill ;  the  nostrils, 
ehia,  and  sides  of  that  and  the  mouth  being  in 
eld  Inrds  white  and  bared  of  feathers,  by  often 
thrusting  the  bill  into  the  ground  in  search  of 
the  eruae  of  the  Dor-beetle  ;*  the  rook  then, 
instead  of  being  proscribed,  should  be  treated 
M  the  farmer's  friend ;  as  it  clears  his  ground 
from  caterpillars,  which  do  incredible  damage 
by  eating  the  roots  of  the  corn.  In  Suffolk  and 
part  of  Norfolk,  the  farmers  find  it  their  inte- 
rest to  encourage  these  birds.     Mr.  Matthews, 
a  most   excellent  and  observant  farmer  in 
Berkshire,  assured  Mr.  Stillin^ett,   that  the 
rooks  one  year,  while  his  men  were  hoeing  a 
field  of  turnips,  settled  on  a  spot  where  they 
were  not  at  work,  and  that  the  crop  proved 
very  fine  in  that  part,  whereas  in  the  remain- 
der it  failed.^  Rooks  are  sociable  birds,  living 
in  vast  flocks  :  crows  go  only  in  pairs.     They 

*  Scarabaeus  meloloniha,     Lin.  st/st,  351.     Ratel^  it. 
Tob.  i.  List.  Goed.  ^65. 
+  Siillingjleers  Tracts,  2d  edit.  175. 

1  2x 
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begin  to  bnild  their  nests  in  March;  one 
bria^Dp  materials  while  the  other  watches 
the  nest,  lest  it  shoald  be  plnndered  \tj  its 
brethren :  they  lay  the  same  number  of  egg^ 
as  the  crow,  and  of  the  same  color,  but  smaller. 
After  the  breeding  season  rooks  forsake  their 
nest-trec8,  and  for  some  time  go  and  rooat  else- 
where, but  return  to  thera  in  August:  in  Oc- 
tober they  repair  their  nests,*  quit  their  ncst- 
treee  again  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  rooetin 
otiier  woods,  till  February,  when  they  select 
their  mates. 

Ill  t'rauce  and  Silesia,  these  birds  are  migra'! 
tory;  in  the  former  they  appear  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  ;  in  the  latter  they  announce 
by  their  arrival,  the  return  of  Eummer.f  Ac- 
cording to  Ekmarli,  who  made  hie  remarks  in 
(hirogollilatid,  they  arrive  in  that  province  of 
Sivcdt/i  about  the  beginning  of  ylpril,  and 
leave  it  in  autumn.* 
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Corrns  Coruii.   C.  cineras. 

cens,    capite  jugulo  alls 

caadaqae  nigris.     Lath, 

ind,  orn.  153.  2//.  S^n,  i. 

374.  id.Su2),\,  77.  td.  Sup, 

ii.  109. 
IjaCorDeilleemanteiee.  £e- 

ton  av.  285. 
Comix  ?aria,  Marina,  Hj. 

berna  (Nabelfrae.)    Ges- 

ner  ao.  332. 
CoTDiz  cinerea.  Aldr.  av.  i. 

379. 
Bait  syn,  av.  39. 
Martin's  West.  Islesy  376. 
Hooded  Crow.     Sib.  Scot. 

15. 


f 

LaCortieilleinaiitel*e.BrfV.4.  Hooded. 

son  av.  ii.  19.  Hist*  d*ois. 

iii.  61.  PL  Enl.  76. 
Malacchia  cirrpiizia,   Mo- 

Dachia.  Zinan.  70. 
CorTus  cornix.     Gm,  Ldn. 

366. 
Kraka.      Faun.   Suec.  «p. 

88. 
Grave    Kran,     Kran?eitl. 

Kram.  333. 
Graue-K  rochf  (grey-Crow), 
Nebei.Kr(£he(inift.Crow). 
Frisch.  i.  65. 

Urana.     Scopoli.  No.  37. 
Br.  ZooL  76.   plate  D.  i. 

Arct.  Zool.  I.  293. 


The  weight  of  this  species  is  twenty-two  D»cr^tion. 
ounces:  the  length  twenty-two  inches;  the 
breadth  twenty-three.  The  head,  under  side 
of  the  neck,  and  wings  are  black,  glossed  over 
with  a  fine  blue:  the  breast,  belly,  hack,  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  ash  co- 
lor; the  irides  hazel;  the  legs  black,  and 
weaker  than  those  of  the  Rook.  The  bottom 
of  the  toes  are  very  broad  and  flat,  to  enable 
them  to  walk  without  sinking  on  marshy  and 
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muddy  groondi,  where  they  are  conversant 
In  England  hooded  crows  are  birds  of  pa>- 
.  lage,  coming  and  going  with  the  woodcock, 
and  are  found  both  in  inland  and  maritime 
places.  Bebn,  Gesner,  and  Atdrovandas  agree, 
that  they  are  migratory  in  their  respective 
countriei,  resorting  in  the  breeding  time  to 
high  mountains.  They  breed  also  in  the  son- 
thern  parts  of  Germany  on  the  baiihs  of  the 
Danube,*  and  extend  as  far  north  as  Xortcay 
fend  Finmark.f  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Russia  and  Hibiria,  but  never  are  seen  beyond 
the  Lcnai  to  the  east  of  the  Oby  they  are  very 
large,  and  often  vary  to  black. 

They  are  very  common  in  Scotland;  in  many 
parts  of  the  Highlnnds,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides, 
Orknies,  and  Slietlands,  are  t!ie  only  species  of 
genuine  crow ;  the  Carrion  and  the  /took  being 
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S/i€iland  islands,  which  are  destitute  of  trees, 
they  make  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks; 
they  lay  six  eggs.  They  have  a  shriller  note 
than  the  common  crow,  are  mnch  more  rats^ 
cbieToas,  pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  eyen 
of  horses^  when  engaged  in  bogs;  are  therefore 
in  many  places  proscribed,  and  rewards  given 
for  killing  them.  For  want  of  other  food  they 
will  eat  cranberries  and  other  mountain  ber* 
lies. 

These  birds  are  not  gregarious  unless  when 
attracted  by  carrion,  or  meet  accidentally  on 
the  shores  in  search  of  shell- fish.  In  spring, 
before  pairing  time,  they  convene  in  great 
flocks;  each  associates  with  its  mate,  and  then 
they  disperse.  They  are  observed  in  Kent  to 
quit  the  banks  of  the  Thames  towards  evening, 
end  roost  in  great  numbers  promiscuously  in 
the  woods. 

It  is  a  bird  of  unconimon  affection  to  its 
mate;  one  which  had  been  shot  and  hung  bj^ 
its  legs  on  a  tree  adjacent  to  the  nest,  was  dii^ 
covered  by  its  companion  on  returning  from 
forage.  It  perched  over  the  dead  body,  suf- 
veyed  it  attentively,  as  if  in  expectation  of  its 
revival;  at  length,  on  a  windy  day,  the  corpse 
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beiDg  pat  in  motion,  the  survivor,  deceived  hj 
itt  deicended,  fluttering  round  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  eadeaTOuring  to  release  its  mate, 
mnd  uttering  a  melancholy  scream;  at  last, 
finding  iti  efforts  to  be  in  vain,  it  retired  with- 
«ttt  ever  returning  to  its  usual  liaunte. 


a.  Maiffie.    Cervnt  Pico.  C  «lbo  ntgto.  tPuit.  iii.  83.     PI.  Ent. 

qot  Tuini,  canda  cnnei-  488. 

fomi.       iMh.  ind.  am.  Gacza,  Putta.  Zinan.  60. 

182.  id.  Sgn.  I.  302.    id.  CorTus  Pica.  Gm.Lin.37S. 

Sup.  {.  80.    id.  Sup.  ii.  Skala,Skiura,8kara.  Faun. 

11».  Sute.tp.n. 

Lb  PIc.     BeloH  ov.  291.  Danah Skade,Hinis Skadv. 

PIm  varia  et  eaodata.    Get.  Norv.    Skior,    Tuorngl. 


Jtdr.  m.  I.  392. 
TfceHagpio.orPiuiet.  WiL 


Bruanhh  33. 
Avhter.     Frisch.  i.  68. 
AlBler.  Kram.  335. 
Praka.    ScopoU,  No.  38. 
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known,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  detain 
the  reader  with  the  particulars. 

We  shall  only  observe  the  colors  of  this  bird; 
its  black,  its  white,  its  green,  and  purple,  and 
the  rich  and  gilded  combination  of  glosses  on 
the  tail,  are  at  lest  equal  to  those  that  adorn 
the  plumage  of  any  other  of  the  feathered  race. 
It  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  butcher- 
bird in  its  bill,  which  has  a  sharp  process  near 
the  end  of  the  upper  mandible;  in  the  short- 
ness of  its  wings,  and  the  form  of  the  tail,  each 
feather  shortening  from  the  two  middlemost : 
it  agrees  also  in  its  food,  which  are  worms, 
insects,  and  small  birds.  It  will  destroy  young 
chickens;  is  a  crafty,  restless,  noisy  bird: 
Ovid  therefore  with  great  justice  styles  it, 

— — Nemoram  con?icia  Pica, 

Is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  imitate 
the  human  voice.  It  builds  its  nest  with  great 
art,  covering  it  entirely  with  thorns,  except 
one  small  hole  for  admittance,  and  lining  it 
with  wool  and  soft  materials.  It  lays  six  or 
seven  eggs,  of  a  pale  green  color  spotted  with 
brown.  The  magpie  weighs  near  nine  ounces : 
the  length  is  eighteen  inches;  the  breadth  only 
twenty-four. 
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Cuna>  gtandariffli.   C.  tec 
■    Iricibns  alarum  cnrulfia, 

lineii  transteriii  albi»  oi. 

grisqoe,  corpore  fermgi. 

ato  ntiegMo.  Ltah.  ind. 

orn.  157.  id.  Sj/n.  384.  id. 

Sup.  i-  79.  . 
"Lt  Jaj.  Belon  tiB.  %89. 
Pics  glaadaria,    Gemer  av. 

7(». 
4ldr.  av.  i.  393. 
Otina,  35. 
WiL  oTH.  130. 
Aoif  fjrn.  Of.  41. 
Gbiaudaia.     Zinan,  07, 


CitrTDs    ({land  art  as.     Gm. 

Lin.  368. 
LcGpay,Ui)rrulus.Bmton 

or.  ii.  47.  llM.  d'oh.  iii. 

107.     PI.  Bn(.  481. 
Alluiiskrila,    Kuroskrika. 

h'aan.  Siiec.  ip.  SO. 
Skot-skadp.     Br.  33. 
Nu».hcber.  Jfroni.  335. 
Eich»•n.lIl^ll('r  (Uak-Jay), 
DrHaUz.Schr<-j'<fr(Wuod- 

Cryer).   Friick.  i.  55. 
Skoia,  Schoga.  Seopoli,  Na. 

3D. 
Br.  Soo/.  77.  plale  D.  y^/^e^ 

Soo/.  i.  295. 


'■  XhIS  IB  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
British  birds.  The  ucigitt  is  between  six  and 
seTeDouDces:   the  length  thirteen  inchet;  the 
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4 

the  foMn  of  a  crest :  the  whole  neck,  back^ 
hreiist  and  belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple  dashed 
y^Hk  grey;  the  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
0f  the  same  color.     The  first  qntl  feather  is 
black;  the  exterior  webs  of  the  nine  next  are 
ash^colored,  the  interior  webs  dusky :  the  six 
Ipeit  black,  but  the  lower  sides  of  their  exterior 
webs  are  white  tinged  with  blue ;  the  two  next 
wholly  black ;  the  last  of  a  fine  bay  color  tipt 
with  black.     The  lesser  coverts  are  of  a  light 
bay;  the  greater  covert  feathers  most  beau- 
tifully barred  with  a  lovely  blue,  blapk  9n4 
white;  the  rest  black  :  the  rump  is  white.  The 
tail  consists  of  twelve  black  feathers.  The  feet 
are  of  a  pale  brown;  the  claws  large  and 
hooked. 

The  nest  is  made  entirely  of  the  fine  fibres 
of  roots  of  trees,  but  has  for  a  foundation  some 
coarse  sticks ;  it  is  generally  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  underwood,  such  as  hazels,  thorns,  or 
low  birch.  [It  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  dull 
ff  l^itish  olive,  mottled  very  obscurely  with  pale 
brpwn,  and  usually  marked  towards  the  large 
end  with  two  or  three  short  irregular  black 
lines.]  The  young  follow  their  parents  till  the 
qpring :  in  the  summer  they  are  very  injuriouf 
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JAY. 


Class  II. 


to  g^ardenfl,  bein^  great  devourera  of  pease  and 
cherriei ;  ia  the  autumn  and  winter  they  feed 
on  acorns,  from  whence  the  Latin  name.  Dr. 
Kramer*  observes,  that  they  will  kill  small 
birds.  Jays  are  very  docile,  and  may  be 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice:  their  na- 
tive note  is  very  loud  and  disagreeable.  When 
they  are  enticing  their  fledged  young  to  fol- 
low them,  they  emit  a  noise  like  the  mewinf^ 
of  a  cat. 
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Oor? 08  Gricolos.    C.  ?ioIa. 

ceo  oigricaos,  rostro  pedi. 

bnsqoe  Inteis.    Lath,  ind. 

om,  1G5.  id,  Syn,  i.  401. 

id.  Sup,  u  83.  id.  Sup.  ii. 

115. 
Scorapola.    Belon  obs,  12. 
La    Chouette    ou    Chouca 

reoge.  Btlon  av,  986. 
Pjnhocorax  gracculas  sax. 

atilis  (Stein-taben,  Stein. 

frae).  Gesner  cm,  622, 627. 
SpeWier,  Taccola.  Aldr,  av, 

i.  38G. 
WU.  orn.  126. 
RaU  iyh,  av.  40. 


lie   Crave,    oti    CoTiLt^\aB.'^'Rcdlegg$i 

Brisson  at,  ii.  4.  Tab.  U 

Hist.  d*ois.  ill.  1.     Pk 

Enl,  235. 
The  Killigrew.     Charlton 

ex.  75. 
Cornwall  Kae.  Sib,Scot.l5. 
Borlase  Cornw.  249.  Tab. 

24. 
CamdeUj  toI.  i.  14. 
CorrusGracculus.  Gm.Lin. 

377. 
Monedula       pyrrhocorax. 

Hasselquist  itin,  238. 
Gracula  pyrrhocorax.  Sco» 

polij  No.  46. 
Br.  ZooL  83.  plate  L.* 


X  HIS  species  is  but  thinly  scattered  over  th« 
northern  world;  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by 
any  of  the  Faunists;  nor  do  we  find  it  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  except  England,  and  the 
Alps.^  In  Asia,  the  island  of  Candia  produces 
it.f  In  Africa,  Mgypt;  which  last  place  it 
Tisits  towards  the  end  of  the  iiuuidationsof  the 
Nilc.X    Except  Mgypt,  it  affects  mountanous 

♦  P/fii.  nat.  hist.  lib.  X.  c.  48.     Brisson  ii.  5. 

-f  Belon  obs.  17. 

{  Hasselquist  itin.  240. 
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and  roctiy  aitnatiotu ;  it  biiildi  its  nert  in  high 
cliffi,  or  ruined  towers,  and  Ujb  four  or  five 
e^gs,  white  spotted  with  a  dirty  yellow.  It 
feed*  o>  insects^  and  also  on  new  sown  com : 
Commonly  Hies  high,  makes  a  shriller  n<Hse 
than  the  jackdaw.and  maybe  taught  to  speak; 
It  is  a  very  tender  bird,  and  oniable  to  bebr 
tery  severe  weather ;  is  of  an  elegant,  slendelr 
make;  active,  restless,  and  tliieving:  much 
taken  with  glitter,  and  so  meddling  as  not  to 
be  trusted  where  things  of  consequence  lie.  It 
is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  sticks, 
so  that  there  are  instances  of  houses  being  set 
bn  6re  by  its  kneans;  which  is  the  reason  that 
Camden  calls  it  incendiaria  avis.  Several  of 
the  Welsh  and  Cornish  families  bear  this  bird 
in  their  coat  of  Arms.  It  is  found  in  CoTtneall, 
FUn'shire,  Caernarvonshire,  ftnd  Anglisei/,  in 


GlA*$  11  JACKDAW* 


ssi 


ten  dayi  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it  seTeral  timea 
ia  the  yean 

■  Ila  if^ig^ht  is  thirteen  onncee :  the  breadth 
thirty  three  inches;  the  length  sixteen.  Ita 
color  is  wholly  black,  beautifully  glossed  over 
with  blue  and  purple:  the  legs  and  bill  are  of 
a  bright  orange,  inrlining  to  red:  the  tongue 
alviost  as  long  as  the  I  ill,  and  a  little  cloven; 
the  claws  large,  hooked,  and  black.  Scopoll 
says  that  in  Caraiola  the  feet  of  some, 
autumn,  turn  black. 


Gorras  Monedola.  C.  fusco. 

BigrlcaQS,  occipite  incana, 

froDte  alia   caudaque  oi- 

gris.  Lath,  ind.  orn,  154. 

id,  Si^n.  i.  378.  tU  Sup.  i. 

7& 
Chouca,Choache(te,ouChoiu 

ette.     Belon  av.  286. 
Gracculas,    seu    monediria. 

Gesner  av.  691. 
Aldr.  av,  i.  387, 
fVil.  orn.  115. 
Raii  ijfn.  av.  40. 
Le  Cboucas.  Brision  av.  24. 


Hi$i.  d^oii.  iii.|og.    P/.  8.  Jackdm. 

Eni.  523. 
Scopoii^  No.  38. 
Mulacchia  nera.  Ztnan.  70. 
Corvus    Mooed  ula.      Om. 

Lin.  367. 
Kaja.  Fauu.  Suec.  ip.  89. 
Danish  Alike.  Norv.  Kaae, 

Kaje,      Raun     Kaate, 

Raage.  Br.  31. 
Taerl,  Doble,  TschockarL 

Kram.  334. 
Graue.Dohle.  Frisch.  i.67. 
Br.  Z(»ol.  78.    Jfd.  ZooL 

\.  294. 


XH£  Jack-daw  weighs  nine  ounces:   iht Dtterlpibn 
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length  11  thirteen  inches;  the  breadth  twenty- 
eight.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  it> 
bodj,  which  Mr.  WUlaghbtf  says  argues  biiii  to 
be  ingeniooi  and  crafty;  the  irides  are  white; 
the  forehead  is  black ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  a  fine  light  grey  :  the  breaBt  and  belly  of 
dusky  hue,  inclining  to  ash-color;  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  slightly  glossed  with 
blue;  the  feet  and  bill  black:  the  claws  very 
strong,  and  hooked.  It  is  a  docile,  loquacions 
bird. 

Jackdaws  breed  in  steeples,  old  castles,  and 
in  high  rocks;  laying  five  or  six  eggs.  I  have 
known  them  sometimes  to  breed  in  hollow  trees 
near  a  rookery,  and  join  those  birds  in  their 
foraging  parties.  In  some  parte  of  Hampshire 
they  make  their  nests  in  rabbet  holes:  they 
also  baild  in  the  interstices  between  the  up- 
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They  migrate  from  Italy  in  S^plember,  but 
are  not  frequently  seen  there. 


Corros  car jocatactes.  C.  fiiy. 

cus   albo   punctatuif,   alis 

caudaque  nigris,  rectrici. 

bus  apice  albis,  intc  rmo. 

diis  apice  detritis.    L(ifk, 

ind,  orn,  161.    id,  Sj/n,  i. 

400.  id.  Sup.  i.  82. 
Gary  ocatactes.  H  'U.  orn,  1 32. 
Aaii  syn,  av,  42. 
Nucifraga,    le    Casso-noix. 

BriseonavAi.  59.  Tu/j.  5. 
Cor?us  Caryocatactes.    Gm, 

Lin.  370. 


IJisi.  d*oi8.  iii.   122.    PL  9.  NuicracJL 

Eni.  50.  ^^• 

Nolvrecka,        Notkraka. 

Faun.  Suec.  sp.  t9. 
Tannen.Heher   (Pine-Jaj) 

Fi  isch,  i.  66. 
Eiiw.  240. 
Danish  Noddekria^e.  Nor^ 

vegis  Not.kraake.  Brun* 

nich  34. 
Br.  Zool,  4to.    yipp.  531. 

y^rrt.  ;Sc;c;/.  i.  291. 


JL  HE  specimen  we  took  our  description  from^ 
is  the  only  one  we  ever  heard  was  shot  in  these 
kingdoms;  it  was  killed  near  Mosti/u,  Flints 
shire,  October  5,  1753. 

It  was  somewhat  less  than  the  jackdaw:  the  DeteHpiion. 
bill  strait,  strong,  and  black  :  the  color  ^of  the 
whole  head  and  neck,  breast  and  body,  was  a 
rusty  brown;  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
rump  were  plain;  the  other  parts  marked  with 
triangular  white  spots;  the  wings  black;  the 
coverts  spotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body; 
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the  tail  rounded  at  the  end,  black  tipt  «ith 
white;  the  vent-feathers  white;  the  legs  dushy. 

This  bird  is  also  found  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. We  received  a  specimen  from  Denmark, 
by  means  of  Mr.  Brunnich,  author  of  the  Otni- 
thologia  Borealis,  s  gentleman  to  whose  friend- 
ship we  owe  a  numerous  collection  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  his  country. 

It  feeds  on  nuts,  from  whence  the  name. 
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GENUS  V.    ROLLER. 

Bill  strait,  bending  a  little  towards  the  end, 
edges  cultrated>  bare  of  feathers  at  the 
base. 

Nostrils  narrow,  naked. 

ToNGUB  cartilaginous,  cloven. 

Coracias  garrula.  C.  caeru.  CoraciasGarrula.  £r/;i.X{it.  1.    Garnet 

lea,  dorso  rubro,  remigi.  378.                                     •^'"' 

bus    Digris.     Lath,    ind.  Spraosk  Rraka,  Biakraka, 

om.  168.  id.  Syn,  i.  406.  Allekraka.    Faun.  Suec. 

id.  Sup,  i.  85.  sp,  94. 

Roller.     Wil.  orn,  131.  Edw,  109. 

Garrulus     argenioratensis.  The    Sha^ara^.        Shaw^i 

Rati 8i/n.  av,  4\,  Travels^  252. 

Galgulus,  le  Rollier.    UriV-  Ell*»kraj!;e.     Brunnich^  35. 

son  ttv,   ii.  64.     Tab.  5.  Birk-Heker;  Blaue.Racke. 

Hist,  d'ois,  iii.  135.     Fi.  Frisch.  i.  57. 

Enl,  486.  Br.  Zool,  4to.     Jpp,  530. 

Arci,  Zool.  i.  279. 

Of  these  birds  we  have  heard  of  only  two 
being  seen  at  large  in  our  island ;  ofie  of  which 
was  shot  near  Helston- bridge ^  Cornwall,  and  an 
account  of  it  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Reve- 
rend  Doctor  William  Borlase.  They  are  fre- 
quent in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  we  hav€ 
received  them  from  Denmark. 
1  Zz 
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Descripiian.  Ill  filze  it  is  equal  to  a  jay.  The  bill  is  black, 
strait,  and  hooked  at  the  point;  the  baae  beset 
with  bristlei:  the  space  about  the  ejes  is  bare, 
and  naked;  behind  each  ear  is  also  another 
bare  spot,  or  protuberance;  the  head.  Deck, 
breast,  and  belly,  ar«  of  a  light  bluish  green; 
the  back,  and  feathers  of  the  wings  next  to  it, 
are  of  a,  reddish  brown;  the  coverts  on  the 
ridge  of  the  wings  are  of  a  rich  blue;  beneath 
them  of  a  pale  greeu ;  the  upper  part  and  tips 
of  the  quil  feathers  are  dnslty;  the  lower  parts 
of  a  &ne  deep  blue;  the  rump  is  of  the  same 
color.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  of 
which  the  outmost  on  each  side  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  rest,  are  of  a  light  blue,  and 
tipt  with  black ;  beneath  that  a  spot  of  deep 
blue;  as  is  the  case  with  such  part  of  the  qail- 
feathers  that  are  black  above :  the  other  fea- 
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GENUS  VI.    ORIOLE. 

Bill  strait  conic,  sharp  pointed,  cultrated> 
upper  mandible  rather  longer  and  slightly 
notclicd  at  the  end. 

Tongue  sharp  and  divided. 

Orioliis  Galbula.   O.  luteus,  Oriolus.     Gesner  av.  71$.  i.Goldtn, 

loris    artubusque    uigris,  jildr,  av,  i.  418. 

Tectricibus      exterioribus  Le  Loriot.    Brisson  av,  ii, 

fM)stice  flavis.   Lath,  ind.  320. 

«rn.  186.  iV/.  5y/t.  ii.249.  Hist,  d'ois,   iii.   284.     PL 

id.  Sup,  i.  89.  id.  Sup.  ii.  EnL  20. 

126.  The  Witwal.  WiL  orn.  198. 

Oriolus  Galbula.   Gm,  Lin.  Rati  si/n,  av.  68. 

382.      Faun,    Suec,    No,  Golden  Thrush.  Edzc,  185. 

i)5.  Br.  Zool.  4to.     -'V/7f>.  532. 

Scopoli^  No.  45.    Kramer^  Arct,  Zool.  ii.  26. 

360. 

JLhIS  beautiful  bird  is  common  in  several 
parts  of  Europe;  where  it  inhabits  the  woods, 
and  hangs  its  nest  very  artificially  between 
the  slender  branches  on  the  summits  of  antient 
oaks.  It  lays  four  or  five  dirty  white  eggs^ 
spotted  with  dark  brown  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end.    Its  note  is  loud,  and  resembles  its  name. 


61ft  ORtOLE.  CtA9s  It. 

1  have  heard  of  only  one  being  shot  in  Great 
Bi'ifain,  and  that  in  Houth  Wales. 

DetcriptioH  It  b  of  the  size  of  a  thrush.  The  head  and 
whole  body  of  the  male  is  of  a  rich  yellow 
the  bill  red;  from  that  to  the  eyeablach  line, 
the  wingy  black,  marked  with  a  bar  of  yellow 
the  ends  of  the  feathers  of  the  same  color;  the 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  black;  the  rest 
black,  with  the  ends  of  a  fine  yellow:  the  legs 

.    '  dusky.     The  body  of  the  female  is  of  a  dull 

green:  the  wings  dusky;  the  tail  of  a  dirty 
green;  the  ends  of  the  exterior  feathers 
whitish. 


Class  1L 


CUCKOO. 


GENUS  VII.    CUCKOO. 

Bill  a  little  arched,  roundish. 
ToNGUB  short,  horny  at  the  end,  entire. 
FsET  climbing. 


Cuculus  canorus.  C.  cinere- 
vs,  subtus  albidus  fusco 
tran>T<'rsim  striatus,  Cauda 
rolundata  nigricaote  albo 
punctata.  Laih,  ind,  orn, 
207.  id,  Syn.  ii.  509.  id. 
Sup,  i.  98.  id.  Sup,  ii.  133. 

Le  Coqu.     Belon  av.  1 32. 

Cuculus.     Gesner  av.  3G2. 

Mdr,  av.  I.  20. 

Guculo.     OUna  38. 

Wil.  orn.  97. 

Rait  syn.  av.  23. 

Jenner  in  Phil.  Tr.   1788. 
219. 


Le  Coucou.    Brisson  ao.  l.CoinmMk 

105. 
Hist,  (toii,  vi.  S05.  Pl.Ent. 

811. 
Cuculus  canorus.  Gm,  Urn. 

409. 
Gjok.    Faun.  Suec.  sp,  96. 
Danish  Gjoeg  r.Kuk.  Norv. 

Gouk.  Br,  36. 
Kiickuck.  Frisch.  i.  40, 41, 

42. 
Kuctuct.     Kram,  337. 
Kukautza.  Scopoii.No.4H.^ 
Dr.  Zool.  80.  plate  G.  G.  1. 

Jrci.  Zool.  i.  812. 


X  HIS  singular  bird  appears  in  our  country 
early  in  the  spring,  and  makes  the  shortest  stay 
with  us  of  any  bird  of  passage;  it  is  compelled 
here,  as  Mr.  Stitling fleet  observes,  by  that  con- 
stitution of  the  air  which  causes  the  fig-tree  to 
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pat  forth  its  fruit.*  From  the  coincidence  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  summer  birds  of 
(Mwage,  and  the  leafing  and  fruiting  of  cer- 
tain plants,  this  ingeniotis  writer  would  esta- 
blish a  natural  calendar  in  our  rural  sconomy; 
to  instruct  us  in  the  time  of  sowing  our  most 
useful  seeds,  or  of  doing  such  work  as  depends 
on  a  certain  temperament  of  the  air.  As  the 
fallibility  of  human  calendars  need  not  be  in- 
sisted upon,  we  must  recommend  to  our  coun- 
trymen some  attention  to  these  feathered  guides, 
who  come  heaven-taught,  and  point  out  the 
true  commencement  of  the  season  :f  their  food 
being  the  iusects  of  those  seasons  they  continue 
with  us. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  these  birds,  or  at 
lest  a  part  of  them,  do  not  entirely  quit  this 
island  during  winter,  but  that  they  seek  shelter 
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the  weather  in  the  last  was  uncommonly  warm, 
but  after  that  they  were  heard  no  more,  chilled 
again  as  I  suppose  into  torpidity.  There  is  an 
instance  of  their  being  heard  in  the  summer 
time  to  sing  at  midnight.  There  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  their  song,  and  the  season 
of  the  raackerers   continuance  in   full  roe; 

« 

that  is  from  about  the  middle  of  April,  to  the 
latter  end  of  June. 

The  cuckoo  is  silent  for  some  little  time  after 
his  arrival ;  his  note  is  a  call  to  love,  and  used 
only  by  the  male,  who  sits  perched  generally 
on  some  dead  tree,  or  bare  bough,  and  repeats 
his  song,  which  he  loses  as  soon  as  the  amorous 
season  is  over.  In  a  trap,  which  we  placed  on 
a  tree  frequented  by  cuckoos,  we  caught  not 
fewer  than  five  male  birds  in  one  season.  His 
note  is  so  uniform,  that  his  name  in  all  lan- 
guages seems  to  have  been  derived  from  it; 
and  in  all  other  countries  it  is  used  in  the  same 
reproachful  sense. 

The  plain  song  cuckoo  grey, 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer  nay. 

Shakespeare. 

The  reproach  seems  to  arise  from  this  bird 
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making  uie  of  the  bed  or  uest  of  another  to  de- 
poait  its  eggs  in:  leaving  the  care  of  its  young 
to  a  wrong  parent;  but  Juvenal  with  more  jus- 
tice gives  the  infamy  to  the  bird  in  whose  nest 
the  supposititious  eggs  were  layed, 

Ta  libi  tunc  curruca  places.' 
A  water-wagtail,  a  yellow  hammer,  or 
hedge-sparrow.l  is  generally  the  nurse  of  the 
young  cuckoos;  who,  if  tbey  happen  to  be 
hatched  at  the  same  time  with  the  genuine 
offspring,  quickly  destroy  them,  by  ejecting 
them  from  the  nest.  This  want  in  the  cuckoo 
of  the  common  attention  other  birds  have  to 
their  young,  seems  to  arise  from  some  defect 
in  its  make«  which  disables  it  from  incubation; 
but  what  that  is,  we  confess  ourselves  ignorant, 
referring  the  inquiry  to  some  skilful  anatomist. 
A  friend  tells  me  that  the  stomach  is  uncom- 
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This  bird  has  been  ridiculously  believed  to 
change  into  a  hawk,  and  to  devour  its  nurse 
on  quitting  the  nest»  whence  the  French  pro^ 
verb  ingrat  comme  tni  coucou.  But  it  is  not 
carnivorous,  feeding  only  on  worms  and  in* 
sects :  it  grows  very  fat,  and  is  said  to  be  as 
good  eating  as  a  land  rail.  The  French  and 
Italians  eat  them  to  this  day.  The  Romans 
admired  them  greatly  as  a  food ;  Pliny*  says* 
that  there  is  no  bird  to  compare  with  them  for 
delicacy. 

The  weight  of  the  cuckoo  is  a  little  more  DcscnpUon 
than  five  ounces;  the  length  is  fourteen  inches; 
the  breadth  twenty-five.  The  bill  black,  very 
strong,  a  little  incurvated,  and  about  two^ 
thirds  of  an  inch  long;  the  irides  are  yellow. 
The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  coverts 
of  the  wings,  and  the  rump,  are  of  a  dove 
color;  darker  on  the  head  and  paler  on  the 
ramp.  The  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  pale  grey ;  the  breast  and  belly  white, 
crossed  elegantly  with  undulated  lines  of  black; 
the  vent  feathers  are  of  a  buff  color,  marked 
with  a  few  dusky  spots.     The  wings  are  very 

♦  Lib.  X.  c.  g. 

I  3a 
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long,  reaching  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  end  of  the  tail:  the  first  quil  feather  is 
three  inches  shorter  than  the  others;  all  are 
dasky,  and  their  inner  webs  are  harred  with 
largt  oval  white  spots.  The  tail  consists  of  ten 
feathers  of  nnequal  lengths  like  those  of  the 
butcher  bird :  the  two  middle  are  black  tipt 
with  white;  the  others  are  marked  with  white 
spots  on  each  side  their  shafts.  The  legs  are 
short,  and  the  toes  disposed  two  backwards  and 
two  forwards  like  the  woodpecker,  though  it 
is  never  observed  (o  run  up  the  sides  of  trees. 
Female.  The  female  differs  in  some  respects;  the  neck 
before  and  behind  is  of'a  brownish  red;  the 
tail  barred  with  the  same  color  and  black,  and 
spotted  on  each  tide  the  shaft  with  white.  [The 
cuchoo  when  very  young  is  a  black  looking 
ugly  animal  resembling  at  first  ught  a  young 
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At  a  more  advanced  peiiod  the  young  birds 
are  brown  mixed  with  ferruginous  and  black> 
and  in  that  slate  have  been  described  by  some 
authors  as  old  ones. 

The  cuckoo  is  scarce  in  I  tab/;  it  arrives 
there  in  Aprils  and  disappears  with  the  goat-^ 
suckers  after  the  dog^ays. 

£To  Dr.  Jenncr,  so  well  known  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  cow- pock  as  a  substitute  for  the 
small-poXf  we  are  indebted  for  the  compleat 
deyelopement  of  the  manners  of  this  curious 
bird.  On  the  I8th  of  June,  1787,  says  this 
indefatigable  enquirer,  I  examined  the  nest 
of  a  hedge-sparrow  which  then  contained  a 
cuckoo's  and  three  hedge-sparrow's  eggs.  On 
inspecting  it  the  day  following,  the  bird  had 
hatched;  but  the  nest  then  contained  only  a 
young  cuckoo  and  one  hedge-sparrow.  The 
nest  was  placed  so  near  the  extremity  of  a 
hedge,  that  1  could  distinctly  see  what  was 
going  forward  in  it;  and  to  my  great  asto- 
nishment, saw  the  young  cuckoo,  though  so 
lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the 
young  hedge-sparrow.  The  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  was  very  curious.  The  little 
animal,  with  the  assistance  of  its  rump  and 
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wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back; 
and  TDftking'  a  lodgment  for  its  burthen,  by 
elevating  its  elbows,  clambered  backward 
with  it  up  the  side  of  the  nest,  till  it  reached 
the  top :  where,  resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw 
off  the  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  disengaged 
it  from  the  nest.  It  remained  in  this  situation 
for  a  short  time,  feeling  abont  with  the  extre- 
mities of  iiB  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whe>- 
iher  the  business  was  properly  executed,  and 
then  dropped  into  the  nest  again.  With  these* 
the  extremities  of  its  Wings,  I  have  often  seen 
it  examine  as  it  were  an  egg  and  nestling,  be- 
fore it  began  its  operations;  and  the  nice  aeu- 
fibitities  which  these  parts  seem  to  posscFB, 
Reemed  anBGciently  to  compensate  the  want  of 
kight,  which  as  yet  it  was  destitute  of.  I  after- 
wards put  in  an  egg:  and  this  by  a  simitar 
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on  almost  incessantly  till  it  is  effected.  The 
singularity  of  its  shape  is  well  adapted  to  these 
purposes;  for,  different  from  other  newly- 
hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the  scapulae 
downwards,  is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable 
depression  in  the  middle.  This  depression  seems 
formed  by  nature,  for  the  design  of  giving  a 
more  secure  lodgment  to  the  egg  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow  or  its  young  one,  when  the  young 
cuckoo  is  employed  in  removing  either  of  them 
from  the  nest.  When  it  is  about  twelve  days 
old,  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  up,  and  then  the 
back  assumes  the  shape  of  nestling  birds  in 
general. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  cuckoo's  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  same  nest,  and  then  the 
young  produced  from  one  of  them  must  ine* 
vitably  perish.  Two  cuckoos  and  one  hedge- 
sparrow  were  hatched  in  the  same  nest,  and 
one  hedge-sparrow's  egg  remained  unhatched. 
In  a  few  hours  after,  a  contest  began  between 
the  cuckoos  for  the  possession  of  the  nest, 
which  continued  undetermined  till  the  next 
afternoon,  when  one  of  them,  which  was  some-^ 
what  superior  in  size,  turned  out  the  other, 
together  with  the  young  hedge*sparrow  and 
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tiie  unhatched  egg.  The  combatants  altera 
aately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  a« 
each  carried  the  other  several  times  nearly  to 
the  top  oF  the  nest,  aud  then  sunk  down  again, 
oppressed  bj  the  veight  of  the  burthen ;  till 
at  length,  after  various  efforts,  the  strongest 
preivailedt  and  was  afiterwards  brought  up  by 
the  hedge-sparrow. 

The  csnies  for  these  singularities.  Dr.  Jenaer 
supposes  to  be  chiefly  the  short  stay  of  the  bird 
in  this  country.  The  cuckoo's  first  appearance 
is  «l-.ont  the  17th  oi  April,  and  its  e^^  is  not 
ready  for  incubation  till  the  middle  of  May, 
A  fortnight  is  taken  np  by  the  sitting  bird,  in 
hatching  the  egg.  The  young  bird  generally 
ooalinues  three  weeks  in  the  nest  before  it 
flies;  .'and  the  foster-parents  feed  it  more  than 
6-ve  weeks  after  this  period :  so  that  if  a  cuckoo 
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GENUS  VIIL     WRYNECK. 

Bill  weak,  slightly  incurvated. 

Nostrils  bare^  sunk. 

ToNGUK,  long,  slender,  armed  at  the  point. 

Tail  of  ten  flexible  feathers. 

Fekt  climbing. 


Yunx  Torquilla.  Y.  grisea 
fusco  nigricanteque  varia, 
abdomiiie  rufescente — al. 
bo  mnculis  nigricantibus, 
rectricibas  macalis  striis 
fasciisque  nigris  undulatis. 
Lath,  ind,  orn,  2^3.  id. 
Syn.  ii.  548.  t.  24.  id. 
Sup,  i.  103. 

LeTercou,  Torcou,  ou  Tur- 
cot.    Belon  av,  306. 

Jynx.     Gesner  av.  573. 

jUdr.  av.l42\> 

TheWrjneck.  fViLorn.lSS, 

Raii  syn.  av.  44. 

Le  To rcol,  Torquilla.  Bris- 
son  av.  4.   Tab,  1.  Jig.  1. 


^g.  1.  Hist,  d'ois.  y\\.  84.  1.  Wryneck. 

t.  3.  PL  Eni.  698. 
Collotorto,  Verticella.   Zim 

nan.  72. 
The  Emmet  Hunter.  CharL 

ton  ex.  93. 
Jynx  Torquilla.    Gni.  Lin, 

423. 
Gjoktya.     Faun,  Suec,  sp. 

97. 
Bende.IIals.  Br,  37. 
Natterwindl,    Wendhallss. 

Kram.  336. 
Dreh.Hals.     Frisch.  i.  38. 
Ishudesch.  Scopoli^  No.  50. 
Br.  Zool.  80.  plate  F.  Arct, 

ZooL  i.  313. 


^  ATURE,  by  the  elegance  of  its  penciling  Description. 
the  colors  of  this  bird,  hath  made  ample  amends 
for  their  want  of  splendor.    Its  plamage  is 
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marked  with  the  plainest  hinds.  A  list  of 
black  and  ferruginous  strokes  divides  the  top 
of  the  head  and  back.  The  sides  of  the  head 
and  Deck  are  ash  colored,  beautifullj  traversed 
with  fine  Uaes  of  black  and  reddish  brown; 
the  quil  feathers  are  dusky,  but  each  web  is 
marked  with  rust  colored  spots.  The  chin  and 
breast  are  of  a  light  yellowish  brown,  adorned 
with  sharp  pointed  bars  of  black.  The  tail 
Qoosists  of  ten  feathers,  broad  at  their  ends  and 
weak;  of  a  pale  ash  color,  powdered  with 
black  and  red,  and  marked  with  four  equi- 
distant bars  of  black.  The  tongue  is  long  and 
Cjlindric,  for  the  same  use  as  that  of  the 
woodpecker.  The  toes  are  also  disposed  the 
same  way.  The  bill  is  short,  weak,  and  a  little 
arcuate.  The  irides  are  of  a  yellowish  hazel. 
The  Wryneck  we  believe  to  be  a  bird  of 
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The  food  of  this  species  is  insects,  but  chiefly 
ants,  for  on  examination  we  found  the  stomach 
of  one  filled  with  their  remains.  As  the  tongue 
of  this  bird,  like  that  of  the  Ant-bear  or  7a- 
mandria,  is  of  an  enormous  length ;  it  possibly 
not  only  makes  use  of  it  to  pick  those  insects 
tmt  of  their  retreat,  but  like  that  quadruped 
may  lay  it  across  their  path,  and  when  covered 
with  ants  draw  it  into  its  mouth. 

Its  weight  is  one  ounce  and  a  quarter:  the- 
length  seven  inches;  the  breadth  eleven.  I( 
takes  its  name  from  a  manner  it  has  of  turning 
its  head  back  to  the  shoulders,  especially  when 
terrified ;  it  has  also  the  faculty  of  erecting  the 
feathers  of  the  head  like  those  of  the  jay.  Its 
pote  is  like  that  of  the  Kestrel,  a  quick  re- 
peated squeak.  Its  eggs  are  white,  and  haye 
so  thin  a  shell  that  the  yolk  may  be  seen 
through  it.  It  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
making  its  nest  of  dry  grass,  in  which  vre  haye 
ppunted  nipe  young« 
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GENUS  IX.     WOODPECKER. 

Bill  ttraight.  strong,  tngnlar. 
NoiTKiLS  covered  with  britUes. 
ToNaDB  -very  long,  ilender,  and  armed  at  the' 

end  with  a  sharp  bony  point. 
Tail  often  stiff  feathen. 
Fbbt  climbing'. 

1.  <7rem.  Picu*iridi».  P.  >iridi»,  >rr.  Bitl.  fois.  vii.  7.  <■  1. 

ficccuccuwu.    Lafk.  imd.  PL  EmL  STl.  ST9. 

•rm.  tS*.  id.  Sif*.  ii.  977.  Wedknar,            GroiMpik, 

U.  Ump.  i.  1  la  GroBuoli^.  FmmSmue. 

t»  Pic  Bart,  Pic  *erd,   Pic  tp.  99. 

JMilM.    Btlom  m.  Vt9.  BmMitlftutaim.  Ttr.Sntt. 

Ctt»€rmf.  710.  «9I. 

PiMwnfe.  JUr.  a>.i.41«.  CtraM. Cnfcwu.  191. 

Grf«a      Woodpecker,      or  Aum&JkAWv.  Giom^bL 

Veodspitr;    raltrd    al»  fir.  89. 
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mals  to  their  respective  nature,  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  from  this  genus;  ivhich 
we  shall  give  from  the  observations  of  our 
illustrious  countryman  Mr.  Raj/.* 

These  birds  feed  entirely  on  insects,  and 
their  principal  action  is  that  of  climbing  up 
and  doiK^n  the  bodies  or  boughs  of  trees:  for 
the  first  purpose  they  are  provided  with  a  long 
slender  tongue,  armed  with  a  sharp  bony  end 
barbed  on  each  side,  which  by  the  means  of  a 
curious  apparatus  of  musclesf  they  can  exert 
at  pleasure,  darting  it  to  a  great  length  into 
the  clefts  of  the  bark,  transfixing  and  drawing 
out  the  insects  that  lurk  there.  They  are 
reckoned  great  enemies  to  bees  according  to 
Frisch. 

They  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  ot  Nest. 
trees:  the  entrance  to  which  is  as  exact  a 
circle,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  the  assis- 
tance of  a  compass.  They  will  work  their  way 
for  the  space  of  nearly  two  feet,  and  lay  their 
eggs,  in  the  chamber  at  the  extremity  on  the 
bare  wood.  The  number  of  their  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  transparent  white,  amounts 

*  Ray  on  the  Creation,  p.  143. 

f  Phil.  Trans.  Martinis  abridg.V.  p.  55.  plate  3. 


to  seven  at  lest,  for  I  have  leen  so  nanj  of 
their  joun;  taken  out  oT  a  single  nest;  tins 
was  on  Jun<r  12,  1794.  They  will,  befot^  they 
can  &j,  appear  cut  of  their  bollowB.  and  cRmb 
up  and  down  the  body  of  the  tree.  In  order^ 
therefore,  to  force  their  way  to  thote  cavltiea, 
their  bills  are  formed  strong,  very  hard,  and 
Wedge-like  at  the  end  :  Dr^  Derham  obserresi 
that  a  neat  ridge  rons  along  the  top,  as  if  au 
artist  had  designed  it  for  strength  and  beauty; 
it  has  not  the  power  to  penetfitft  a  soand  tree: 
their  perforation .  of  any  tree  is  a  warning  to 
'the  owner  to  throw  it  down. 

Their  legs  are  short,  but  strong;  their  thighs 
Very  muscular ;  their  toes  disposed,  two  back- 
wards, two  forward ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
kit  very  stiff,  sharp  pointed  and  bending 
downwards:  the  three  Grst  circbtoistancei  ad- 
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body  down,  and  forces  them  to  flj  with  short 
and  repeated  jerks  when  they  would  ascend, 
or  even  keep  in  a  line.  This  species  feeds 
oftener  on  the  ground  tliau  any  other  of  the 
genus. 

This  kind  weighs  six  ounces  and  a  half:  its  De^crifii^n 
length  is  thirteen  inches;  the  breadth  twenty 
and  a  half.  Tl  e  bill  is  dusky^  triangular,  and 
nearly  two  inches  long;  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  crimson,  spotted  with  black.  The  eyes  are 
surrounded  with  black,  beneath  which  (in  the 
males  only)  is  a  rich  crimson  mark.  The 
back,  neck,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  winga, 
are  green;  the  rump  of  a  pale  yellow;  the 
greater  quil  feathers  are  dusky,  spotted  on 
each  side  with  white.  Tfa)^  tail  consists  of  ten 
Btifif  feathers,  whose  ends  are  generally  broken 
as  the  bird  rests  on  them  in  climbing;  their 
tips  are  black;  the  rest  of  each  is  alternately 
barred  with  dusky  and  deep  green.  The  whole 
Under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  very  pale  green; 
and  the  thighs  and  vent  marked  with  dusky 
lines.  The  logs  and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous 
green. 
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&  GfMl 

Sfotttd, 


Tlem  major.  P.  albo  nigra* 

^ne  Tarins,  crhflo  occipi(». 

qne  nigris.  Lath.  ind.  orn. 

338.  id.  Si/n.  ii.  564.  id. 

Sup.  i.  107. 
L'^iebe,   Cul  roitgr.   Pic 

range.     Belott  av.  300. 
Picas  «eriu«,  sen  albus.  Get. 

ner  m.  709. 
Greater  ipottvd  Wootlpeck. 

«r,  or  Witwal.    Wil.  orn. 

137. 
A«lf  fyn.  «!>.  43. 
Piccbio.  iiinan.  73. 
Le  grand  f^cvarifi,  Britton 


ac.  if.  31.  Hitt.  (foil.  lii. 
57.  P/.  En?.  196.  in.5M. 

Picua    major,      (tm.    Lin. 

436. 
Gyllenrenna.    Farm.  Suec. 

*p.  100. 
Hakke.ipeet, 


.BrunnicA, 


Grosses  Banmhacbl.  Kram. 

330. 
fiuDt  Specht.  Friich.  i.  30. 
KoUilar.    Scoputi,  No.  63. 
i?r.  Soof.  79.  plate  K.  ^/-c/. 

^o/.  i.  3tS. 


Bncr^hn.  x  HIS  epecies  weighs  two  ounces  three  quar- 
ters: the  length  is  nine  inches;  the  breadth 
dxteen.  The  bill  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
loDgi  of  a  black  horn  color.     The  irides  are 
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vent  f«alhers  of  a.fiue  light  crimson.  The 
back,  rump,  and  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  black;  the  scapular 
feathers  and  coverts  adjoining  to  them  are 
white:  the  qotl  feathers  black,  elegantly 
marked  on  each  web  with  round  white  spots. 
The  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black, 
the  next  tipt  with  dirty  yellow;  the  bottoms 
of  the  two  outmost  black,  the  upper  parts  a 
dirty  white;  the  exterior  feather  marked  on 
each  web  with  two  black  spots;  the  next  with 
two  on  the  inner  web,  and  only  one  on  the 
other.  The  legs  are  of  a  lead  color.  The  ie^FemaU. 
male  wants  that  beautiful  crimson  spot  on  the 
head;  in  other  respects  the  colors  of  both 
agree.  This  species  is  much  more  uncommon 
than  the  preceding;  and  keeps  altogether  in 
the  woods. 

All  the  Species  continue  the  whole  year  in 
italy. 
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4.  IKUdU.  new  in«(Iiui.  P.  albo  nigro.  Gm.  Un.  43S. 

qa<>  vkriux,  crisia  pileoqoe  Faun.  Siiec.  tp,  82. 

Tiibrit.     Latk.    Ind.  om.  Smpoli,  No,  54. 

S39.  id.  Sgn,  H.  M£.  i4.  Le  Pic  rtt'ti.    BrUton  ao. 
St^,  \-  107.   id.  Sup,  li.         iv.  3S.     PI.  Bnl.  (tU. 
■1«X 

XnlS  agrees  with  the  preceding  in  colors 
and  arae,  excepting  that  the  crown  of  the  head 
in  ibis  h  of  a  rich  crimson;  the  crown  of  the 
hfend  in  the  male  of  the  former  is  black ;  and 
the  crimson  is  in  the  form  of  a  bar  on  the  hind 
part. 

Birds  thus  marked  have  been  shot  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  other  parts  of  Englandi  but  X  am 
doubtful  whether  they  are  yarietiee,  or  dis- 
tiQCt  species. 
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PIcus  minor.  P.-albo  nigro- 
c|iie  farius,  vertice  rubro, 
crisso  testaceo.  Lath,  ind, 
orn.  2^.  id.  Stfn.  ii.  566. 
id.  Sup,  i.  107. 

Gesner  av,  709. 

Aldr.  av,  i.  416. 

Lesser  spotted  Woodpecker, 
orlllckwall.  /Fi/.om.  138. 

Raii  $yn,  av.  43. 

pi rus  minor.  Gm.  Lin,  437. 
Faun,  Suec,  192. 


Le  petit  Pic  varie.   Brisson  3.  Lest 

av,  if.  41.  Hist,  ifois.  vii.  Spotted^ 

62.     PL  Enl.  598. 
Scopoli.  No,  55. 
Hasselquist,  itin,  Ul. 
Kleiner  Bunt-Specht.FrifcA 

i.  37. 
Kleiner  Baumhackl.  Kr^^, 

336. 
Br,  Zool.  79.  plate  E.  Aid* 

Zool.  i.  326. 


X  HIS  species  is  the  lest  of  the  genus,  scarcely  Description^ 
weighing  an  oance;  the  length  is  six  inches; 
the  breadth  eleven.  The  forehead  is  of  a  dirty 
white;  the  crown  of  the  head  (in  the  male)  of 
a  beautiful  crimson;  the  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  neck  are  white^  bounded  Iby  a  bed  of  black 
beneath  the  former.  The  hind  part  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
black;  the  back  is  barred  with  black  and 
white;  the  scapulars  and  quil  feathers  spotted 
with  black  and  white;  the  four  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  black;  the  others  varied  with 
black  and  white;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of 
a  dirty  white;  the  crown  of  the  head  (in  the 
I  3c 
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female  )  is  white.     The  feet  are  of  a  lead  color. 
It  has  all  the  characters  and  actions  of  tht 
l^reater  kind,  but  is  not  so  often  'met  with. 


4.  Hairy. 


[Picaa  Tilloiaj,  P.  albo  ni. 
groque  lariai,  (ubtus  al. 
baSgdunolangitudinaliler 
MibTilluso,  rectricibus  ei- 
lernii  tula  alliis.  Lath, 
ind.  o'U.  ^n.  ill.  %n.  li. 
578.  id.  Sup.  i.  108, 


P.  Tillosus.  Gm.  (.in.  435. 

Pic    cherelu    de  Vlrginie. 

Briston  at.   it.       Hist. 

d'oit.  »ii.  74.     PI.  Eal. 

754. 
Arct.  Zoul.  i.  3^0. 


X  HIS  Species  is  added  to  the  British  Zoology 
hy  Dr.  Latham,  who  states  that  a  pair  of  thess 
binU  were  shot  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire. 
They  are  said  not  to  be  uncommon  in  the  north 
of  Etigtand. 
DeitriptioH.     The  weight  of  this  species  is  about  two 
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middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  blacky  the  two 
outmost  entirely  white ;  the  rest  black  marked 
crossways  with  white.  The  female  wants  the 
red  spot  on  the  head. 


[Piciis  martins,  p. ni^erpileo         Hist,  il^ois,  yu,  41.  Tab,  5.  Great 
cocciueo.  L.ft!'.  iJuLorn.        %  PL  EnL  696.  Black, 

n4.  id.  Si^n,  ii.  652.  id.  Rati  syn.  av.4%  ft^illugh- 
Sup.  i.  104.  Gm.  Lin.  424.         hi^,  92.  t.  21. 

Le  Pic  noir.  Brisson  It.  21.  jirct.  Zool.  i.  324. 

J.  HE  length  of  this  woodpecker  is  eighteen  Deicription. 
inches;  its  extent  twenty-nine.  The  entire 
plumage  is  of  a  full  black  color,  except  the 
head,  which  is  of  a  rich  crimson.  In  the  fe- 
male, the  crimson  color  is  confined  to  the  hind 
part  of  the  head. 

This  species  has  been  also  added  to  iheBriiish 
Zoology  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Latham^  who 
says  it  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  Devon." 
shire,  and  the  southern  parts  of  England.'] 


m 
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GENUS  X.     KINGFISHER. 

Bill  straight,  strong,  trtangular,  sharp  pointed. 
ToNftUE  sharp  and  pointed. 
ToBS,  three  lowest  joints  of  the  outmost  con- 
nected to  the  middle  toei 


1.  CiMMiOii.  Atcedo  Ispids.  A.  brachyn. 
ra,  auberistata  csrulea, 
■ubtna  rati,  lorls  fitlri°, 
*fr(ice  nigro  tindalsia, 
macula  anrinm  gMlaque 
albit.  LatKind.  on.  iSi. 
id.  Sgn.  ii.  62S.  id.  Sup. 
'  i.  US. 
ht  Hartio^t  p«ich»ur.  Selon 

OD.  318. 
lipids  (Isfogel).  Geiner  an. 


A1»do  Ispida.    Gm,  Lin, 

448. 
Le  MartiD-p^cliPur.    Bris- 

lon   (IP.   ir.  471.     Hitt. 

tfofr.Yii.Ifl4.  Fl.Enl.ft. 
PiumbiDo,  Hartliio  pesca. 

ton-,   Pescatore   ilel    re. 

Zinan.  110. 
Isfogel.    fl/uf.  Fr.  ad  IB, 

Scopoli.  No.  S4. 
Jis-fugl.    Brunnich  in  Af. 
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tionably  small;  the  bill  is  two  inches  lon^;  the 
upper  mandible  black,  the  lower  yellow:  the 
irides  are  red.  The  colors  of  this  bird  atone 
for  its  inelegant  form.  The '  crown  of  the 
head,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a 
deep  blackish  green,  spotted  with  bright  azure; 
the  scapular  feathers,  and  coverts  of  the  tail 
are  also  of  a  most  splendent  azure;  the  whole 
underside  of  the  body  is  orange  colored;  a 
broad  mark  of  the  same  passes  from  the  bill 
beyond  the  eyes;  beyond  that  is  a  large  white 
spot.  The  tail  is  short,  and  consists  of  twelve 
feathers  of  a  rich  deep  blue :  the  feet  are  of  a 
reddish  yellow;  the  inner  toe  adheres  to  the 
middle  toe  by  one  joint. 

The  kingGsher  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers.  Manners. 
and  feeds  on  fish.  To  compare  small  things  to 
great,  it  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the 
osprey,  balancing  itself  at  a  certain  distance 
over  the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  then 
darting  below  the  surface,  brings  the  prey  up 
in  its  bill.  While  it  remains  suspended  in  the 
air,  in  a  bright  day,  the  plumage  eihibitS'  a 
beautiful  variety  of  the  most  dazzling  and 
brilliant  colors.  This  striking  attitude  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  autients,  for  Ibycus, 
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u  quoted  by  Athenaus,  styles  these  bird* 
itMtti  TMwiwTi^ti,*  the  halcyons  wUh  expanded 
wings.  It  makes  its  nest  in  botes  tn  the  sides  of 
the  cUfis,  which  it  scoops  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  and  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  rirers,  chiefly 
those  which  before  belonged  to  the  water  rat; 
in  these  the  female  lays  from  fire  to  nine 
eggs.f  of  a  most  beautiful  semi-transparent 
white.  The  nest  is  very  fetid,  by  reason  of 
the  remaiai  of  the  fish  broaght  to  feed  the 
yoong. 

This  species  is  the  •Kium^m,  or  mule  halcyon 
of  Aristolle,X  which  he  describes  with  more 
precision  than  is  ilsual  with  that  great  philo- 
sopher. After  his  descriptHMi  of  the  bird,  fol- 
lows that  of  its  nest,  than  which  the  most  in- 
Tentive  of  the  antients  have  delivered  nothing 
that  appears  at  first  sight  more  fabulous  and 
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overset  the  water  could  not  enter;  that  it  re- 
sisted any  violence  from  iron,  but  could  be 
broke  with  a  blow  of  the  hand ;  and  that  it  was 
composed  of  the  bones  of  the  bi^»ii  or  sea^ 
needle.^  The  nest  had  medical  virtues  ascribed 
to  it;  and  from  the  bird  was  called  Hal- 
cyonenm.  In  a  fabulous  age  every  odd  sub- 
stance that  was  flung  ashore  received  that 
name ;  a  species  of  tubular  coral,  a  sponge,  a 
zoophyte,  and  a  miscellaneous  concrete  having 
by  the  antients  been  dignified  with  that  title 
from  their  imaginary  origin.f  Yet  much  of 
this  seems  to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  form 
of  the  nest  agrees  most  exactly  with  the  curious 
account  of  it  that  Count  %inanni  has  favored 
us  with.J     The  materials  which  Aristotle  says 

•  1050.  See  also  ^^lian,  lib.  ix.  c.  17.  Pliii.  lib,  x,. 
c,  32. 

+  Plin,  lib.  xxii.  c.  8.  Diosc.  lib.  v.  c,  91. 

X  Nidifica  egli  nelle  ripe  degli  acquidatti,  o  de  piccoli 
torrent!  ? icino  al  mare,  formando  per6  il  nido  nei  siti  piik 
aiti  di  dette  ripe,  acciocche  1'  escrescenza  delle  acque  oon 
possaiiisiiiuarsi  nel  di  iuiforo;efaegli  dettonidoiacarando 
infernametite  ii  terreno  in  tondo  per  la  lunghezza  di  tra 
piedi,  e  riducendo  il  fine  di  detto  foro  a  foggia  di  batello, 
tutto  coperto  di  scaglie  di  pesci,  che  restano  vagamente 
intreceiate;  ma  forse  non  sono  cosi  disposte  ad  arte,  benst 
per  accideote. 
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it  was  composed  of,  are  not  entirelr  of  hit  own 
invention.  Whoever  has  seen  the  neat  of  the 
kingfisher,  will  observe  it  strewed  with  the 
bones  and  scales  of  fish ;  the  fragments  of  the 
food  of  the  owner  and  its  yoaiig ;  and  those 
who  denj  that  it  is  a  bird  which  frequents  the 
sea,  must  not  confine  their  ideas  to  our  northern 
shores,  but  reflect,  that  birds  inhabiting  a  shel- 
tered place  in  the  more  rigorons  latitudes,  ma; 
endure  exposed  ones  in  a  milder  clime.  Arisi 
lolls,  made  his  observations  in  the  east,  and 
allows,  that  the  balc^^an  sometimes  ascended 
riven;*  possibly  to  breed,  for  we  learn  from 
Zinanni,  that  in  his  soft  climate,  ffa{y,  it  breeds 
in  Mat/,  in  banks  of  streams  that  are  near  the 
sea;  and  having  brought  up  the  first  hatch, 
returns  to  the  same  place  to  lay  a  second  time. 
On  the  foundation  laid  by  the  philosopher. 
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it  wa»  thtrefore  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  tran-* 
^l  .sea,  and  to  ^upplj  the  bird  with  charms 
to.  allay,  the  fory  of  a  tarbulent  element  during^ 
the  time  of  its  incubation;  for  it  had,  at  thai 
season,  power  oyer  the  seas  and  the  winds.     . 

Toy  Ti  rolovy  rov  r   it/^ov,  «(  ao'^a^ct  fvala  lum* 
A^MVOfiiy  yXotvKaTi  Nij^iito'i  rat  n  [/.aXt^ei, 

q^f'^up  iq>i>M^ip.  Theocril.  Idjfl.  ?ii.  1.  57. 

May  Halci/ons  smooth  the  wares,  and  calm  the  seas. 
And  the  rough  south-east  sink  into  a  breeze; 
Ualcyons  of  ail  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 
Most  loT'd  ai^d  honor'd  by  the  Nereid  train. 

Fawkes, 

These  birds  were  equally  favourites  with 
Thefis  as  with  the  Nertids; 

Dilectae  Thetidi  Halcyones.         Virg.  Georg.  i.  399. 

As  if  to  their  influence  these  deities  owed  a 
repose  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  winter, 
and  by  their  means  were  secured  from  those 
winds  which  disturbed  their  submarine  re^ 
treats,  and  which  agitated  even  the  plants  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  the  Roman 
and  Sicilian  poets.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  tell  US| 
that  this  bird  is  most  common  in  the  seas  of 
Sicily;  that  it  sat  only  a  few  days,  and  those  in 

1  do 
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the  depth  of  winter;  and  daring  that  period 
the  mariner  might  sail  in  full  security,  fat 
which  reason  they  were  atiled,  Halcyon  days.* 

Perque  dies  placidos  hiberao  tempore  leptein 
Jocubat  Halci/one  p«ndeDtibiis  Kquorv  Didi»: 
Turn  via  tata  marie  venloa  custodit,  et  arcet 
Mollis  «gressu.  Oetd.  Afei.  lib.  XI. 

/ilrjfone  compressed, 
Seren  days  siti  brooding  on  her  waterj  oest 
-  A  wintry  qtieeu ;  hrr  tire  at  length  is  kind, 
Olms  every  storm,  anil  hasbei  every  wind.  Diyden. 

In  after  times,  these  words  expressed  any 
season  of  prosperity :  these  were  the  Halcyon 
days  of  the  poets,  the  brief  tranquillity,  the 
septem  placidi  dies  of  human  life. 

The  poets  also  made  it  a  bird  of  song ;  Virgil 
seems  to  place  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
Unnet : 

Littaraque  Halcyonem  retonaat,  et  Acanthida  domi. 

Georg.  III.  338. 
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But  we  8D9pect  that  these  writers  have 
transferred  to  our  species  the  harroony  that 
belongs  to  the  vocal  alcedo  of  the  philosopher, 

vocal,  and  perched  upon  reeds.  Aristotle  says, 
it  is  the  lest  of  the  two,  but  that  both  of  them 
have  a  cyanean  hack.f  Be/on  labors  to  prove 
the  vocal  alcedo  to  be  the  rousserole,  or  the 
greater  reed  sparrow^  a  bird  found  in  France 
and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  a  very 
fine  note;  it  is  true  that  it  is  conversant  among 
reeds,  like  the  bird  described  by  Aristotle,  but 
as  its  colors  are  very  plain,  and  that  striking 
character  of  the  fine  blue  back  is  wanting,  we 
cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Bdon,  and  ra- 
ther imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the  lost  birds  of 
the  antients. 

Those  who  think  we  have  said  too  much  on 
this  subject,  should  consider  how  incumbent  it 
is  on  every  lover  of  science,  to  attempt  placing 
the  labors  of  the  antients  in  a  just  light;  to 

•   Ilisl.  an.  892. 

+  hZtq9  xt/a>io»,  tljp  color  of  thp  cijanus^  or  lapis  lazuli. 

X  Le  Rousserolle,  Belon  av,  221.  Le  Roncherolle, 
Brisson  av,  ii.  218.  Grea(<^r  nod  sparrow,  fVil,  orn. 
143.  'J'urdiis  anificlinacfiis,  Lin.  fi/s(,  tp.  2C6.  H<*ed 
Thrush.   Laih.  St/u.  iii.  32. 
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clear  their  works  from  thoie  errors,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  darkness  of  the  times ;  and 
to  evince,  that  many  of  their  accounts  are 
strictly  true;  many  founded  on  truth;  and 
that  others  contain  a  mixture  of  fable  and 
reality,  which  certainly  merit  the  trouble  of 
•rparation.  It  is  tuach  to  be  lamented  that 
travellers,  either  on  classic  or  any  other  ^rouudi 
have  not  been  more  assiduous  in  noting  the 
zoology  of  those  conotries,  which  the  knttenti 
have  celebrated  for  their  productions:  for, 
from  those  who  have  attended  to  that  branch 
of  natural  knowledge,  we  have  been  able  to 
develope  the  meaning  of  the  old  natnralists. 
and  settle  with  precision  some  few  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  antients. 

Italy,  a  country  crowded  with  travellers  of 
all  nations,  hath  not  furnished  a  single  writer 
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Hassdquist  has  made  some  additions  to  the 
ornithology  of  Egypt :  but  all  these  fall  short 
of  the  merits  of  that  most  learned  and  inquisi^ 
tire  trayeller^  Dr.Shazv;  who  with  unparal- 
leled learning  and  ingenuity,  has  letit  behind 
him  the  most  satisfactory,  and  the  most  beauti-^ 
fal  comments  on  the  animals  of  the  antients, 
particularly  those  mentioned  in  holt  writ^ 
or  which  relate  to  the  JEgypfian  mythology  c 
such  as  do  honor  to  our  country,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  will  prove  incentives  to  other  travel- 
lerSy  to  complete  what  must  prove  superior  to 
any  one  genius^  be  it  ever  so  great :  from  such 
we  may  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  illus- 
trating the  works  of  the  antient  naturalists; 
whilst  commentators,  after  loading  whole 
pages  with  unenlightening  learning,  leave  us 
as  much  in  the  dark,  as  the  age  their  authors 
wrote  in. 

The  Kingfisher  never  quits  Italy. 

£The  Kingfisher  seldom  flies  much  or  far 
from  its  haunt,  and  only  passes  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  an  easy  gliding  swift 
flight  either  up  or  down  the  stream,  except 
when  it  crosses  a  meadow  to  a  branch  of  the 
river  it  frequents.     It  usually  alights  on  the 
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ftratj^ht,  about  th  ree  quarters  of  an  inch  long ; 
the  apper  mandible  black,  the  lower  white; 
the  iridea  hazel;  the  crown  of  the  head,  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wingi  are  of  a  fine  bluish 
grey;  a  black  stroke  passes  over  the  eye  from 
the  month:  the  cheeks  and  chin  are  white; 
the  breast  and  belly  of  a  dull  orange  color; 
the  quil  feathers  dusky :  the  wings  underneath 
are  marked  with  two  spots,  one  white  at  the 
root  of  the  exterior  quilf,  the  other  black  at 
the  joint  of  the  bastard  wing.  The  tail  con- 
sist* of  twelve  feathers:  the  two  middle  are 
grey;  the  two  exterior  feathers  tipt  with  grey, 
then  succeeds  a  transverse  white  spot;  beneath 
that  the  rest  is  black.  The  legs  are  of  a  pale 
yellow;  the  back  toe  Tery  strong,  and  the 
clawi  large. 
Mamert.     This  bird  runs  up  and  down  the  bodies  of 
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breeds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  [and  lays  six  or 
seven  eggs,  of  a  dull  white  color,  blotched 
with  rufous  or  sang^ineous;]  if  the  entrance 
to  its  nest  be  too  large,  it  stops  up  part  of  jt 
with  clay,  leaving  only  room  enough  for  ad- 
mission :  in  autumn  it  begins  to  make  a  chat- 
tering noise,  being  silent  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year.     Doctor  Plot  tells  us,  that  this 
bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  crack  in  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  can  make  such  a  violent  sound 
as  if  it  was  rending  it  asunder,  so  that  the 
noise  may  be  heard  at  least  twelve  score 
yards. 

The  Nuthatch  migrates  in  Italy;  a  few  only 
remain  there  during  the  winter. 
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Bill  quadrangular,  a  Uule  incurvated.  eharp- 
pointed. 

NoiTRiLs  small,  placed  near  the  base. 

Tovoux  slender. 

Toes,  three  forward,  one  backward;  the  three 
lower  joints  of  the  middle  toe  closely 
joined  to  those  of  llie  outmost. 


CoinmoK.  Merops  apiuter.  M.durso 
ffrruginea  abdoniine  cau. 
(laqdpfiridi.cieruli'scetile, 
rvctricibiu  duobas  lon>!i- 
oribus,  gula  lulta.  Lath, 
ind.  am.  M9.  id.  Syn.  ii. 
667.  I'd.  Sup,  119.  Gm. 
Lin.  460. 


The  B*e  eattr.     Wd.  orn. 

147. 
Raiiit/n.  aa.  49. 
Lin.  Tr.  iii.  333. 
LeGuepier.  Brii*ontto.\j. 

532.    Hilt.  ifffM.  Ti.  480. 

PI.  Enl.  93a 
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Mrhich  passea  through  the  eyes :  the  back  and 
scapulars  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  tinged 
with  chesuut  and  greeo;  the  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts  blue-green  with  a  yellowish  tinge ; 
the  throat  yellow ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
blue-green,  growing  paler  towards  the  belly; 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  dull  green,  the  middle 
Tufous,  and  the  grcntrr  rufous  green;  the  quils 
for  the  most  part  sea-green  without,  many  of 
the  inner  rufous;  the  first  short,  the  second 
the  longest :  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers, 
the  shafts  of  which  are  brown  above  and  whitish 
beneath ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  sea-green 
with  a  shade  of  rufous,  the  rest  the  same,  but 
margined  with  cinereous  within;  the  two  mid«^ 
die  feathers  exceed  the  outer  by  three  quarters 
of  an  inch :  the  tail  is  of  a  wedge-shaped  form : 
the  legs  are  reddish  brown;  the  claws  reddish 
black.* 

These  beautiful  birds  chiefly  inhabit  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  occasonally  visit 
Germany^  Lorraine,  and  other  northern  dis- 
tricts. They  were  first  observed  to  visit  Eng-* 
land  in  1794^,  when  a  flock  of  about  twenty 

•  Latham  Syn.  ii.  667,  to  whom  we  owe  this  accurate 
«lescription. 
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|>888ed  most  part  of  the  summer  in  Kor/olki 
hut  other  epeclmens,  since  that  time,  have  been 
killed  in  Suffolk.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Russia,  particntarly  about 
the  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  in  the  banks  of  which 
they  build  their  nests,  perforating  holes  to  the 
depth  of  half  a  foot  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
such  numbers,  that  the  clayey  banks  appear 
like  a  honeycomb.  The  nest  is  composed  of 
moss,  in  which  they  deposit  six  or  seven  eggs, 
perfectly  white,  and  about  the  site  of  those  of 
a  stare.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  mi- 
grate to  more  southern  latitudes.  Ed. 
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Bill  slender  incur vated. 
ToM«VB  very  short,  trian^ar^  entire. 
Toes  divided  to  their  origin. 
Tail  oiAeu  feathers. 


-Upupa  Epops.  U.  nigricante 
et  rafo-albo  Tariegata^sab. 
tUB  rufescens,  crista  rofes. 
cente  apice  nigra,  caada 
uigra  fascia  alba.  Laih, 
ind.  orn,  977.  id^  Syn.  ii. 
687.  id.  Sup.  i.  1^. 

La  IIuppp.  Belon  av.  293. 

Up>>pa.     Gesner  av.  776. 

Mdr.  av,  ii.  311. 

Bubbola.     O/tVia,  36. 

The  Hoop, or  Hoopooe.  fVil. 
orn.  1 16. 

Rnii  si/n,  av.  48. 

The  Dung  Bird.  Charlton 
ex.  98.  Tab.  99. 

Plotrs  Oxf.  177. 

Edu>.  345. 


La  Hape  on  Papat.  Brision  Commote 

av.ui.455.TabAS.  HUi. 

d'ois.  Ti.  439.    PL  BnL 

62. 
Upupa  Epops.    Gm.  Idn. 

466. 
Harfogel,  Pop.  Faun.  Suee* 

sp.  106. 
Ter  ChaoQS.  Poctocke  Tra^* 

1.209. 
Her.fugl.  Brunmch^  43. 
Widhopf.  Kram.  337. 
Upupa ;  arquata  stercoraria; 

gall  us    Intosas.      Klein. 

Stem.av.%4.  Tad.U. 
Smerda    kaura.      Scopoli^ 

No.  62. 
Br.  Zool.  83.  plate  L.  Ard. 

Zool.  i.  332. 


xHIS   bird   may   be   readily  distinguished  D^fcr^^it. 
from  all  others  that  visit  these  islands  by  its 
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beautiful  crest,  which  it  can  erect  or  depress 
at  pleasure.  It  weighs  three  ounceB:  its  length 
is  tweWe  inches;  its  breadth  niueteeii.  The 
bill  is  blacli,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  slender, 
and  incurvated;  the  tpngue  triangular,  amall, 
and  placed  low  in  the  mouth;  the  irides  are 
hazel;  the  crest  consists  oC  a  double  row  of 
feathers,  the  highest  about  two  inches  long; 
the  tips  are  black,  their  lower  part  of  a  pale 
orange  color.  The  neck  is  of  a  pale  reddtsli 
brown;  the  breast  and  belly  white;  but  in 
young  birds  marked  with  narrow  dusky  lines 
pointing  downwards;  the  lesser  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  of  a  light  brown:  the  back,  scapulars 
and  wings  croseed  with  broad  bars  of  white 
and  black  ;  the  rump  is  white.  The  tail  con- 
sists of  only  ten  feathers,  wlitte  marked  with 
black,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  pointing 
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which  it  pick«  wtt  of  ordnre  ef  all  khids. 
The  antients  believed  that  it  made  its  nestof 
haman  excrement ;  so  far  is  certain,  that  its 
hole  is  excessively  fcetid  from  the  tainted  food 
it  brings  to  its  young.  The  country  people  in 
Sweden  look  on  the  appearance  of  this  bird  as 
a  presage  of  war; 


•Facies  armata  videtur: 


and  formerly  the  vulgar  in  our  country  es- 
teemed it  a  forerunner  of  some  calamity.  It 
visits  these  islands  frequently;  but  not  at  stated 
seasons,  neither  does  it  breed  with  us.  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  Egi/pt,  and 
even  as  remote  as  Ceylon.  The  Turks  call  it 
Tir  Chaous  or  the  messenger  bird,  from  the 
resemblance  its  crest  has  to  the  plumes  worn 
by  the  Chaous  or  Turkish  couriers. 

Ovid  says  that  Tereus  was  changed  into  this 
bird: 

Vertitar  in  rolucrem,  cui  stant  in  vcrtice  cristK, 
Prominet  immodicani  pro  longa  cuspidc  rostrum: 
Nomen  Epops  Tolucri.         Metam.  lib.  ?i.  I.  67^ 

Tereusy  through  grief,  and  haste  to  be  refenged^ 
Shares  the  like  fate  and  to  a  bird  is  changed. 
Fixed  on  his  head  the  crested  plumes  appear; 
J^ng  is  his  beak,  and  sharpened  as  a  spear.     Croxall, 
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The  Kxipoe  viuti  Itafy  la  May  aod  retirei 
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GENUS  XIV.    CREEPER. 

Bill  very  sleniler,  very  mach  incDrrated. 
Tail  of  twelve  t'eathere. 
Toes  divided  to  the  origin. 


Certhiafamiliaris.  C.  grisca, 

Bnbtnsalba,  reD;it)>ibus  fus. 

CIS  decern    maculi  alba. 

Lath.  ind.  urn.  ISO.  ul. 

Sifn.\\.Hi\.iilSuj>:iMG. 
IjC  petit  Grimpertjia,  Btton 

OD.  375. 
CcTlhia.    Geiner  ur.  ?5I. 
Aldr.  an.  i.  424. 
Wil.orn.  U%. 
Rati  sj/n.  an.  47. 
The  Oseyt  Creeper.  Charl. 

ton  fx.  S3. 
Picchio  piccolo.    Ziiiun.  75. 


i.e    Gri 


Bfi 


iii.  eu3.     tiiu.  d'ois,  ». 

481.     PI.  EnL  OSI.  1. 
Cal.  Vufot.  app.  37. 
CenliiaramiliarU.  &'rn.i./n. 

460. 
Ki}(jiirf.i'Mun.5iia'.iifi.106. 
TrKe.l'ikkeT,  Lic.Hesten. 

fir.   p.  12.    Scopoli.  yo. 

59. 
G  rftU-Spfcht.  I'litch.  i.  29. 
Bflumlaufferl.  Kram.  337. 
iir.  Sou/.  S2.  plate  K.  ./<■</. 

Sou/,  i.  3^4. 


X  HE  creeper  weighi  only  five  drams;  and  Ueicripiion. 
next  to  the  Crested  wren  is  the  lest  of  the  Rri- 
tisli  birds ;  the  manner  it  has  of  ruffling  its  fea- 
thers, and  their  length,  give  it  a  much  larger 
appearance  than  is  real.     The  length  of  this 
bird  is  five  inches  and  a  hall';    the  b 
seven  and  a  half.     The  bill  is  hooke 
i  3f 
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tickle;  the  irides  are  hazel;  the  legs  plender; 
the  toes  and  claws  very  long,  to  enable  it  to 
creep  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees  in  search 
of  insects,  which  are  its  food.  It  breeds  in 
hoUOw  trees,  and  is  said  to  lay  sometimes 
twenty  eggs,-  but  they  are  rarely  more  than 
eight  in  number,  of  a  white  color  minutely 
dotted  with  bright  ferruginous,  and  the  shell 
rather* hard.  The  nest  loosely  made  of  dry 
grass.  lined  with  small  feathers,  is  placed  in 
the  hollow  of  decayed  trees.  The  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  brown,  streaked 
with  black ;  the  rump  is  tawny ;  the  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  variegated  with  brown  and 
black ;  the  qnil  feathers  dusky,  tipt  with  white, 
and  edged  and  barred  with  tawny  marks;  the 
breast  and  belly  are  of  a  silvery  white.  The 
tail  is  very  long,  and  consists  of  twelve  stiff 
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Sjcct.  III.    GALLINACEOUS. 

GENUS  XV.    GROUS. 

Bill  short  arched. 

Toes  outmost  and  inner  connected  to  the  first 

joint  of  the  middle  toe  by  a  small  mem^ 

brane. 

*  With  legs  feathered  to  the  feet :  broad  scarlet 
eye-brows. 

Tetrao  Urogallus.  T.  fusco.  Rati  syn.  av,  53.                  1.  1Voa4» 

rofus,  capite  colloqae  ci.  Cock  of  the  Mountain,  ot 

nereis,  gula  abdomineqoe  Wood.  fVil.  orn,  ITS. 

nigris,  axillisalbis.  LiUh.  Capricalca.    Sib,  Scot.  \t» 

ind.  orA.  531.  id.  Syn.  Iv.  Tub.  14,  18. 

7S9.  Le  grand  coq  de  Bruyeret* 

Le  Coc  de  bois  ou  Faisaa  Brissonav,  i.  189.  Hiit 

brujant.  Belon  av.  940.  d'ois.  ii.  igi.     PI.  Ent. 

Urogallus  major  (the  Male).  73,74. 

Getner  av.  400.  Tetrao  Urogallus.  6m.  Lin. 

Grygallus  major  (the  Fe.  746. 

male).  405.  Kjader.    Faun.  Su§c.  «p. 

Gallocedrone,  Urogallus  si.  SCO. 

¥e  Tetrao.  Aldr.  av.  ii.20.  Pontop.  Ii.  101. 

Galloalpestre,  TetraxiVifiite.  Tjader.hona.     Hoittlquifi 

ttam (fern.)  Aldr.av.  ii.  33.  itin.  i  571. 

*  Swedish  edition.    TUs  bird  was  shot  io  the  lile  of 
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Pbto  aylmUis.  GircliL  To.  Klein.  Stem.  Tab.  97. 

pogr.  Hibern.  708.  Auerhahn.     Fritch.  i.  107, 

Mai  Norvegis  Tiur,  Trcr,  108. 

Toedder.  Foemina  ^orc.  l}enpete\a.ScDpoli,No.l60. 

Ro«7.     BruBnich,  lot.  Br.  Zoot.SL  plates  M.  M*. 

AorhaD.   Kram.  358.  ■^'■ct.  2oo/.  i.  364. 


JLHIS  apecies  Ts  found  in  no  other  part  of 
Great  Britain  than  the  Highlands  of  -Scotland, 
north  of  Inverness,  and  is  very  rare  even  in 
those  parts.  It  is  there  known  by  the  name  of 
Capercalze,  Auer-calze,  and  in  the  old  law 
books  Caperkally;  the  last  tig^nifying  the  horse 
of  the  woods;  this  species  being,  in  comparison 
of  others  of  the  genus,  pre-eminently  large.f 

Giraldus  Cambrensis\  describes  it  under  the 
title  of  Peacock  of  the  xvood,  from  the  rich 
green  that  ihinea  on  the  breast  of  the  male. 
Boetltius%  also  mentions  it  under  the  name  of 
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cockj  but  gives  it  the  nime  of  the  Cock  of  tht 
wood,  an  appellation  now  confined  to  this  spe* 
cies.  Bishop  Ltssljf*  is  a  third  of  our  historiam 
who  makes  mention  of  this  bird  along  with 
two  others  of  the  genus,  the  black  cock  and 
common  grous;  but  the  Ptarmigan  is  over- 
looked hj  them.  None  of  these  writers  were 
conversant  in  the  study  of  natural  history, 
therefore  are  very  eiccusable  for  their  inao«>* 
curacy. 

It  inhabits  wooded  and  mountanous  coiiii- ilfa»ii«r«. 
tries:  in  particular,  forests  of  pines,  birch  trees 
and  junipers,  feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  former, 
and  berries  of  the  latter;  the  first  often  infects 
the  flesh  with  such  a  taste,  as  to  render  it 
scarcely  eatable.  In  the  spring  it  calls  the 
females  to  its  haunts  with  a  loud  and  shrill 
voice;  and  is  at  that  time  so  very  inattentive 
to  its  safety,  as  to  be  very  easily  shot.  It 
stands  perched  on  a  tree,  and  descends  to  the 
females  on  their  first  appearance.  The  female 
lays  from  eight  to  sixteen  eggs ;  eight  at  the 
first,  and  more  as  they  advance  in  age.f 

These  birds  are  common  to  Scandinavia,  Ger^ 

*  Scotia  Descr,  24. 

+  Schwcnckfelt  A? iariutn  SHesict.  t7% 
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many,  France,  and  leveral  parts  of  the  Alps. 
In  our  country  1  have  seen  one  specimen,  a 
male,  killed  in  the  woods  of  Mr.  Chisolme,  to 
the  north  of  Inverness.  About  the  year  1760, 
a  few  were  to  be  found  about  Thomas-town,  in 
the  county  of  Tif)perartf,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
breed  is  now  extinct  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 
All  the  British  grous  and  partridge  are  found 
in  Italy,  except  the  Red  Groua. 
IkicHptUtt  The  length  of  the  mate  is  two  feet  eight 
inches;  the  breadth  three  feet  ten  inches:  its 
weight  aometiraes  fourteen  ponnds.  The  fe- 
male is  much  less,  the  length  being  only 
tweoty-nx  inches;  the  breadth  forty.  The 
aexes  differ  also  greatly  in  color.  The  bill  of 
the  male  is  of  a  pale  yellow;  the  nostrils  are 
oevered  with  dusky  feathers;  the  head,  neck 
and  back,  are  elegantly  marked,  with  slender 
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lines  of  black  and  reddish  brown ;  the  exterior 
webs  of  the  greater  qoil  feathers  are  black ;  at 
the  setting  on  of  the  wings  in  both  sexes  is  a 
white  spot ;  the  inner  coverts  are  of  the  same 
color.  The  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers^ 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  longest;  these  are 
blacky  marked  on  each  side  with  a  few  white 
spots;  the  vent  feathers  black  mixed  with 
white.  The  legs  very  strong,  covered  with 
brown  feathers :  the  edges  of  the  toes  pecti- 
nated. 

The  female  differs  greatly  from  the  male.  FcmaU. 
The  bill  is  dusky;  the  throat  red;  the  head, 
neck  and  back,  are  marked  with  transverse 
bars  of  red  and  black;  the  breast  has  some 
white  spots  on  it,  and  the  lower  part  is  of  a 
pbin  orange  color;  the  belly  barred  with  pale 
orange  and  black ;  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
white.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
black,  the  edges  mottled  with  black  and  pale 
reddish  brown;  the  scapulars  tipt  with  white; 
the  inner  webs  of  the  quil  feathers  dusky;  the 
exterior  mottled  with  dusky  and  pale  brown. 
The  tail  is  of  a  deep  rust  color  barred  with 
black,  tipt  with  white,  and  consists  of  sixteen 
feathers. 
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Gistur,  u  Mr  Wtilvgkby*  has  long  liace 
•iMerved,  deceived  by  the  rery  different  pla- 
nage  of  the  male  and  female  of  tbii  kind,  haa 
formed  of  them  two  ipecief. 


%  Kmk.  Tetrao  TetrU.  T.  titgro.»i. 
oUcM,  Cauda  birurca,  n- 
Blgibu  Mcundarils  lenns 
buip  Mi.hu.Laih.  ind,  orn, 
0SS.  id.  Sgn.  \j.  733.  id. 
Sup.  \.  913. 

Urog»lliU  minor(lheMBle}. 
Getmerm.AaS.  Grygallns 
inliwr  (the  Female).  406. 

Fuum^TD,  Faiikno  alpei. 
tRj  Urofallu*  iiTeTetrao 
minor  Gnlloi  Scoticus  sjl. 
wAt\t.Aldr.ao.\\.n.\eo. 

lUMtyH.  ae.  it. 

Heatk-cock,    felack  Game, 

,  mt. 


Telraotelrix.  Gm.  Lin.7M. 
Ovn.  Faun.  Suee.  sp.  102. 
IjeCoq-da-brujeres  a  qaeiw 

foDrchue.    Briston  av.  I, 

186.    Uitl.i-oit.  ii.  310. 

PI.  Enl.  172,  173. 
Cimbrit  mm  Urhane^ivM*- 

fu    Urhoene.     Norvegit 

Orrfugl.  Brunn/cA,  IDS. 
Berkhan,  Scbildhan.  Kram. 

356. 
Birckhaha.    Frhch.  t.  109, 
Gallo  iforcello  Ilalii.  Sco. 

poli.  So.  loe. 
Br.Zool.66.  Tab.ii.  1.2. 
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ceding  species  perching  like  the  pheasant:  in 
,  the  summer  they  Irequently  descend  I'lom  the 
hills  to  feed  on  corn;  ihey  never  pair,  but  in 
the  epring  the  male  gets  upon  some  eminence, 
crows  and  claps  his  wings;*  on  wliich  signal 
all  the  females  within  hearing  resurt  to  him. 
The  young  males  quit  their  mother  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  and  keep  in  tlocks  of  seven 
or  eight  till  spring;  during  that  time  they 
inhabit  the  woods.  '1  hey  are  vi'ry  quarrelsome, 
and  will  fight  together  like  game  coiks;  and 
■t  that  time  are  so  inatteniire  to  their  own 
•afety,  that  it  has  often  happened  that  two  or 
three  have  been  killed  at  one  shot. 

Black  grous  are  found  in  vaiious  parts  of 
Great  Brilaht,  in  Scollami.  the  Hebrides,  and 
also  in  Wales.  Some  have  been  shot  in  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  6'li^^,  where  the  breed  was 
formerly  introduced  out  q(  Scotland,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  at  present  the  species  is  extirpated. 
They  are  met  with  even  far  south,  and  Hu(~ 
chins,  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of  Dor- 

•  The  ruffi'd  heathcock  of  America,  a  bird  of  ihis  genus, 
does  the  samf.  Edx.  Gl.  p.  80.  Thu  cock  of  the  wood 
agrees  loo  hi  Ihiii  etullaliuii  during  lhi>  amorous  reason; 
at  which  time  the  ptaMuts  in  the  Alps,  direcii-d  hy  ih« 
■OQud,  bafe  an  opporlutilty  of  killing  thtm. 

1  3* 
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selshire,  says  that  a  few  are  fonnd  in  that 
County.  I  think  they  extend  to  the  moors  of 
Dn^onshire,  the  Sew  Forest  in  Hampshire, 
Ashdoicn  Forest  in  Utissex,  on  the  north-west 
to  Cank  heath  in  Slafflirdshirt,  anrt  to  some  of 
the  Sliropsliire  moors,  but  in  most  places  they 
are  considerably  reduced  in  numbers  by  the 
unrestrained  havoWe  made  among  them. 
Deicription,  An  old  black  cock  weighs  from  four  pounds 
to  four  pounds  and  an  half;  its  length  is  one 
foot  ten  inches:  its  breadth  two  feet  nine. 
The  bill  is  dusky;  the  plumage  of  the  whole 
body  black,  glossed  over  the  neck  and  rnmp 
with  3  shining  blue;  the  coverts  of  the  wing* 
are  of  a  dusky  brown;  the  four  first  qui!  fea- 
thers are  black,  the  next  white  at  the  bottom; 
the  lower  half  of  the  secondary  feathers  white, 
and  the  tips  are  of  the  same  color;  the  inner 
coverts  of  the  wings  white ;  the  thighs  and  legs 
are  covered  with  dark  brown  feathers;  on  the 
former  are  some  white  spots;  the  toes  resemble 
those  of  the  former  species.  The  tail  consisti 
of  sixteen  black  feathers,  and  is  much  forked; 
the  exterior  feathers  bend  greatly  outwards, 
and  their  ends  leem  as  if  cut  off;  the  feathers 
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under  the  tail  and  inner  coverts  of  tlie  vtinga 
are  of  a  pure  white. 

The  female  weighs  only  two  pouitils:  \\s  Female. 
length  is  one  foot  six  inches;  its  breadth  two 
feet  six.  The  head  and  neck  are  marked  with 
alternate  bars  of  dull  red  and  black  :  the  breast 
with  dusky,  black  and  white,  but  the  last  pre- 
dominates. The  back,  coverts  of  the  wings 
and  tail,  are  of  the  Game  colors  as  the  neck, 
but  the  red  is  deeper;  the  inner  webs  of  the 
quil  feathers  are  mottled  with  black  and  white; 
the  inner  coverts  of  (he  wings  are  white,  and 
in  both  sexes  form  a  white  spot  on  the  shoulder. 
The  tail  is  slightly  forked ;  it  coiiEists  of  eigh- 
teen feathers  variegated  with  red  and  black; 
the  feathers  under  the  tail  are  white,  marked 
with  a  few  bars  of  black  and  orange.  This 
bird  hatches  its  young  late  in  summer;  it  lays 
from  six  to  eight  eggs,  of  a  dull  yellowish 
white  color,  marked  with  numbers  of  very 
imall  ferruginous  specks,  and  towards  the 
smaller  end  with  some  blotches  of  the  same  hue. 

Besides  the  common  species  of  black  cock.  Mixed 
M.  Brisson  mentions  a  variety  found  in  Scot-    "^ 
land,  under  the  name  of  le  cvq  de  linii/cre  pi' 
queli,  or  spotted  black  cock.    It  differs  from 
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the  common  sort  in  hfing  spotted  on  the  neck, 
breaat,  winge  and  thighs  with  red.  This  I  sap- 
fMMe  to  have  be£n  a  spurious  breed  between 
this  and  the  former  species,  as  the  Tctrao 
Hifbridus*  of  Linnaus  is.  I  could  not  learn 
that  this  mixed  race  was  Tound  at  presrat  in 
North  Britain,  perhaps  becanae  the  cock  of 
the  wood  is  now  become  so  very  rare.  It  is 
alw  found  in  Sweden,  and  described  by  Lin- 
naus  in  liia  Faun.  Saec.  sp.  201.  by  the  title  of 
Tetrao  caudd  hifarcd  subtus  albo  punctata,  in 
Swedish,  Racklehane  or  Rqfiare.  The  legs  of 
this  and  the  preceding  kind  are  feathered  only 
to  the  feet;  they  both  inhabit  woods  in  the 
winter ;  therefore  nature  hath  not  given  them 
the  same  kind  protection  against  the  cold,  as 
■he  has  the  grons  and  ptarmigan,  who  must 
undergo  all  the  rigor  of  the  seasou  beneath  the 
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Tetrao  Scoticns.  T.  rufo  et 
nigricaote  transfenim 
striatus,  rectricibns  sex 
Qtrioque,  exterioribus  ui. 
gricaotibus.  Lath,  ind, 
orn,  641.  id.  Si/n.  if.  746. 
id.  Sup,  i.  ^16. 

Tef  rao  Lagopus.  y  et  ^.  Gm. 
Lin.  750. 

Gallina  campestris.  Girald, 
topogr.  Hibern.  706. 

Red  Game,  Gorcock,  or 
Moor- cock.  Wil  orn.  177. 


Lagopvs  altera  Plinii.  RaHZ.  lUd 

syn.  av.  54. 
Moor.cock,  or  Moor-fowl. 

Sib.  Scot.  16* 
Attagen.  Briston  ao.  i.  909. 

Hist.  d*ois.  ii.  25S. 
La  Gelinote  d'Ecosie,  Bo- 

nasaScotica.  Brisionai. 

IW.  Tab.  n.  1 1.  HM. 

d*ois.  ii.  242. 
Br.  Zool.  85.  plate  M.  3. 


XhE  male  weighs  about  nineteen  ounces;*  D^tcrtjilloii 
the  length  is  fifteen  inches  and  a  half;  the 
breadth  twenty-six.  The  bill  is  black;  the 
nostrils  covered  with  red  and  black  feathers; 
the  irides  hazel  colored ;  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible,  xm  each  side,  is  a  white  spot; 
the  throat  is  red.  The  plumage  on  the  head 
and  neck  is  of  a  light  tawnj  red;  each  feather 
is  marked  with  several  transverse  bars  of 
black.  The  back  and  scapular  feathers  are  of 
a  deeper  red,  and  on  the  middle  of  each  fea- 

*  r  baTe  since  heard  of  one  shot  Id  Yorkshif  whick 
weighed  twenty.nine  ounces. 


RED  GROU& 
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ther  is  a  large  lilack  spot;  the  breast  and 
belly  are  of  a  dull  purplish  brown,  crossed 
vith  numerous  narrow  dusky  lines:  the  quil 
feathers  are  dusky.  The  tail  consists  of  six- 
teen feathers  of  an  equal  length,  all  of  them 
(except  the  four  mtddlemost)  are  black,  and 
the  middle  feathers  are  barred  with  red;  the 
thighs  are  of  a  pale  red,  barred  obscurely  with 
black ;  the  legs  and  feet  cloathed  to  the  very 
claws  with  thick  soft  white  feathers;*  the 
claws  are  whitish,  very  broad  and  strong. 

The  female  weighs  only  fifteen  ounces.  The 
colors  in  general  are  duller  than  those  of  the 
male;  the  breast  and  belly  are  spotted  with 
white,  and  the  tips  of  some  of  the  coverts  of 
ihe  wings  are  of  the  same  color.  The  red 
naked  part  that  lies  above  the  eyes  is  less  pro- 
minent than  iu  the  male,  and  the  edges  not  so 
deeply  fringed. 

We  believe  this  species  to  be  peculiar  to 
England,  Scollaiul,  and  Ireland;  not  having 
met  with  any   account  of  it,  except  in  the 


•  The  feet  in  the  figure  giren  by  M.  BrUson  are  en- 
gnren  naked,  or  bare  of  feathers.  The  specimen  probably 
MDir  to  that  gentleman  in  that  coQditian:  bia  deicriptiuB 
In  other  respects  is  jejy  accurate. 
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writinga  of  our  countrymen  Mr.  liai/  and  ffi/- 
tughby,  and  M.  Brisson  under  the  name  of 
Bonasa  Scolica;  the  same  writer  describes  it 
again  by  the  title  of  Altagen,  but  his  references 
are  either  to  authors  who  have  copied  our  na- 
turalists, or  to  such  who  mean  fjuite  another 
Kind.  Mr.  Rat/  seems  to  think  his  bird,  the 
other  Liigopus  of  PUaij*  or  the  Framolino  of 
the  modern  Italians:  but  the  account  left  os 
by  Pliny  seems  too  brief  and  uncertain  to  de- 
termine at  this  time  what  species  he  intended ; 
and  that  the  Francolmo  ts  not  the  same  with 
our  grou9,  is  evident  from  the  figure  of  it  ex- 
hibited by  our  accurate  friend  Mr.  Edwards.^ 
These  birds  pair  in  the  spring,  and  lay  from 
sis  to  ten  eggs :  the  young  brood  or  packs 
follow  the  hen  the  whole  summer;  in  the 
winter  they  join  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  and 
become  remarkably  shy  and  wild  :  they  always 
keep  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  arc  scarcely  ever 
found  on  the  sides,  and  never  descend  into  the 
Tatlies;  their  food  is  the  mountain  berries,  and 
the  tops  of  heath. 

magnitudiiie 


*  Est  et  alianomii 
tantum  differens,  crc 
c.  4S. 

+  Plate  218. 


E  eodem,  a  caliirnicubu) 
:eo  tinctu,  cibh  gnriss 
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t.  Flarml.   Tatrto  Lagopus.  T.  cinereo 
#■"•  Kiboqae    Tsrius,    pedibui 

laiutii,    remigibuj  albli, 

nctrictbu    nigrii    apice 

aMAtf    interiDediis    a  I  bis. 

Lath.  ind.  orn.  eso.  iil. 

Sgm.  iT.  741.  id.  Sap.  i. 

310. 
La  perdrli  blanche.     Belon 

ao.  350. 
Lagopoi.     Gemerao.  576. 
Fardrix  alba  len  Lagopos, 

Pcrdrice  alpestre.    ^/t/r. 

«v.  li.  66. 
Latopo.    P/6>^'  lib.  x.  c. 

48. 
Tetrao  Lagopus.    Gm.  Lin. 

740. 


Snoripa.    Faun.  Saee,  tp. 

303. 
La  GeJiuote  blanche.  £rir. 

sonav.i.1]<i.  Hiit.tfoit. 

ii.  364.  P/.  £itf.  129. 
Rati  §jfn,  ao.  56. 
White  Gam«,  erroneouilj' 

called    lh«    white    Par. 

tridge.  mt.  orn.  176. 
The  Ptarmigan.    Sib.  Scot. 

16. 
JVorr.  Ryp*.  Mathlmtditf 

Riupkarre,  Fetm.  Rinpa. 

Britnnieh  I9S. 
Schneehuhu.  Fritdt.  \.  110. 
Schueebun.  Krain.  350. 
Scopoli.  No.  118. 
Br.  Zool.  86.  plates  U.  4,  5. 

^rc^  Zool.  I.  368. 


JlMen^fen  This  Urd  is  well  described  by  Mr.  mt- 
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being  aboVf  twice  tlie  size  of  the  Ptarmigam 
ami  the  color  ol'  its  summer  plumage  quite 
different;  that  of  Mr.  Edwards'  biid  being- 
marked  with  large  spots  ol'  waile,  and  ilult 
orange;  that  of  the  Ptarmignn  is  of  a  pale />i'j 
brown  or  aah-color,  elegantly  crossed  or  motled 
with  small  dusky  spots,  and  minute  bars;  the 
head  and  neck  with  broad  bars  of  black,  rust- 
color,  aiui  while:  the  win^s  are  white,  but  th^^ 
shafts  of  the  greater  quil- feathers  black;  the 
belly  white.  In  the  male,  the  grey  color  pre- 
dominates, except  on  the  head  and  neck  where 
there  is  a  great  mixture  of  red,  with  bars  of 
white;  hut  the  whole  plumage  in  this  sex  is 
extremely  elegant.  The  feniiil-fs  and  young 
birds  have  a  great  deal  of  rust-color  in  them: 
both  agree  in  tlieir  winter  dic-sB,  being  euiirely 
white,  except  as  follows:  in  the  male  a  black 
liHC  occurs  between  the  1.111  *iiid  the  eyes;  the 
ehafts/ff  the  seven  6rsl  qui-feathers  are  black  ; 
the  tail  of  the  Ptarmigan  consists  of  sixteen 
feathers,  the  two  middle  of  which  are  ash- 
colored,  motied  with  black,  and  tipt  with 
white;  the  two  next  black  slightly  marked 
with  white  at  their  ends,  th«  rest  wholly  black: 
the  feathers  incumbent  on  the  tail  white,  and 
1  3h 
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almost  entirely  cover  it.  The  length  of  these 
birds  is  near  fifteen  inches;  the  extent  twenty- 
three;  the  weight  nineteen  onnces. 

Ptarmigans  are  found  in  these  kingdoms 
only  on  the  snmmils  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
Highlands  of  S-vlland  and  of  the  Hebrides; 
and  3  few  still  inhabit  the  lofty  hills  near  Kes- 
wick in  Cumberland.  They  live  amidst  the 
rocks  perching  on  the  grey  stones,  the  general 
color  of  the  strata  in  those  exalted  situations: 
they  are  very  silly  birds,  so  tame  as  to  bear 
driving  like  poultry;  and  if  provoked  to  rise 
take  very  short  flights,  in  a  small  circuit  like 
pigeons:  they  taste  so  like  a  grous  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguished;  and  like  them  keep  in 
small  packs:  they  never  take  shelter  tn  the 
heath,  but  beneath  loose  stones. 

These  birds  are  called  by  PH'iy,  Lagopi, 
their  feet  being  clothed  with  feathers  to  the 
claws,  as  the  hare's  are  with  fur:  the  nai^  are 
long,  broad  and  hollow :  the  first  circumstance 
guards  them  from  the  rigor  of  the  winter;  the 
latter  enables  them  to  form  a  lodge  under  the 
snuw,  where  they  lie  in  heaps  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  cold :  the  feet  of  the  red  grons 
are  ctoathed  in  the  same  manner,  but  those  of 
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the  two  first  species  here  described,  uhich 
perch  upon  trees,  are  naked,  not  being  in  want 
of  such  a  protection;  the  legs  only  are  fea- 
thered. 

In  Scotland  they  inhabit  from  the  hill  6f 
Benlbmond  to  the  naked  mountains  of  Scaroben 
in  Calhncss,  the  isle  of  Arran,  many  of  the 
Hebrides,  the  Orknies,  and  S/ieiland  isles.  Not- 
withstanding some  of  the  Hebrides  are  at  no 
great  distance  from  Irelqnd,  none  are  found  i^ 
that  kingdom. 


'-Ms 
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>  With  naked  le^. 


5.  Common  pardix.  CinerM.   P.  oilcft. 
Fartnage.       ft^^  ciaereo  nifo  et  uigro 

raria,  tnacuU  iiuda  cocoi. 

nea  Kub  omlis,  cand*  fer> 
-     ngtiKft  pMtore  brgnneo. 

Jjoth,  ind.  orn.  645.   id. 

Syn.  IT.  702. 
LaPcrdrii  grise  ouGoaache. 

SoJ«Nai>.S«7. 
Perdix  (Waldhnn).   Gtttur 

m>.  66B. 
Perdii  minor  tire  rlnprea, 

jUdr.  m.  V.  66. 
WiLom.  166. 


Aaft  tiftt.  m.  57. 

Telrao  Perdrlt.  Gm.  Lin. 

767. 
Rappkona.  FdHif.  Saec.  tp. 

«M. 
La  Perdris  grise.    Brittom 

AD.  i.  310.  Hilt,  d'oit.  n, 
401.  P/.  £w/.  27.      • 

Staraa.  21mm.  30. 

.^eihoena.     ir.  3UI. 

Rebhun.     Kram.  367. 

Kebhnhn.  FrucA.  1-  1 14. 

SerebiUa.  Scopoli,  No.  17S. 

Br.  Zuol.  86.  pUte  M.  Arct. 
Zool.  i.  373. 


i>«icrJp/JMi  I/HE  male  partridge  weighe  near  fifteen 
onncei;  the  female  aboat  two  ounces  less:  the 


I 
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undulated  lines  of  ash  color  and  black  :  and  in 

the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  strong  mixture 

of  rust  Color:  on  the  breaet  of  the  male  is  a 

broad  mark  in  form  of  a  horae-shoe,  of  a  deep 

orange  hue;  in  the  female  tt  is  less  distinct. 

Each  feather  on  the  back  is  finely  marked 

with  several  semicircular  lines  of  reddish  brown 

and  black  :  ilie  scapulars  with  a  narrow  white 

line  along  their  shafts,  and  with  black  and 

cinereous  undulated  lines  on  the  webs:  whose 

sides  are  marked  with  a  large  spot  of  rust 

color.     The  greater  quil  feathers  are  dusky,  ] 

spotted  on  each   web  with  pale  red:   it  has 

eighteen  feathers  in  the  tail;  the  six  outmost 

on  each  side  are  of  a  bright  rust  color  tipt 

with  white;   the  others  marked  transversely 

with  irregular  lines  of  pale  reddish  brown  and 

black:  the  legs  are  of  a  whitish  cast. 

The  nature  of  this  bird  is  >o  well  known, 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  detain  the  readers  ,Vann«rr. 
with  any  account  of  it :  all  writers  agree,  that 
its  passion  for  venery  exceeds  that  of  any  bird 
of  the  genus;  should  the  readers'  curiosity  be 
excited  to  see  a  more  particular  account,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  those  authors  who 
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haTe  leeorded  this  part  of  its  natural  hutorj.* 
The  affection  of  the  female  for  the  yonng 
even  exceeds  the  passion  above  alluded  to.  I 
well  recollect  in  my  neighbourhood  a  itrang 
instance.  A  partridge  followed  by  a  large 
coTcy  of  very  yonng  birds,  was  surprised  by  a 
violent  shower  of  rain.  She  collected  them 
under  her,  and  to  secure  them  farther,  spread 
her  wings  to  prevent  every  iigury.  In  vainl 
The  storm  encreased,  yet  she  would  not  quit 
her  charge,  she  preferred  death,  and  we  found 
her  lifeless  (with  all  the  little  hrood)  with 
distended  wings,  retaining  her  attempt  to  pre- 
serve them  even  to  the  very  article  of  death. 
The  British  name  of  this  bird  is  Coridr,  a 
word  now  obsolete;  that  now  in  use  is  P,er~ 
trisen,  borrowed  from  the  Normans. 


I 
I 
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Perdix.Co[iir[iix.  P.inutica, 

UCaille.  Brissonav.\,'i\7.  0.  Quaff. 

corpore  gristo  macuUlo, 

//«/.  <i'oif.ii.4(9.  P/.£(if. 

■uperciliii  albis,   rectriu. 

^^J 

bu«  marginelaaulaque  ftr. 

Quaftlii-                                                  ^^H 

rogiiiea.     Laih,  ind.  urn. 

TetrBk)  Coturuix.  Gm.  Lin.                  ^^^| 

651.  id.  Sjin.  ii-.  779.  id. 

^^H 

Sap.  i.  2M. 

Wachlel.     Faun.  Suee.  ip.             ■       ^^H 

LaCaillc.  Oelon  ar.  i63. 

im.                                           ^^^M 

Geiner  an.  334. 

Vagtel.   0r»nKtVA,  ^03.                            ^^Hj 

CoturDix  Ulitiorum.   Aldr. 

Wachrel.  AVa«,.357.  FrwcA                                 ^ 

ve.  ii.  sg. 

i.  117. 

mi.  orn.  169. 

Perpelitza.  Scopoli,No.l7<i.                     ^^J 

Jtaii  i],n.  ao.  5S. 

0r-.  Zool.  87.  plate  M.  S.                    ^^H 

A>cl.                                                    ^^H 

X  HE  length  of  tlie  quail  is  seven  inches  and  Deicripth 
a  half;  the  breadth  fourteen  :  the  bill  is  of  a 
dnslty  color;  the  feathers  of  the  head  are  black, 
edged  with  rusty  brown;  the  crown  of  the 
head  divided  by  a  whitish  yellow  line,  begin- 
ning- at  the  bill  and  running  along  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  to  the  back  ;  above  each  eye 
18  another  line  of  the  sanie  color ;  the  cbtn  and 
throat  are  of  a  dirty  white;  the  cheeks  spotted 
with  brown  and  white ;  the  breast  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish  red  spotted  with  black  ;  the  scapular 
feathers  and  those  on  the  back  are  marked  in 
their  middles  with  a  long  pale  yellow  line,  and 
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on  their  rides  with  ferruginous  and  black  ban; 
the  coverti  of  the  wings  are  reddish  brown, 
elegantly  barred  with  paler  lines  bounded  on 
each  aide  with'  blatik.  The  exterior  ride  of  the 
first  qoil  feather  is  white,  of  the  others  doshj 
spotted  with  red:  the  tail  coiirirts  of  twelve 
short  feathers  barred  with  black  and  very  pale 
brownish  red :  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  hue. 

Qnailfl  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  not  in  any  quantity :  they  are  birds 
of  passage:  some  entirely  quitting  our  island, 
otiien  shifting  their  quarters.  A  gentleman, 
to  whom  this  work  lies  under  great  obligations 
for  his  frequent  assistanee,  has  assured  us,  that 
tliese  birds  migrate  out  of  the  neighbouring 
inland  counties,  into  the  hundreds  o(  Esses,  in 
October,  and  continue  there  all  the  winter:  if 
frost  Of  snow  drive  them  out  of  the  stobble 


* 

These  birds  are  much  lets  prolific  than  the 
partridge,  ^seldom  lajiug  taore  than  sit  or 
seten  ii^hitish  eggs,  marked  iviih  ragged  rost 
colored  spots:  jet^he  late  Owen  Hollafid^  1^* 
^ilt  Cofixi^,  onee  4o\ind  a  nest  with  twelfe  eggSf 
deiren  of  which  were  hatched :  they  ire  ^ery 
easily  tah^en,  and  may  be  enticed  any  where 
by  a  call. 

They  are  birds  of  great  spirit;  insomnch 
Ihat  quail  fighting  among  the  Athenians  wai 
as  g^eat  an  entertainment  as  cock  fightiiig  M 
in  this  country :  it  is  at  this  time  a  fashionable 
dhrersion  in  CAt/iJ/and  large  sums  are  betted 
there  oh  the  event*  The  bodies  of  tliesd  birds 
are  extremely  hot;  the  Chinese  on  that  account 
hold  theni  in  their  'hands  in  cold  weather  in 
order  to  warm  themselves. f  Chavde  comme 
une  CaiUe,  is  a  common  proverb.  The  antients 
never  eat  this  bird,  supposing  them  to  havef 
been  unwholesome,  as  they  were  said  to  feed' 
on  hdlehore. 

^ailf. arrive  in  Itafy  the  latter  end  of  Aprii, 
and  remigrate  in  August  and  September ^  some 
remain  during  the  winter. 

•  BelVs  Travels^  i.  S71.        +  Otbeck's  Voyage^  i.  969^ 

1  St 
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To  the  turds  of  this  gentu  we  ibonld  add 
the  whole  tribe  of  domestic  laad  fowl,  such  si 
Peacocks,  Pheasants,  &c.i  but  these  caonot 
.clatm  eren  an  European  origin. 
Peacockt.  India  gave  us  Peacocks;  and  wc  are  as- 
sured* they  are  still  found  in  the  wild  state,  in 
vast  flocks,  in  the  islands  of  Cei/lon  and  Jaoa. 
So  beautiful  a  bird  could  not  long  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  stranger  in  the  more  distant 
par.ts ;  for  so  early  as  the  days  of  Sobmon,j 
we  find  among  the  articles  imported  In  his 
Tarshisk  navies.  Apes  and  Peacocks.  A  mo- 
narch so  coaversant  in  all  branches  of  natnr^ 
hutory,  who  spoke  of  trees,  Jrom  the  cedar  qf 
Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  thqt  springeth  out 
qf  the  wall:  who  spoke  also  of  l^eaits  andqffiwl, 
would  certainly  not  neglect  furnishing  his 
officers  with  instructions  for  collecting  every 
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they  were  held  ia  rach  high  cvteem,  that  m^ 
male  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens  at 
lOOa  drachma,  or  32/.  &s.  \0d.  Their  next 
itep  might  be  to  Samos;  where  they  were  pM» 
8er?ed  about  the  temple  of  Juno,  being  the 
birdi  sacred  to  the  godde«:*  and  Gcilius,  in 
hit  nodes  Atiicds,  c»  16.  commends  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Simian  peacocks.  It  is  therefore 
probable  tiiat  they  were  brought  here  originally 
fqr  the  purposes  of  saperstition,  and  afterwards 
cultivated  for  the  uses  of  luxury*  We  are  also 
told,  whei^  Alexander  was  in  India,f  he  found 
vast  nnmbera  of  wild  ones  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hjfarotis,  and  w.as  so  struck  with  their  beauty, 
as  to  appoint  a  severe  punishment  on  any  per^ 
son  that  killed  them. 

Peacocks'  crests,  in  antient  times,  were 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Ernald  de  Aclent  paid  a  fine  to  King  Jolm  in 
a  hundred  and  forty  palfries,  with  sachbuts, 
brains,  gilt  spurs  and  peacocks'  crests,  such  as 
would  be  for  his  credit.! 

Our  common  poultry  came  originally  from  Pculirv. 

*  Athenaui.  lib.  «i?.  p.  ^^b. 

f  Q.  Curiius.  lib.  ix. 

t  Maddox.  ant.  Exch.  I  973. 
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Persia  and  India.  Aristophanes*  call*  the  cock 
Mfmff  ifm,  the  Persian  bird ;  aiMl  tell*  ni.  it  eiK 
j*3ped  that  kin|f()om  bdbre  Darius  and-J/iiF- 
galtj/xus:  at  this  time  we  know  that  thete  birds 
•re  found  ifi  a  atate  of  nature  in  iht  sAtt  of 
TiniaHf^  and  othera  of  the  Indian  ocean;  and 
that  in  their  wild  condition  their  plumage  is 
black  and  yellow*  and  their  combs  and  vattlet 
purple  apd  yellow.^  Thej  were  early  intr»- 
dooed  ittto  the  western  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
have  been  very  long  naturalised  in  thia  country; 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  m  this 
{■Ikiid,  C^sar  informing  na,  they  were  one  of  the 
foibiddtn  foods  of  the  old  Britons.  Jbeae  were 
in  all  probability  imported  here  by  the  PA«- 
niciam,  who  traded  to  Britain,  abont-five  hnn- 
4red  years  before  Christ.  Tor  alt  other  domestic 
fowls,  turi.ics,  geese,  and  duchs  excepted. 


Pheaatnti  iiere  firfl  krMfhtt  Into '£i^^ 
from  Ae  banks  of  the  PAmit^  smw.AfCh^ 

Arglfa-|iri»Aiii'twntiiiui^kirCl*j^^        «  <-• 
Antt  mihi  nolani  nil,  nisi  Phfftis  mt .  ^ .  .^ 

MariUd.  lib.  ziil.  ep.  72. 

.  Gninw  lien^j  the  Mekflgride^m  GMittteymh  Chtiitem 
midica  of  the  antieoti,  oafoie  oligiMUj:froai 
4fncaJ^  We  are  mach  rarprind'tiosi^iJSllAxit 
ai^d  other  learned  orqithplogifta  toMi  fAwibly  . 
imagine  them  to  have  been  the  rtme  .with^onr 
Turkies;  since  the  descriptions ^ftbahietfbjfrj 
left  us  by  Aihetmus  and  other  antient  wf itera, 
agree  so  eicacttjr.  with  the  Guinea  faeni  ris  to 
take  away  (as .we  should  imagine.)  all  power 
of  mistake.  Athetutus  ( after  Clytm  MUesius,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle)  describes  their  nature, 
form  and  colors:  he  tells  us,  'VThey  want 
''  natural  affection  towards  their  young;  that 
o  their  head  is  naked,  and  that  on  thetop^of 
^'  it  is  a  hard  round  body  like  a  peg  or  nail; 
''  that  from  the  cheeks,  hangs  a  red .  piece  of 
^'  flesh  like  a  beard ;  that  it  has  no  wattles  Ki 


*  BoimanU  hitiory  of  Guinetu  248.    Voyages  is  Mar^ 
chttii  ill.  323.   BarboVi  cb«cf .  Chmea.    CkurAiWi  coiL 

•Off,  ▼.  59.  :.     , 
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"  the  common  poultry;  that  the  feathenare 
"  black  spotted  with  wlute ;  that  they  have  no 
"  fpnn;  and  that  both  sexes  are  so  like,  as  iwt 
"  to  be  distinguished  by  the  tight."*  Varro 
■nd  Plitiyf  take  notice  of  their  spotted  plumage, 
■nd  the  gibbous  substance  on  their  head:  bo 
that  from  these  citations  we  find  every  cha- 
racter of  the  Guiuea  hen,  but  none  that  agreei 
with  the  Turky. 
V^rkj/.  Barbol*  iDforms  us  that  very  few  turktes  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Guinea  i  and  those  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  European  forts ; 
the  negroes  declining  to  breed  any  on  account 
of  their  tenderness,  which  sufficiently  prover 
them  not  to  be  natives  of  that  climate.  On 
the  contrary  the  same  writer  says,  that  the 


«>  w^  TB  ttyam  to  S^tisr,  » 
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Guinea  hens,  or  as  he  calls  them  Pintadas,  are 
fonnd  there  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
that  they  perch  in  trees^  and  feed  on  worms 
and  grasshoppers ;  that  they  are  run  down  and 
taken  by  dogs,  and  that  their  flesh  is  tender 
and  sweet,  generally  white,  though  sometimes 
black.  He  also  remarks  that  neither  the  com^ 
mon  poultry  or  ducks  are  natural  to  Guinea, 
any  more  than  the  Turky.  Neither  is  that  bird 
m  native  of  Asia:  the  first  that  were  seen  in 
Persia  were  brought  from  Venice  by  some 
Armenian  merchants.*  They  are  also  culti- 
vated in  Ceylon,  but  not  found  wild.  In  fact 
the  Turky  was  unknown  to  the  antient  natu- 
ralists, and  even  to  the  old  world  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  was  a  bird  peculiar 
to  the  new  continent,  and  is  now  the  com- 
monest wild  fowl  of  the  northern  parts  of  that 
country.  It  was  first  seen  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  and  in  England,  in  that  of 
Henry  YIII.  By  the  date  of  the  reign  of  these 
monarchs,  the  first  birds  of  this  kind  roust 
have  been  brought  from  Mexico,  whose  con- 
quest was  completed,  a.  n.  1521,  the  short  lived 
colony  of  the  French  in  Florida  not  being  at- 

♦  Tavernt'er,  146. 


tempted  before  1562;  oer  our  more  succcmTdI 
vw  in  J^irgiaia,  effected  till  1S85;  when  both 
Umk  moQarchs  were  Id  their  gnrtth 

^Saa,  indeed,  mentions  m  Inrd  found  in 
India*  which  «)me  writer  hare  mppoged'  to 
bs  the  Tnrkj,  but  we  conclnde  with  Geraer, 
that  it  was  either  th6  Peacock,  or  some  bird  ^ 
that  genns.  On  consulting  some  gentlemen 
■wiui  have  long  resided  in  the  East  Indies,  wa 
find,  that  though  the  Turkj  is  bred  there,!  it 
isjonly  considered  as  a  domestic  bird,  and  not 
ftiMliTf  of  Uie  country. 

*  ^tiani  hilt.  an.  lib.  xri.  c.  2. 
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i    *.  w  «  iitU  '    k 


Bi^L  €troi^,  a  little  incur?at^df 

TaBS  iKNi^  be)iindt  ^ 

T;N|it«4  partly  bar^  of  featheri* 


Otis.  Tarda.  O.  nigro  rufo- 
'mae  uiiduiato-maculatadob. 

ttts  albida^  capite  (maris) 

juguloque  btriiique  cristato. 

fjiihShd.  orn.  058.  f  cf.^^it. 

iT.:7Q6. 
Tetr^x.     Athenatij  lib.    is. 

.  398. 

L'Ostarde.     Belon  av,  %35. 
Otis,  yel  Bistarda.     Gesner 

av.  48  4,  486. 
Oti$  sire  Tarda.     Aldr,  av, 

ii.  39. 
Wil.  orn.  178. 


Rati  syn,  av.  68.  |,  Qr$ui^ 

Gttstard.     BoetkH  7v  .aftd 

Sib..  ScoU  ip* 
Edw.  Tab.  73,  74. 
L'Outarde. '  BrissoH  av»  t, 

18.     Hist.  H'oU.n^ldt. 

1.     PL  Enl.  245. 
Otis  Tarda.  Gm.  Lin.  730. 
Faun,  Suec.  sp.  196. 
Trap.  Kram.  3£5. 
Acker-Trappe.     Frisch,  L 

106.    Scopoli.  No.  160. 
Br.  Zool.  87.  plate  N.  JrCL 

Zool.  i.  375. 


X  H£  bustard  is  the  largest  of  the  British-lsMA  D^scripil 
fowli  the  male  at  a  medium. weighing  twentyii: 
fiye  pouuds:  there  are  instancea  of  some  very. 
old  onea  weighing  tweiity*seven  pounds^!  The 
breadth  is  nine  feet;  the  Ungth  nearfoun  Be^. 
aides  the  size  and  difference  of  color,  the  male 
ia  distinguished  from  the  female  by  a  tuft  of 
1  3k 


on 
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feathers  about  five  inches  lon^  on  each  tide 
the  lower  mandible.  Its  head  and  neck  are 
ash  colored;  the  back  is  barred  transversely 
with  black  and  bright  rust  color;  the  greater 
quil  feathers  are  black;  the  bell j  white;  the 
tail  is  marked  with  broad  red  and  black  bars, 
and  consists  of  twenty  featheis;  the  legs  are 
dusky. 
e.  The  female  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
male:  the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  deep  orange, 
traversed  with  black  lines;  the  rest  of  the  head 
is  brown;  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-side  of  the 
neck  is  ash-colored :  in  other  respects  it  resem- 
bles the  male,  only  the  colors  of  the  back  and 
wings  are  far  more  dull. 

These  birds  inhabit  most  of  the  open  coun- 
tries of  the  south  and  east  parts  of  this  island, 
from  Dorsetshire,  as  far  as  the  Wolds  in  York- 
shine*  They  are  exceedingly  shy,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  shot;  run  very  fast,  and  when  on 
the  wing  can  fly,  though  slowly,  many  milea 
without  resting.  It  is  said  that  they  take  flight 
with  difficulty,  and  are  sometimes  run  down 
with  gre-hounds.     They  keep  near  their  old 

•  In  Sir  Robert  SibbaliPs  time  they  were  found  in  (he 
il/en,  but  1  beliefs  ihat  ilieyare  iiow  extinct  iu  Scotland. 
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hauntSj  Beldom  wanJenng  above  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  Their  food  is  corn  and  other 
vegetables,  and  those  targe  earth  worms  that 
appear  in  great  quantities  on  the  Douns,  be- 
fore sun^-rising  in  the  summer.  These  arc  re- 
plete with  moisture,  answer  the  purpose  of 
liquids,  and  enable  them  to  live  long  without 
drinking  on  those  extensive  and  dry  tracts. 
Besides  this,  nature  hath  given  the  males  an 
admirable  magazine  for  their  security  against 
drought,  being  a  pgnch,*  whose  entrance  lies 
immediately  under  the  tongue,  and  which  ig 
capable  of  holding  near  seven  pints;  and  this 
they  probably  iill  with  water,  to  supply  the 
hen  when  sitting,  or  the  young  before  they 
can  fly.  Bustards  lay  only  two  eggs,  of  the 
Biie  of  those  of  a  goose,  of  a  pale  olive  brown, 
marked  with  spots  of  a  darker  color;  they 
make  no  nest,  only  scrape  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  In  autumn  they  are  (in  Wiltshire) 
generally  found  in  large  turnep  fields  near  the 
Downs,  and  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more. 

*  The  world  Is  obliged  to  (he  late  Dr.  Douglas  fur  thii 
dhcoTerj';  aud  to  Mr.  Edaardt  for  commuoicating  it. 


1 
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f.  £i«Mcr.  (Ml  TetrtK.   O.  nigra  rafo  '  TheFrenek  Canne-prtitm 
^boqne  rariegaU,  Kubtui         IVit  orn.  ITS. 
^ba,     capite    juguluque     La  pelile  outard.    Sritton 
ICTi.  LofA.  tad  orn.  «SS.        m.  v.'34.  0M.  rf^ff.  fi. 
id.  Sifn.  i*.  759.  id.  Sup.         40.     F/.  £ii^.  10,  S5. 
i.  236.  Olis  Telrat.  Gm.  Lin.  7SS. 

y<rc(.  ZooL  i.  375. 

jThERE  are  three  or  four  inatances  of  thii 
ipeeies  having  been  shot  in  England,  but  the 
qtecimeDS  I  have  teen  have  all  been  female. 
Whether  they  were  accidental  sti^agglen  from 
the  coDtinent,  or  whether  they  breed  here,  and 
*  the  male  has  escaped  the  sportsman's  notice, 
is  not  yet  ascertained. 

This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  pheasant: 
The  mate,  which  I  have  seen  in  France,  varies 
much  in  the  colors  of  the  neck'  from  the  female. 
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■white;  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  tawnj 
barred  with  black;  the  rest  white;  legs  cine- 
reous. 

The  neck  of  the  female  agrees  in  colors  with  Ftmalt, 
the  back:  in  other  respects  the  marks  pretty 
nearly  agree. 

It  inhabits  open  countries:  feeils  on  gram, 
leeds,  and  insects. 


Oils  (Ediciiemus,  O.  grisea, 
remigibus  priniuribus  tlu- 
■bi»  iiigris  media  albis, 
rostro  aciito,  pedibus  ci. 
nereis.  Lath.  inii.  orn, 
661.  id.Syn.  ir.  806. 

Un  OaUrdeaa,  (EJicneuius. 
Btton  ao.  239. 

Charad  t'lus (TrJel  rel  G ri^l). 
Gesner  an.  256. 

The  Stone  Curlew.  fVU.  am. 
306. 


Rati  ii/n,  m.  108.  3 

Le  grand  Pluvier,   C«url>  * 

de  terre.    Brifson  no.  *. 

76.  Tab.  l.Jis.'u    Hill. 

d'ois.  »iii.  105.  Pt.  Ent. 

919. 
Charadrliis       QJdirntmui. 

Gm.  Lin.  689. 
Kervari.    Haitelqt,isl  Itin. 

210?  Engl.  Ed,  100. 
Nor/M  PloYcr.  Br.  Zuol. 

a.  S78.  Br.  Zool.Jol.  127. 


J.  HE  weight  of  this  species  is  eighteen  ounces.  Ducriptio, 
The  length  to  the  tail  eighteen  inches:  the 
breadth  thirty-six.     The  head  is  remarkably 
round;  the  space  beneath  the  eyes  is  bare  of 
feathers,  and  of  a  yellowish  green;  the  irides 
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yellow;  the  feathers  of  llie  head,  neck,  back, 
and  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
black,  edged  deeply  with  a  pale  reddieh  brown ; 
the  belly  and  thighs  are  of  a  pure  white:  the 
two  first  quil  feathers  arc  black,  marked  oti 
the  middle  of  each  web  with  a  large  white 
Bpot.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  featliers;  the 
tips  of  the  two  outmost  are  black,  beneath  is  a 
broad  white  bar,  the  remaining  part  barred 
vith  white  and  dusky  brown;  in  the  next  fea- 
thers the  white  lessens;  in  the  middle  it  almost 
disappears,  changing  to  a  pale  reddish  brown, 
mottled  with  a  darker;  its  mouth  very  wide; 
the  legs  are  of  a  fine  yellow;  the  toes  very 
■hort,  bordered  with  a  strong  membrane;  the 
knees  thick,  as  if  swelled,  like  those  of  a  gouty 
man:  from  whence  Belon  gives  it  the  name  of 
(Edicncmus* 

This  bird  seems  unknown  in  the  western 
parts  of  this  kingdom;  but  is  found  in  Hmnp- 
tftire,  Noj-fotk,  and  on  Lincoln  heoth,  where, 
from  a  similarity  of  colors  to  the  curlew,  it  is 
called  the  Slonc  Ctiiiew.  It  breeds  in  some 
places  in  rabbet  burrows;  also  among  stones  on 
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the  bare  ground,  laying  two  eggs  of  a  copper 
color,  spotted  with  a  darker  red.  The  young 
run  soon  after  they  are  hatched.  These  birds 
feed  in  the  night  on  worms  and  caterpillars: 
they  will  also  eat  toads;  and  Gesiier  says  they 
will  catch  mice,  which  is  confirmed  by  Has- 
sdqtthf. 

They  make  a  most  piercing  shrill  noise, 
which  they  begin  in  the  evening;  and  are  so 
loud,  as  to  be  heard  nearly  a  mile  in  a  still 
night.  They  inhabit  fallow  lands  and  downs; 
aSect  dry  places,  never  being  seen  near  any 
waters.  When  they  fly,  they  extend  their  legs 
straight  out  behind;  are  very  shy  birds;  run 
far  before  they  take  towing;  and  often  squat: 
are  generally  seen  single,  and  are  esteemed 
very  delicate  food.  In  habit,  make,  and  man- 
ners, these  birds  approach  near  to  the  Bustard. 
We  have  therefore  removed  them  into  this 
genus,  from  that  of  Plovers. 

They  are  migratory :  appear  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  .^/>n/,  and  retire  in  autumn. 
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SECT.  IV.    COLUMBINE. 


GENUS  XVI.  PIGEON. 

Bill,  loft  straight. 

NoflTRiLs  lodged  in  •  tnberoas  naked  skin. 

ToKi  divided  to  their  ori^^n. 


.  ColWDba.  domestica.  C.  mi- 
nor Tenicolor,  donoiore- 
riore  albo.  Lath,  md,  orn. 
S89.  id.  Syn.  n.  005. 

Lb  Pigeon  priri.  B«lon  av. 
313. 

Coluntw  Tiilgaris.  Gesner 
m.  370. 

Colnmba  dumeilica.  Mdr. 
av.  ii.  335.  , 

Common  wild  Dotp,  or  I^. 
geou.  JVil.  orn.  180. 
Rock  Pigeon,  ib.  186. 

Raiftyn.  bc.  59.  C.  rupico. 


PI.  Enl.  40S.  Le*  Bitot. 

Btiiion  m>.i.9i.    Hitt, 

d'oit.  I.  Si.  PL  BtU.  510. 

Le  Kocheraje.    BrUton 

m.  i.  84. 
Culnmbs  (Enu,  dowtestiem 

p.  Lia.Sj/tt.Vf9.  Cdo. 

mestica.  Gm.  Lin.  709. 
Skogs  dufwa,  Dafwa,  Hem- 

dufwa.  Faun.  Suec.  tp. 

907. 
Kirke-Dne,  Skor.DiM. 

Brunnichy  303. 
Feldtaube,         Haustanbv, 
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the  Rock  Pigeon.  Tliese  birdi^  u  Varro^  •b- 
iserveii  take  their  Latin  name*  Colamba,  from 
their  voice  or  cooing ;  and  had  he  known  it; 
he  might  have  ddded  the  British^  &e«  fitfr 
Coiommen,  Kylobnau,  Kulm  and  Kolm,  iignifjr 
the  same  bird.  They  were,  and  still  are^  found 
in  this  kingdom  in  a  state  of  uatare,  especially 
on  the  vast  rocks  which  impend  over  the  ten. 
The  French  call  them  Rocherayes^  and  some  old 
sportsmen  in  the  south  of  England^  Rockiers. 
They  swarm  in  ihe  Orknies  and  Hebrides.  In 
the  first  they  collect  by  thousands  towards 
winter^  and  do  great  injury  to  the  rick-yards. 
I  have  seen  in  Ilay  the  bottoms  of  the  great 
chasms^  covered  with  their  dung  fur  many  feet 
in  thickness,  which  is  drawn  up  in  buckets, 
and  used  successfully  as  a  manure.  Notwith- 
standing this  species  is  so  easily  domesticated, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  terapt  them  to  continue  re^ 
gularly  in  a  dove-cot  near  to  their  naturtd 
haants.  I  are  acquainted  with  one,  not  far 
from  those  vast  rocks^  the  Ornis-hcad,  where 
they  will  reside  on  account  of  the  supply  of 
food  provided  for  them,  till  the  breeding  seasmi, 
at  which  UaMj  the  greater  part  of  the  flock 

^  De  Ling.  Lai.  lib.  ir. 

1  dL 
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quit  the  artificial  boles,  and  return  to  the  mdtf 
habitations  on  the  neighbouring  promontoriei. 
VirgUi  as  a  familiar  occurrence,  describes  the 
Pigeon  as  haunting  the  caverns  of  a  rock  in 
such  beautiful  numbers,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
repeating  his  simile : 

Qnalis  Bpelunci  subil^  commota  Coluuba 
Cui  domas  et  dulces  Utebroso  in  pnniice  nidi, 
Fertar  id  &fra  Totans,  plausamqiie  elterrita  pennia 
Dat  tecto  ingentem — mox  aere  lapta  qaJeto 
Radit  iter  liqoidam,  celerei  neque  commovet  alaa.* 

Ai  wben  a  Dotc  her  rocky  hold  Torsakei, 
Roui'd  (D  a  fright,  her  souDdiog  vingi  sbe  ihakei] 
The  cavern  rings  with  clattering — out  she  fliei. 
And  leaves  her  callow  care,  and  clearei  the  skies: 
At  first  she  flotterii;  but  at  length  she  springs 
To  smoother  flight,  and  glides  upon  her  wings. 

Dbtdsn. 


DtKripiion.     This  bird  in  its  native  state  weighs  about 
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wings  bluish  ash-color;  the  greater  oroased 
with  a  black  bar;  the  primaries  ciuereoQt, 
tipped  with  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
white,  a  constant  and  specific  mark ;  the  tail 
cinereous:  the  outmost  web  of  the  eiterior  fear 
ther  white  almost  to  the  end,  which«  with  those 
of  all  the  rest,  is  crossed  with  a  black  bar;  the 
legs  purplish  red. 

The  varieties  produced  from  the  domestic  Farieiics. 
pigeon  are  very  numerous,  and  extremely 
elegant;  these  are  distinguished  by  names 
expressive  of  their  several  properties,  such 
as  Tumblers^  Carriers,  Jacobines,  Croppers, 
Powters,  Runts,  Turbils,  Owls,  Nuns,^  &c, 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Carrier,  Qarrier. 
which  from  the  superior  attachment  that  pigeon 
shews  to  its  native  place,  is  employed  in  many 
countries  as  the  most  expeditious  courier:  the 
letters  are  tied  under  its  v/iug,  it  is  let  loose^ 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  returns  to  the 
home  it  was  brought  from,  with  its  advices.f 

♦  Vide  fVil.  orn.  Moore^s  Coiumbiarum.  and  a  trea# 
tise  on  domestic  pigeons,  published  in  1765.  The  Ust 
illustrates  the  names  of  the  birds,  withsfver^l  mat  figure^. 

+  This  custom  was  observed  by  that  legendary  traveK 
ler.  Sir  John  MnundevUty  knight,  warrior  and  pilgrim ; 
^ho,  witb  the  true  spirit  of  religious  ^(liralry,  Toyag<^ 
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Thia  practice  was  much  in  rogue  in  the  SmV; 
Mid  at  Scandei'oon,  till  of  late  yean,*  oted  oh 
(he  arrival  of  a  thip,  to  give  the  raerehfenti  at 
Aleppo  a  more  expeditions  notice  than  oo«ld 
be  done  by  any  otiier  means.  In  our  own 
coantry,  these  aerial  messengers  have  been 
employed  for  a  very  singular  purpose,  being 
let  loose  at  Tyburn  at  the  moment  the  fatal 
cart  was  drawn  aw»y,  to  notify  to  distant 
fViends,  the  departure  of  the  unhappy  criminal. 
In  the  East,  the  use  of  these  birds  seems  to 
bate  been  improved  greatly,  by  having,  if  we 

tnto  (he  Cast,  f  114  penf!tra,(i'd  as  Tar  as  the  borders  of  Ckinn^ 
duriDgthe  reigns  of  Erisiiiid  U.  and  |[[. 

"  In  that  Gontree,"  nyt  he,  "  and  otker  conttMi  be. 
zond«,  thei  han  a  cuslum,  whan  thei  (cbulle  uspii  w«;rr(>, 
sud  whan  men  halilen  eege  abuuten  cylee  or  caslelle,  and 
tbei  withinnen  dur  not  Rpnden  out  megtaii^TS  with  letlete, 
fro  lord  to  lord,  for  tu  ask  hokonr,  thct  makvn  h<>iv  le(t«n 
and  bynikii  hem  lu  ih^  ii^-klte  of  a  Cafvei 
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may  uae  the  tzpre6tioii«  rekyv  of  them  retdj 
to  spread  intelligence  to  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try*  Thus  the  governor  of  Damu^a  circulated 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Or  rib: 

Tosto  che*l  Castellan  di  Damiaia 
Certiftcossi,  cVera  nortd  OrrUoj 
La  Colomba  lascid,  ch*avea  Wgstft 
Sotto  I'ala  la  lettera  col  filo. 
Quelle  andd  al  Cairoj  ed  iiidl  fu  lasciala 
Un'  altra  altro?e,  come  quirl  e  stilo: 
Si,  che  in  pochUsine  or«  aiidi  i^atvlso 
Per  tatto  Egiito^  ch'era  Orriio  ucaiso.^ 

Bnt  the  simple  nse  of  them  was  known  in  very 
early  times:  Anacreon  tells  ns^  he  conv^sjMI 
his  billet-dooK,  to  his  beantifid  Batkyllus,  t>y 
SI  dove. 

mm  »»  •>*  •        f 

I  am  DOW  Afuureon^s  alat e^ 
And  to  me  entrusted  hare 

^  '  As  soon  as  the  commandant  of  Damiata  heafd  Ihat 
^  Orriio  was  dead,  he  let  loose  a  pigeon,  nndar  wlm^  wlog 
^  he  had  tied  a  letter ;  this  fled  to  CairOf  from  whMics  a 
^  second  was  dispatched  to  another  place,  as  is  usnal;  JO 
*  that  in  a  rerj  few  hours,  all  Egjfpt  wmm  acyaiafsd  with 
<  the  death  of  Orriio.'    Jriosto,  camto  16« 

t  Anacreon^  odi  9.  th  wi^i^i^^r* 
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All  the  o'erSowiogs  of  bis  krart 
To  Baihjfllut  to  impart; 
Each  soft  line,  with  nimhie  wiog, 
To  the  laTely  boji  1  bring. 

Taurosthenes  also,  bj  means  of  a  pigeon  lie 
had  decked  with  purple,  sent  advice  to  hig  fa- 
ther, who  lived  in  the  isle  of  ^gina,  of  his  vic- 
tor; in  the  Olt/mpic  games,  on  the  very  da;  he 
had  obt^ned  it.*  And,  at  the  siege  of  Modena, 
Hirtius  without,  and  Brutus  within  the  walla, 
kept,  bj  the  help  of  pigeons,  a  constant  cor- 
reipoodence;  baffling  ever;  stratagem  of  the 
besieger  Anlony,j  to  intercept  their  couriers. 
In  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  there  are  many 
more  instances  of  these  birds  of  peace  being 
«mplo;ed  in  the  service  of  war :  JoiiwiUe  relates 
one  during  the  crusade  of  Saint  tA3uis:\  and 
Tasso  another,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.^ 
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the  year;*  to  bill  in  their  coartBhip;  for  the 
male  and  female  to  sit  by  turns^  and  also  to 
feed  their  young ;  to  cast  their  provision  out  of 
their  craw  into  the  young  ones'  mouths;  to 
drink,  not  like  other  birds  by  sipping,  but  by 
continual  draughts  like  quadrupeds;  and  to 
have  notes  moumfuU  or  plaintive. 


€k»lumba  (Enas  C.  ccerule.  Gesner  av.  907.                   ^  Sioek 

ic«ns,  cenrice  firidi-niten.  Stock  dove  or  Wood  Pigeon*  '^^'^^ 

te,  dorso  postico  cinera.  fVil,  orn,  185. 

sceDte,  fascia  alarum  du.  Le  Pigeon  saufage.    Bri§m 

plici  apiceqne  caudse  oigri.  son  av.  i.  86. 

ctDte.  Laih,  ind,  orn,  580.  Le  Pigeon  fuyard.     Beion 

id.  Syn.  It.  604.  id.  Sup.  ao.  78.     Gm.  Lin.  760. 

i.  107.  Arct.  ZooL  ii.  9. 
CEnas  seu  fiiiago.  Rail  syn. 

no.  69.  A.  10. 

JL  HE  head^  neckj  and  beginning  of  the  back^  Deicripii 
are  of  a  fine  bluish  grey :  the  sides  of  the  neck 
marked  with  a  variable  green  spot;  the  coverts 
of  the  wings  grey,  the  most  remote  marked 

r 

*  So  quick  is  their  produce,  that  the  author  of  ihe 
Oeconomy  of  nature  obserres,  that  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  14,760  may  come  from  a  single  pair.  SiitlingJle^M 
tracti^  75. 
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with  block  tpoti;  the  primaria  duskj;  the 
■wondariee  grej.  the  farthctt  fpolted  like  the 
cOvertB:  the  lower  pftrt  of  the  baek  sod  the 
ninip  of  a  rery  pale  grey ;  the  breut  vin*' 
ceoitfl;  thebetljof  sligfhtgrey;  the  tail  of  the 
same 'color,  except  the  exterior  ride  of  tibc  ont- 
mort  feather,  which  ii  white ;  the  endi  of  all 
are  black.  The  length  ia  fourteen  inches  and 
a  half;  the  extent,  two  feet  two;  the  weig;ht 
foarteen  ounces. 
JfoMMr*.  Tbu  species  is  migratory,  and  arriTes  ij> 
Hampshire  the  latest  of  any  bird  of  passage. 
Ffocks  of  them  appear  towards  the  latter  end 
of  November,  and  retire  early  in  the  sprinf. 
They  probably  come  from  Huedcn,  for  the 
time  of  their  migration  and  remigration  in 
that  country  coincides  with  their  appearance 
and  disappearance  in  Britain.  When  the  sonth 
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make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  stocks  of 
trees,  from  which  they  take  their  name.  I  have 
also  been  informed  by  the  reverend  Mr.Asffby, 
of  Barrow,  near  Newmarket,  that  multitudes 
breed  in  the  rabbit  burrows  on  the  sandy  plain 
of  Suffolk  about  Brandon,  and  that  th^  shep- 
herds annually  take  the  young  for  sale. 

These  perch  and  roost  in  trees,  which  the 
Rock  and  domestic  kinds  never  do :  yet  a  few 
Rock-Pigeons  have  been  often  seen  mixed  with 
the  flights  of  Stock  Doves.  I  have  also  fre^ 
quently  observed  some  of  these  (which  are 
easily  known  by  their  grey  backs)  mingling 
among  the  flocks  of  tame  pigeons,  and  breed- 
ing with  them.  This,  therefore,  causes  me  to 
suspect  the  Stock  Poye  may  likewise  contri- 
bute to  add  to  the  domestic  kinds,  as  their 
place  of  nidification  in  a  state  of  nature  is  in 
holes  of  trees,  as  that  of  the  others  is  in  hole! 
of  rocks. 


3m 
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i.  Jting,  ColumbB.  Palumbas.  C.  ct- 
nerea,  rcctricibus  poslice 
Atrii,  remigibus  primori. 
but  oiargine  exlfriore  al. 
))idiSjColli>  utririqu?  albo. 
Lath.  ind.  orn.  601.  id. 
Syn.  if.  635.  id.  Sup.  i. 

Jjo  Ramier.  Bi-lon  at.  307. 
PbasM.     Belon  obi.  13. 
Palambui.  Geiner  av.  310. 
Palnmbas  major  site  lorqua- 

tni.  Aldr.  av.  ii.  327.  . 
Colombaccio.  OUna,  54. 
Hing-il0Te,Quirei>t,arCu(hut. 

fVil.  orn.  184. 


Rati  ti/n.  so.  tS9. 
I./eFi;;ei>ii  Ratnipr.  Brition 

av.  I.  89.    Hill,  d'oit.  ii. 

A3I.     P/.  £r/.  310. 
Griunik.  Scopoli,No.  17&. 
Columba  Fujumbus.     Gut. 

Litt.  776. 
Ringdofwa,  Siulut,     Faun. 

Suec.  tp.  S08. 
Wildiaubp,        Ringltaubp. 

Kram.  359. 
Kiniifl-Taubc.JI'VrtcA.i  13ft. 
Z)an.   Kiiif{el-due  BornhoL 
tn»,  Skude.  Brwnn'cA,204. 
Br.  Ziiol.  89.  p'alf  O.  >*rc/[ 

Zool.  ii.  10. 


X  HIS  species  fornix  its  iieit  of  a  few  dry  iticki 
in  the  bpuglis  of  trees:  attempts  have  been 
.Qiade  to  domesticate  them,  by  hatching  their 
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all  others  by  the  size.  Its  weight  is  about 
twenty  ounces;  its  length  eighteen  inches;  its 
breadth  thirty.  The  head,  back,  and  coverts 
df  the  wings  are  of  a  bluish  ash  color;  the 
lower  side  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  are  of  a 
purplish  red,  dashed  with  ash  color;  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  semicircular  Una  of 
white;  above  and  beneath  that  the  feathers  are 
glossy,  and  of  changeable  colors  as  opposed  to 
the  light ;  the  belly  is  of  a  dirty  white ;  the 
greater  quil  feathers  are  dusky ;  the  rest  ash 
colored;  underneath  the  bastard  wing  is  a 
white  stroke  pointing  downwards. 

^This  species  is  also  migratory:  it  quits 
Sweden  in  the  autumn,  and  returns  early  in 
the  spring;  it  is  not  found  in  Norway  or  within 
the  arctic  zone,  by  reason  not  only  of  the  cold 
but  of  defect  of  food.*] 

♦  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  10. 


«  • 
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^VM  in  October. 


a.  fToffr-Tiirdui  C!nc1us.    T.  fiisco. 
"*'*■  nigriciui,    g«nis    gut  (are 

collo  ttireriore  et  pectora 

niras,  Tentresapremufus. 

co-mfesceDlf,  imo  rt^ctri. 

cibUiqtM      nigricantiftm. 

Lath.  ituL  orn.  S4S.  id. 

Sj/n.  iii.  48.  id.  Sup.  i. 

142. 
HeralaaqmUCo.  Gtmerav. 

608. 
Leriicbirollo.   Alilr.  aa.  iii, 

186. 
Water.cra<r.  T\ir)ier. 
The  W«ter.OnE«l,or  Water. 

Crake.   JVil.  orn.  149. 
Halt  tjfti.  at.  66. 


I.  Saec  tf). 


Sturnus  Clnclus.    Gm.  Lin. 

90J. 
Watnttare.  fat 

214. 
PoTodni  Koss.  Scopoti.No. 

MS. 
Le  Merle  d'ea*.  Brittonao. 

T.  352.     i/i>/.  fToM.  ,iii. 

134.    PI.  Enl.  940. 
MeHo  squBiico.  tjnan.  109. 
Sorvegis,  FosKFaldjFune 

Kaid,      Quxrii      K«ld, 

Slruein.Stxr,         Btekke 

Eogl.     Brunnick,  tSO, 
WMwr-tmsel,  Bacb-aipiH. 

A'rom.  374. 
Br.  2oo/.  92.  plate  P.  l.f.t. 

.//rcf.  ;3oof.  ii.  13. 
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I 

0lracted in  a  eurtoils  tMoiiert  ^  hay  andb  fitNM 
of  roote,  and  lined  with  dead  oak  leaTCf^  Kai - 
ing  a  portico,  or  grand  eritranca  made  with 
green  umm.  U  feeds  on  insects  and.  small  4i&; 
cad  as  M^  Willughby  observes,  though  not  web- 
footed,  will  dart  itself  after,  them,  qoite  under  . 
water..  .  .    -" 

Its  weight  is  two  ounces  and  a  half;  the  Dttenjplfea* 
length  seven  inches  one  quarter ;  the  breadth 
eleven;  the  bill  is  narrow,  and  comprjessed 
ndeways;  the  eyelids  are  white;  the  head, 
cheeks,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  dusky, 
mixed  with  rust  color;  the  back,  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  of  the  tail  also  dusky,  edged 
with  bluish  ash  color;  the  throat  and  breast 
white;  the  belly  ferruginous,  vent  feathers  a 
deep  ash  color;  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  blue  be* 
fore,  black  behind ;  the  tail  short  and  black, 
which  it  often  flirts  up,  as  it  is  sitting. 

TMr.  Pennant  in  bis  tour  to  Alston  Moor,  Var.  A.9 

Penrith 

p.  159,  thus  describes  either  a  singular  variety  Ouz^U 
or  a  new  species  of  Water-Ouzel,  shot  near 
Penrillu  It  is  rather  superior  in  size  to  the 
common  water-ouzel;  the  head,  wings,  upper 
part  of  the  body,  and  tail  are  dusky ;  the  chin 
1  3v 
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and  throat  white;  at  the  bottom  ofthefautii 
ft  diuky  bar;  the  breast,  bellj,  and  thighs  ar« 
vUte,  marked  vith  ihort  black  atrokei,  poinU 
iag  downwanis,  most  nnmeroiu  towards  tha 
lower  part  of  the  belly  and  the  thlghi;  tfw 
vent  ii  of  a  ratty  yellow  crowed  with  ban  tS 
Uaok;  die  1^  ara  of  a  mity  yellow.] 
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GENUS  XIX.    THRUSH. 


Bill  itrait^  a  little  bending  at  the  pointy  with. 

a  small  notch  near  the  end  of  the  upper 

mandible. 
ToB  outmost  adhering  as  far  as  the  first  jmnt 

to  the  middle  toe. 
ToNavs  divided  and  ja^ed. 
GuLLXT  bristly. 


Tardas  tisciToros.  T.  sapra 
griseo-fuscuB,  subtus  albo. 
flaricaDS,  Baaciilis  nigri. 
eantibas  yarias,  rectrici. 
bns.tribiis  extimis  albo  ter- 
mioatls.  Lath,  ind,  orn. 
926.  id.  Sifn.  iii.  16. 

La  6ri?e  p;i  Siserre.  Belon 

Turdos  fisciToras.    Gesner 

av.  759. 
Mdr.  or.  ii.  273. 
Tordo.  Olina^U. 
MisseUbird,  or  Shrite.  Wil. 

orn.  187. 
Haii  sjfn.  av.  64. 
Missel  toe.thnisb  ,orShreitch. 

Charlton  ex.  89. 


Tordustiscifon1s.601.LlM.  1.  Miii^ 

806.  * 

Tordo    fiscada,     Ziccbio. 

Zinan.  39. 
La  Draioe.  Hitt.  d^ois.  Iii. 

295.     Fl.  Snl.  489. 
La  f^rosse  grive,^urdus  ma* 

jur.  jBrmofi  £10.  ii.  200. 
fiiorlL.'rrast.     Faun.  Suecp 

sp.  2»6. 
Dobbelt.Kramsfpgl.  Brun* 

nich^  231. 
ZarilLer,    Mistier,  Zerrer. 

Kram,  361. 
Misfel.Dro9sel,  orSchnarre. 

Scopoli^  No.  193.  Friich, 

I.  26. 
Br.  ZooL  90.  plate  P.  f.  I. 

A'Ct,  Zool.  ii.  24. 


X  HIS  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and 
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nearly  five  oances.  Its  length  is  eleven  inches: 
its  breadth  sixteen  and  a  half.  ThA  bill  if 
■horterand  thicker  than  that  of  other  Ihrushea; 
ilaikj,  except  the  base  of  the  loWefmaiidible, 
whieh  if  yellow.  The  iridfcs  are  hazel.  Tbe 
head,  back,  and  U-sser  coverts  ot'  the  wings  are 
of  a'deep  blive  brown;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  tinged  with  yellow;  the  lowest  order  of 
leuer  coverts,  and  the  great  coverts  brown; 
tbe  first  tipt  with  white,  the  last  l)oth  tipt  and 
.edged  with  the  same  color;  the  qnil  feathers, 
and  secondaries  dusky,  bnt  the  lower  part  of 
the  inner  webs  white;  the  inner  coverts  of  the 
wings  white.  Tbe  tail  brown;  the  three  oat- 
most  festhen  tipt  with  white.  The  cheeks  and 
tiiroat  are  mottled  with  brown  and  white;  the 
breast  and  belly  whitish  yellow,  marked  with 
large  spots  of  black :  the  legs  yellow. 
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the-new  .year,  in  bIowili|[f  showery  wtfaUier, 
which  makes  tl^  inbabitatitv  of  HampshirecAX 
then  iht  Jilormrcock.  They  feed  on  insects, 
hplly  and  missel  toe  berries,  which  are  tWfood 
of  all  the  thrush  kind :  in  severe  snowy  weather, 
when  there  is  a  failure  of  their  usual  diet,  they 
ace  €)4i86rye4  to  scratch  out  of  the  banks  t>f 
hedges,  the  root  of  Arum,  or  the  cuckoo  pint : 
this  is  remarkably  warm  and  pungent,  4in4>* 
provision  suitable  to  the.ae^soni^ . 

This  bird  migrates  into  Burgundy  in  the 
months  of  October  and  Noxfember:  in  Great 
Britain,  it  continues  the  whole  year«  The  Welsh 
call  it  Pen  y  llwyn,  or  the  master  of  the  cop- 
pice^ as  it  will  drive  all  the  lesser  species  of 
thrushes  from  it.  The  antients  believed  that 
the  misseltoe  (the  basis  of  bird-lime)  could  not 
be  propagated  but  bj  the  berries  that  had  past 
through  the  body  of  this  bird;  and  on  that  is 
founded  the  proverb  of  Tardus  malum  sibi 
carat. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  largest 
bird,  British  or  foreign  (  within  our  knowledge  ) 
that  sings  or  has  any  melody  in  its  note;  the 
notes  of  all  of  a  superior  size,  being  either 
acreaming,  croaking,  or  chattering,  the  pigeon 
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kind  excepted,  whoee  slow  plaintive  epntioued 
monotone  hu  something  sweetly  soothing  in 
it  7%omjon  (the  natnralist's  poet)  in  the  coo- 
cert  he  hu  formed  among  the  feathered  tribe, 
■Uows  the  imperfection  of  voice  in  the  larger 
twrdi,  yet  introduces  them  as  useful  as  the  b^se 
in  chom^  notwithstanding  it  is  unpleaung  by 
itoelt 

The  jfty,  the  rook,  the  daw, 
And  Aaeh  h«nh  pipe  (diicordant  beard  alone) 
Aid  the  foU  concert;  while  tbe  stocic-dove  breathei 
A  BldtDelioIf  nmrmur  throngk  the  whole.* 

*  SaaxHU.  Spring.  I.  000. 
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Turdus  Pilaris.  T.  fusco.ru. 
fescens,  subtns  nigricante 
varius,  rectricibua  oigris, 
cititnis  margine  intenore 
apice  albicantibus,  captte 
uropygioqao  cano.  Lath, 
ind.orn. 330.  id.  Syn.  iii. 
34. 

La  Lilorne.   Belon  av.  3i8. 

Turdui  pilaris.  Gm.  Lin. 
807.  GesneT  av.  753. 

Aldr.  tto.  ii.  474. 

Wil.  orn.  188. 

Rati  si/n.  av.  64. 

La  Lllornp,  ou  Tourddle. 
Brittonav.  ii.2l4.  Jlial. 
rfoM-iii-SOI.  Pl.EnlAOO. 


KramsfugeljanoskaU Faun.  I.Fietdfart. 

Svec.  No.  215. 
Brinauka.      Scopoli.     No, 

104. 
Dan.    Dobbclt   KramsFugl. 

Cimbris.  Soarrer.    Nor. 

ce^i>,GrftBeTrost,  Field-  • 

Trost,  NordenvindsPibe, 

Bornholmis,     Simmeren. 

Br.  234. 
Kraoabets  TOgel,  Kranabe. 

ler.     Kram.  301. 
Wacholder-Drossel,  (Juoi. 

per  Thrusii),  or  Ziemer. 

Frisch.  i,  26. 
Br.  Zool.  90.  plate  P.  2.  f, 

I.  Arcl.  Zool.  ii.  23. 


Jl  HIS  bird  passes  the  Bummer  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe;  also  in  lower  Austria.*  It 
breeds  in  the  largest  trees:f  feeds  on  berries 
of  all  kinds,  and  is  very  fond  of  those  of  the 
juniper.  Fieldfares  visit  our  islands  in  great 
flocks  about  Michaelmas,  and  leave  us  the  latter 
end  of  Vebruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
'We  suspect  that  the  birds  that  migrate  here, 
come  from  Norway,  &c.  forced  by  the  ezces- 
*  Krom.  elench.  301.  +  Faun.  Suee.  tp.  78. 
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live  rigor  of  tlie  season  in  tliose  cold  regions; 
ai  we  fiail  that  tliey  winter  as  well  as  breed 
in  Prussia,  Austria*  and  the  moderate  cK- 
matet. 

These  birds  and  tbe  Redwings  were  WitTur- 
di  of  Uie  Romans,  wliich  they  fattened  With 
crums  of  figs  and  bread  mixed  together.  Var' 
ro  informs  us  that  thej-  were  birds  of  passage, 
coming  in  autumn,  and  departing  tn  the  spring. 
They  must  have  been  taken  in  great  nnmben, 
for  they  were  kept  by  thousands  together  in 
their  fattening  aTiaries-f  They  do  not  arrive 
in  France  till  the  beginning  of  December. 
Deier^tion.  These  birds  weigh  generally  about  four 
ounces:  their  length  is  ten  inches,  their  breadth 
seventeen.  Tlie  head  is  ash<coIored  inclining 
to  olive,  and  spotted  with  black ;  the  back  and 
greater  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine  deep 
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TlifdQS  ouiiicvs.  T.  supra 
f  ri8.eo,.fuscus9  s^biifi  albo. 
rufescens  maculis  nigri. 
eaotibus  ?arius,  remigibus 
llfti  iat^ii^re  ferrugiuMS. 
Lqih.ind.orn.  ^7Jd.Syn. 
iii.  18.  fJ.  Sup/'u\ZQ. 

Ja  petite  6ri?e.   Belon  ob. 

Tardus  minor  ^Uer.  Qesner 

av.  764. 
jildr.  ao.  ii.  ^76. 

l(aTi9,  Throstle,  or  Song 
Thrush.  fVit.  orn.  188* 

Maiii^n.iiv.  ^4. 

]ia^ petite  Gr'ire^  Tardus  nai. 
Dor.    Brisson  av,  ii.  205. 


^ist.  d^9U.  Ui.  18b.    PL  3.  Thro9tU. 

Enl.  40(3. 
Turdus  musicus.    Gm*  Lin. 

809. 
Faun.  Su€c,  sp.  917. 
Turdus  in  »lti»8iinis.   Si^ffi 

stem,  av.  Tab,  13. 
Weind  roschi ,  Weissd  roschl, 

Sommer.droschl.    Krmiti, 

361. 
Sing-Drossel,     or     WeUs«* 

drossel.  Fhsvh,  i.  27. 

drossel.    NotpegiSy  f^ 

Trast.     /ir.  236. 
Drasich.    Scopolf,  No,  195. 
£/-.  ZooL  gi.  plat«»P.  r. «. 

^rc/.  2:00/.  ii.  ^. 


XHE  weight  of  this  species  Is  three  ounces: 
the  length  nine  inches :  the  breadth  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half.  In  colors  it  so  nearly  re- 
sembles the  missel  thrush,  that  no  other  re-* 
mark  need  be  added,  but  that  it  is  less,  and 
that  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are  yellow. 
The  throstle  is  the  finest  of  our  singing  birds^ 
not  only  for  the  sweetness  and  variety  of  its 
notes,  but  for  the  long  continuance  of  its  bar<- 
1  3o 
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monj:  for  it  obliges  na  with  its  song  for  near- 
ly three  parts  of  the  year.  like  the  missel 
\Ard,  it  delivers  its'music  from  the  top  of  some 
high  tree ;  but  to  form  its  nest  descends  to  some 
low  bush  or  thicket.  The  nest  is  made  of  earth, 
moss,  and  straws,  and  the  inside  is  cnrionily 
plaistered  with  claj.  It  lays  fire  or  nx  eggs, 
of  a  pale  blaish  green,  marked  with  dtuky 
spots. 

In  France  these  birds  are  migratory:  in 
Burgundy,  they  appear  just  before  vintage,  in 
order  to  feed  on  the  ripe  grapes,  are  therefora 
called  there  la  Gri've  de  v/'gne:  retire  at  tha 
first  frosts,  return  in  March  ant^'Jpril,  as  if  it 
'were  to  disappear  again  in  May.  A  few  stragw 
glevs  stay  to  breed.  In  Itati/  Uiey  arrive  in 
Jprit  and  Ma^,  and  return  before  October. 
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Tardot  Iliacas.  T.  griseo* 
fatcas,  sabtus  albidus  ma- 
enlii  fiucit,  alis  subtus  fer. 
rwgioeis,  soperciliis  albu 
cantibus.  Lath,  ind,  om. 
520.  id.  Syn.  iii.  22. 

Le  Maa? is.  Belon  od.  327. 

Tprdas  miDor.  Geaner  ao. 
76U 

T.IHasseaTylas.  Aldr.av, 
W.  275. 

Redwing,  Swinepipe,  or 
Wind  Thrush,  mi.  om. 
189. 

Raii  syn.  av.  64. 


Le  MauTis.  Britson  av.  iL  4.  lUdwing. 

^Q%,Tab.WJig.\.  Hut. 

d'ois.  iii.  309.     PI.  Eni. 

61. 
Scopoii^  No.  196. 
Turdus  iliacus.     Gm.  Lin. 

808. 
Klera,  Kladra,  Tall.Trast. 

Faun.  Suec.  sp.  218. 
Rothdrosch],  WalddroschI, 
Winterdro8chl.iiCram.S61. 
Wein.Drossel.  Roth^Oros* 

sel.  Frisch.  i.  28. 
Br.  ZooL  91.  plale  P.  f.  2. 

Arct.  Zooi.  ii.  26. 


\|7hES£  birds  appear  ia  Great- Brilain  a  few 
days  before  the  fieldfare;  they  coine  in  vast 
fiockS|  an4  from  the  same  countries.  With  us 
they  have  only  a  disagreeable  piping  note,  but 
in  Sweden^  during  the  spring  they  sing  very 
finely,  perching  on  the  top  of  some  tree 
among  the  forests  of  maples.  They  build  their 
nests  in  hedges,  and  lay  six  bluish  green  eggs 
spotted  with  black.* 

They  have  a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  Dtscription 
throstle^    but  are  less,   only  weighing  two 

*  Faun.  Svec.  sp.  218. 
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onnces  and  s  quarter :  their  colort  are  much 
the  same,  but  the  sides  under  the  wingf  and 
the  inner  coverts  in  this  are  of  a  reddish 
oraaget  in  the  throstle  yellow :  above  each 
eye  is  a  line  of  yellowish  white,  beginning  8t 
the  bill  aud  passing  towards  the  hind  part  of 
the  head.     The  vent  feathers  are  white. 

Besides  these  three  sorts  of  ihrdstles,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epitome  of  the  art  of  husbandry^* 
mentions  a  fourth  kind  under  tlie  name  of  the 
heath  throstle,  which  he  commends  as  far  EUp6- 
lior  to  the  others  in  its  soiig^ :  he  says  it  is  the 
lest  of  any,  and  may  be  known  by  its  dark 
breast;  that  it  builds  its  nest  by  some  heath- 
side,  is  Tery  scarce,  and  will  sing  nine  monlbi 
it!  the  year. 

*  Bs  J.  B.  gent,  third  edit.  10B5. 
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ipot    iMlpebrisqUe    fuWis. 

Lath,  ind.  orn,  340.   id, 

Sgn.  lit:  43.  fcf.  Sup.  i. 

144« 
Le  Merle  iioir.    Beian  ao, 

32a 
Meirula.    Gesner  av,  6(A, 
AJdt^  «9.  ii.  870. 
Merlo«     Zinan,  39.    O/ina, 

Iftl.  Of*^.  190. 

Aati  iyn,  ao,  65. 

La  Merle.     Briston  av,  ii. 


tt7;  Am.  i'lfig.  lit.  MO.  5«  JlfacftMn^ 

PL  Enl.%       . 
Tardas  MeraJa.    Gmt  Lim  ^ 

831. 
Kohl.Tf^ast.     FbUH.  Suit, 

sp.  220. 
i)afi.  &  Norvegis  Solsorl. 

JBr,  2S4. 
Attsel,  Aitaaft.  JEMir.9te 
Schwartze  Amsel.    FrmK 

i.  29. 
Kdss.   Scopoti^  tfo.  197. 
Br.  2«o/.  92.     Arci.  %M, 

ii.  29. 


J/fllS  bird  is  of  a  very  retired  and  solitary 
nature;  frequents  hedges  and  thickets,  in 
Mrhich  it  builds  earlier  than  any  other  bird. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  moss,  dead  grass,  fibref, 
&c«  lined  or  plaistered  with  clay,  and  that 
again  covered  with  hay  or  small  straw.  It 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluish  green  color, 
marked  with  irregular  dusky  spots.  The  note 
of  the  male  is  extremely  fine,  but  too  loud  for 
any  place  except  the  woods;  it  begins  to  sing 
early  in  the  spring,  continues  its  music  part  of 
the  summer,  desists  in  the  moulting  season; 
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but  rHumea  it  for  some  time  in  September,  and 
the  firat  winter  mouths. 

The  color  of  the  male,  when  it  has  attained 
iti  fiiU  age.  is  of  a  fine  deep  black,  and  the 
bill  of  a  bright  yellow ;  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids yellow.  >Vlien  young  the  bill  is  dusky, 
and  the  plumage  of  a  rusty  black,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  female;  but 
at  the  age  of  one  year  it  attains  its  proper 
•dor. 

The  blackbird  continues  in  Jtahf  the  whola 
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Turdas  ruseus.  T.  suliincar. 
na[us,capile  alis  caudaque 
nigris,    occipite  cristalo, 
Lath.  ind.  orn.  344.  id.     Turili 
Syit.  iii.  5U,  id.  Sap.  i.14^. 

MerulB  ro«ea.  Rati  nyn.  ao. 
67.  Aldr.  flu.  ii.983. 

H'iLorn.  104. 

I*  Merle  Coulcur  Ue  Rose. 


Brltionav.  ii.  250.  Hisf.  6.  Ros* 

d':it.  iij.  348.     Pt.  Enl.  cotorid 

Ousel. 


251 


819. 


Gm.  Lin. 


Sui 


ip.  219. 
Edce.  10. 

Br.  Zool.  4lo.  ii.  App.  533. 
tab.  T.  ^rc/.  Soil/,  ii.  27. 


-IVJIr  Edwards  discovered  this  beautiful  bird 
twice  in  our  island,  once  near  Londoti,  at  N^or^ 
wood,  and  another  time  in  Korfolk.  The  figure 
of  this  and  of  the  Oriole,  were  copied,  by  per- 
mission, from  his  excellent  and  accurate  de- 
signs, which  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  as 
well  as  every  other  assistance  from  our  worthy 
friend,  whose  pencil  has  done  so  much  honor 
to  our  country,  as  the  integrity  of  his  heart, 
and  communicative  disposition,  have  procured 
him  esteem  from  a  numerous  and  respectable 
acquaintance. 

The  size  of  this  bird  appears  by  the  print  to  Description. 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  stare.     The  bill  at  the 
point  is  black,  at  the  base  of  a  dirty  flesh  color: 
the  head  is  adorned  with  a  crest  hanging  back- 
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vards.  The  head,  crest,  neck,  wiogs,  and  tail 
are  black,  glossed  with  a  changeable  blue, 
pnrple  and  green :  the  breast,  bell  j,  baclc,  and 
lener  covert)  of  the  wingf,  are  of  a  row  color, 
mixed  with  a  Few  epots  of  black :  the  legs  are 
of  a  dirty  orange  color. 

This  bird  is  found  in  Lapland,  Italy,  and 
Sj/ria.  About  Aleppo  it  is  called  the  locusl 
bird,  possibly  from  its  food;  and  appears  there 
only  in  summer.*  In  Italy  it  is  styled  the  sea- 
4tare;  and,  as  Aldrovandus  says,  frequents 
beaps  «f  dung.f  Mr.  Ekmarck\  iaformfl  us  that 
it  KiidM  in  Lapland,  never,  passing  beyond  tlie 
limits  of  that  frozen  region.  We  hare  mea- 
tiened  very  opposite  climes,  but  believe  it  tft 
be  a  scarce  bird  in  all,  at  lest  in  Europe. 

•  Russet's  hist.  Jlep.  70.  ToDernier,  Ua. 
t  Aidr.  av.  ii.  283. 
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Turdut  torqualus.    T.  Digri. 

cau5,  (orque  albo,  ro^iru 

flaresceule.       Lath.    irut. 

om.  243.  id.  Syit.  iii.  46. 

id.  Sup.  i.  141. 
Le  Merle  oa  Cullier.  Behn 

ae.  SIS. 
Merula torquaU.  Geinerav, 

607, 
M«rlo  alpestre.  Jldr.av.W. 

Wa.  om.  igi.  Rork  or 
Uoaoiain-Ouiel,  l&j. 

Jtaiiii/n.  ao.  55. 

Mvjalebeii )  graig.  Camden 
Brit.  795. 


Le  MfHe  a  pUatron  blanc.  7.  Riai- 

Ui>l.  ,1-oii.  iii.  MO.    PI.  ^''=*'- 

Enl.  516. 
f^  M<-rl«  a  CoUier.  Brmon 

av.  ii.  933. 
M.rlon  Nurlhampl.  495. 
Turilaa  lorquatus.  Gm.Lin. 

Sil. 
RtngtI-Ainsirl.  Frhch.  i,  30. 
Faun.  Sufc.  fp.  "iAX. 

Scopcii,  No.  igs. 

Dan.  Hin^drossfl.   Nuree, 

gis  rti.ig  rrosl.  Br.  237. 
Ilinjilatns.-1.  K'/im.  36a 
Br.Z,.i.l.Si  pl.tfP.l-f.l. 

ArU.  Zoo/,  ij.  IS. 


X  HESE  birds  are  superior  in  size  to  the  Descripiioa, 
blackbird:  their  It-iigtii  is  eleven  inihes;  their 
breadth  seventeen.  The  bill  in  some  is  wholly 
black,  ii)  others  the  upper  halt'  is  jellow:  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  are  a  few  bristles:  the 
head  and  whole  upper  piirt  of  the  body  are 
dusky,  edged  with  pale  brown :  the  quil  fea- 
thers, and  the  tail  are  black.  The  ouverts  of 
the  wings,  the  upper  part  of  the  hieast,  and 
the  belly  are  dusky,  slightly  edged  with  ash- 
color.  The  middle  of  the  breast  is  adorned 
1  3, 
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with  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  prnot  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck ;  in  some  birds  this  is 
of  a  pure  white,  in  others  of  a  dirtj  bae.  In 
the  females  and  in  young  birds  this  m^^k  it 
wanting,  which  gave  occasion  to  some  tMta- 
raltsts  to  form  two  species  of  them. 

Ring-Ouzels  inhabit  the  Higldand  hill^  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  mountains  of  WaSet, 
They  are  also  found  to  breed  in  Dart-moor,  in  - 
Devonshire,  in  banks  on  the  sides  of  streanaiL  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  same  situation  in  Wales, 
very  claQiorous  when  disturbed. 

They  are  observed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whil^, 
of  Selborne,  near  Alton,  Hants,  to  visit  his 
neighbourhood  regularly  twice  a  year,  in 
Hocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  again  about  Michaelmas.  They 
make  it  only  a  resting  place  in  their  way  to 


that  time.  The  place  of  their  retreat  is  not 
known :  those  that  breed  in  Wales  and  Scotland 
never  quitting  those  countries.  In  the  last 
they  breed  in  the  bills^  but  descend  to  tho 
lower  parts  to  feed-on  the  berries  of  the  moun-. 
tain  ash. 

Thej  migrate  into  France  late  in  the  season : 
and  appear  in  small  flocks  about  Montbard,  in  - 
Burgundy 9  in  the  beginning  of  October^  ha% 
seldom  stay  above  two  or  three  weeks*  Not* 
withstanding  this,  they  are  said  to  breed  in 
Sobgne  and  the  forest  of  Orleans. 


™  --  GENUS  XX.    CHATTERER. 

Bill  ttrait,  a  little  convex  above,  and  bendinf" 
towards  the  point:  near  the  end  of  the 
lower  mandible  a  amall  notch  on  each  mAe. 

Nostrils  hid  in  brietlei. 

ToB  middle  connected  at  the  bate  to  the  oot- 

1>  Wiutnt  ibspelii  Gftrrulai,  A.  ocri-        ov.  ii  333.    Hftt.  (f«£r. 
' ''    '  pitecriitato,r«inifiibiifK.        lii.  439.  Pl.Ent.9Sl. 

cnndariis  apice  membra.  Phil.  Trant.  No.  175. 

oaceo colorato.  Laih.ind.  AiDp<'lisGarni1us.£rffi.£Ai. 
0m.  303.  id.  Sffn.  iii.  91.         838. 

GarrnlDi  Bohemicut.  Gt$ner  Sidan.Suanti,       Snotuppa. 

m.  703.  Faun.  Suec.  $p.  84. 

jlldr.  av.  i.  395.  Si«den  tpI   Skbea  Soaodi. 
Bohemian  Chatlerar,     fVtl.         Brunnich  25, 
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nually  io  Fehricary,  and  feed  on  the  berries  of 
the  mountain  ash :  they  also  appear  as  far  sonth 
At  Nor i/nnn'ier land,  and  iike  the  Oeldfare  make 
the  berries  of  the  while  thorn  their  Tood.  That 
Bohemia  is  their  native  country  is  a  mistake  of 
past  writers.  Thej  breed  and  pass  their  sum- 
mer within  the  Arctic  circle,  from  whnice  they 
disperse  themselves  (often  in  vast  flocks)  over 
manj  parts  of  Europe,  but  I  believe  not  far- 
ther south  than  Italy.  Alt  retire  noT-th  before 
the  spring.  One  was  killed  at  GartlimeUio  in 
Denbighshire,  in  a  fir-tree,  during  the  severe 
frost  of  December  1788.  They  were  once  super- 
etitionsly  considered  as  presages  of  a  pestilence. 
They  are  gregarious:  feed  on  grflpes  where 
vineyards  are  cultivated,  and  are  esteemed 
delicious  food:  they  are  easily  tamed. 

Tbe  length  of  the  bird  I  saw  was  ^'tg'M.  Heicriptim 
inches.  The  bill  was  short,  thick,  and  black; 
the  base  covered  with  black  bristles ;  from 
thence  a  bar  of  black  passes  to  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  over  each  eye:  on  the  head  is  a 
eharp  pointed  crest  reclining  backwards:  the 
irides  are  of  a  bright  ruby  color:  the  cheeks 
tawny;  the  throat  black,  with  a  small  bristly 
tuft  in  the  middle.  The  head,  crest,  and  back 
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are  sdi-colored  mixed  wUh  red:  theruikptf  a 
fin  cinereovs  color;  breaat  and  bfellj^  pale 
diefank  daihed  with  a  vittaceoiu  cast;  the  T«tit 
feathen  bright  bay ;  the  lover  part  of  Oie  tatt 
black*  the  ead  of  a  rich  yellow:  the  lenei 
eorerts  of  the  wings  brown,  the  greater  Uaek 
tipt  with  white;  the  qull  feathen  black,  the 
three  fint  tipt  with  white ;  the  mi  next  baTe 
half  an  inch  of  their  exterior  margia  edged 
with  fine  jeUow,  the  interior  with  white;  bok 
what  distingoiihes  tki»  fVom  all  other  birdr  arc 
the  horay  appendages  from  the  tips  of  aeven  of 
the  secondary  feathers  of  the  color  and  glon  of 
the  best  red  wax ;  some  hare  one  more  or  one 
leas.    The  leg*  are  black. 

I  think  tiktkt  the  females  want  tte  ydlow 
marki  in  the  wings. 


Cl&ssII.     haw  grosbeak. 


GENUS  XXI.    GROSBEAK. 

Bill  strong,  thick,  convex  above  and  below. 
Nostrils  small  and  round. 
ToysuK  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end. 


fdOxia  CocculhrauiitH.     L. 

duerFO-easUiiin,  linraa. 

larum  alba,  irmiKibus  me. 

dii«  apic*  rhombpis,   rec- 

Iricibiialalrrc  t(>nuior«  bn. 

MosnigrU.  Lalh.ind.orit. 

Sn.  ill.  %».  iK;,  103.  id. 

^up.  i.  148. 
Jj!  Grosbec  uii  Pinson  ro; al. 

Belon  ai:  373. 
Cocculhrausti's  (stcnib«sser} 

Gtiuerav  27S. 
Jldr.  av.  ii.  'iSS. 
Frosune,  Olina,  37. 
Graibea]t,oriUwli,\ch.Wil. 

orn.  Hi. 
Rati  ign.  av.  85. 


tkarllon  ex.  01.  1. 

Dleschk.  Scopoli.  A'o.20l. 
EdTO.av.  188.  The  male. 
LeGrosbec,  Briston  av,  iii. 

21S.  Hisl.d'ois.\i\.U4. 

PI.  Enl.  99,  100. 
LoniaCoccolkraastes.  Gm. 

Lin.  S44; 
Sipiikneck.  Faun.  Saectp. 

222. 
KenibtiSiNusbeiBserAVant. 

365. 
KirschfinchCCherrj-finch). 

Fritck.  i.  4. 
Briitinieh.  in  append. 
Br.Zuol.  105.  plate  U./j. 

1.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  -10. 


JL  HE  birds  we  describe  were  shot  in  Shrop- 
shire: they  vist  u8  only  at  uncertain  times,  and 
are  not  regularly  migrant.  They  feed  on  ber- 
riei,  and  even  on  the  hardest  kernels,  such  as 
those  of  cherries  and  almonds,  which  Ihey  crack 
with  the  greatest  facility:  their  bills  are  well 
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adapted  to  that  work,  beiii^  remarkably  thick 
and  strong.  Mr.  Witlug'iby  tells  ns,  thej  are 
commoD  in  Germany  and  Iralij;  tliat  in  the 
suiDDier  they  live  in  woods,  and  breed  in 
hollow  trees,  or  in  holes  in  the  walls  of  churcheF, 
laying  6ve  or  six  ogg';  but  in  the  winter  they 
come  down  into  the  plains. 
'  Dueriplion.  This  species  wtighs  nearly  two  ounces:  itf 
length  is  seven  inches:  the  breadth  thirteen. 
The  bill  is  of  a  funnel  fhnpe,  strong,  thick,  and 
of  a  dull  pale  pink  color;  at  the  base  are  some 
orange  colored  feathers:  the  iridcs  are  grey; 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  of  a  fine 
deep  bay;  the  chin  black  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eyes  is  a  black  line;  the  breast  and  whole 
under  side  is  of  a  dirty  flesh  color;  the  neck 
ash-colored;  theback  and  coverts  of  the  wingi 
of  a  deep  brown,  those  of  the  tail  of  a  yellowish 
bay:  the  greater  quil  feathers  are  blaek, 
marked  with  white  on  their  inner  webs.  The 
tail  is  short,  spotted  with  white  on  the  inner 
mdes;  the  legs  are  of  a  flesh  color. 

The  great  particularity  of  this  bird,  and 
what  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is  the  form 
of  the  ends  of  the  middle  quil  feathers ;  which 
IVIr.  Edwards  justly  compares  to  the  figure  of 


Claii  II.     PINE  GROSBEAK. 

■offle  of  the  aiilieiit  battlc-axee:  these  featheri 
are  glossed  over  with  a  rich  blue;  but  are  Icn 
conspicuous  in  (he  TeiDalf ;  the  head  in  that 
■ex  ia  of  dull  olivi'  tiuged  with  brown;  ii  alto 
wants  the  black  spot  under  the  chin. 

It  arriveB  in  luilu  at  the  eud  of  April,  and 
migrates  in  Oflobcr. 


LotU  EnucUator.     L.  sor.    Tkllbit,  Nstl.irika.   Faun.^ 
dide  roHo  fuaco  Kriii-oiiue         ^'ucc.  No.  S3J. 
ritria,lineaalaruiiiduplici     Gri-Hif^tBulGnch.^'/zE.lSS, 


alba,  rectricibus  mih  iii. 
gricantibuit.     Lulh.    ind. 
orn.m.id  ^jfR.iii.  Lll. 
id.  Sup.  i.  148. 
Loiia  Knuclealor.  Gn.  Lin. 


121,  mm.  etfemina. 
ije  Dur.bec.  Coccothranitn 

CaDddensJa.    Urision  tn. 

iii.  MO.    Hiat.  doit.  iii. 

457.     PI.  Eiit.  135./.  1. 
Jra.  Zaol.  ii.  3X 


X  HESE  are  common  to  Hudson's  Ban,  Swe- 
den, and  Si'Dtland.  I  have  seen  them  flying 
•above  the  great  pioe  forests  ol"  /inerniiild,  in 
Aberdeenshire ;  and  1  imagine  they  brepd  there, 
for  I  saw  them  on  the  ."ith  of  Au^u-;!.  They 
feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine.  Liiin^us  says, 
they  sing  in  the  night. 

They  are  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  bul-  Detcriptim. 
finch,  being  nine  inches  and  an  half  in  length. 
1  3  a 
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ami  Siri/zedaiid*  thpy  inhabit  Ihe  pine  foretis, 
aii.l  breeJ  iii  those  trees  as  early  as  the  months 
(^  Jit/iuiiri/ itnd  February.  They  feed  on  the 
seeds  of  the  cones  of  pines  and  firs,  and  are 
very  dexterous  in  scaling  thcin,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  croes  structure  of  the  lower  mandible 
of  their  bill  is  admirably  adapted;  they  feed 
also  on  hemp  seed,  and  the  pips  or  kernels  of 
apples,  and  are  said  to  divide  an  apple  with 
one  stroke  of  the  bill  to  get  at  the  contents. 
L.V)naus\  says,  that  the  upper  mandible  of  this 
bird  is  moveable ;  but  on  examination  we  could 
not  discover  its  structure  to  difTer  from  that  of 
others  of  the  genus. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  theae  birds 
change  their  colors;  or  rather  the  shades  of 
their  colors:  that  is,  the  males  which  are  red, 
vary  at  certain  seaiinns  to  deep  red,  to  orange, 
or  to  a  sort  of  a  yellow;  the  females  which  are 
g^reen,  alter  to  diSfereut  varieties  of  the  came 
color. 

Crou-billi  are  rare  in  Itafif.  My  friend.  John 
Slrangf,  Esq.  informed  me  that  they  have 
•Ppeared    in    flocks  in    Tuscany  among   the 

•  Getner  59.  Kramer  ElencH  385, 
+  Faun.  Suae.  sp.  W4. 
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BULFINCH. 
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cypresses  and  pinei,  for  the  sake  of  the  cones, 
a  favorite  food  with  them.  The  form  of  the 
bill  astonished  the  peasants,  to  whom  they 
were  before  quite  unknown. 


LosiaPjrrhoIa,  L.  cinerea, 
artubua  nigris,  lectricibus 
caudK  remigumque  posti- 
eanm  alb)».  Lath.  ind. 
am,  387.  id.  Si/n.  iti.  146. 
id.  Sup.  i.  1&3. 

I^  PiToine.  Beloa  av.  £39. 

A^procolos,  obs,  13. 

Kubicilla,  sire  PyrrhoU. 
Geiner  av.  733. 

Aldr.  av.  ii.  336. 

Ciufulollo.  Olina,  40. 

Bulfinch,  Alp,  or  Nope.  FTtY. 
orn.  447. 

Rail  si/n.  on.  86. 

Blulfiuck.  Friach.  \.  2. 


Le  Bourreuil.  Briuon  a 
iti.  308.  Iliit.  d'oii.  i 
371.     PI.  Enl.  145. 

Moiiachino,Sufolo(to.    Z 


Loxia  Pyrrhula.  ' 

846. 
Domherre.  Faitn.  Suec.  sp. 

IIS. 
Gunipl.  A'rani.  365.  Gjmpl. 

Siopoli.  No.  a04. 
Danit  St    Norvegit   Dom- 

pape,    gti.'butdaia    Doio- 

Herre,   Br.  MO. 
Br.  Zoot.  106.  plat,'  U.  f.  3. 

4.     Arct.  Ziiol.  ii.  Se. 

M.  HE  wild  note  of  this  bird  is  not  in  the  lest 
musical:  but  when  tamed  it  becomes  re- 
markably docile,  and  may  be  taught  any  tune 
after  a  pipe,  or  to  whistle  any  notes  in  the 
justest  manner:  it  seldom  forgets  what  it  has 
learned;  and  will  become  so  tame  as  to  come 
Bt  call,  perch  on  its  master's  shoulders,  and 


(at  command)  go  through  a  difficult  rausicflj 
lesson.  It  may  be  tauglit  to  speak,  and  son 
thus  instructed  are  annually  brouglit  to  Londa^ 
from  Germaiti}. 
n.  The  male  is  distinguished  from  the  female 
by  the  superior  blachiiesa  of  its  crown,  and  by 
the  rich  crimson  which  adorns  ihe  cheeks,- 
breast,  belly,  and  throat  of  the  male;  those  of 
the  female  being  of  a  dirty  color.  The  bill  is 
black,  short,  and  very  thick:  the  head  large; 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  grey; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  black;  the  lower 
crossed  with  a  white  line;  the  quil  feathers 
dusky,  but  part  of  their  inner  webs  white;  the 
coverts  of  the  tail  and  vent  feathers  white,  the 
tail  black. 

In  the  spring  these  birds  frequent  our  gar- 
dens, and  are  very  destructive  to  fruit-trees, 
by  eating  the  tender  buds.  They  breed  about 
the  latter  end  of  Aid}/,  or  bcguiuing  of  June, 
and  are  seldom  seen  at  that  time  near  housei^ 
as  they  chuse  some  very  retired  place  to  breed.i 
in.  These  birds  are  sometimes  wliolly  blaek: 
I  have  heard  of  a  male  bulfiiich  which  had 
changed  its  colors  after  it  hqd  been  taken  i 
full  feather,  and  with  all  its  fiae  ttnlg. 
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first  year  it  began  to  assume  a  dull  hue, 
blackening  every  year,  till  in  the  fourth  it 
attained  the  deepest  degree  of  that  color.  This 
was  communicated  to  me  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  fV/iUt  of  Setbonie.  Mr.  Maifoii,  in  his 
History  of  Northamptonshire*  gives  another 
instance  of  such  a  change,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  year  following,  after  moulting,  the 
bird  recovered  its  native  colors.  Rulfinches 
fed  entirely  on  hemp-seed  are  aptest  to  undergo 
this  change. 

They  for  the  most  part  winter  in  Italy. 


1 


LailaChloris.  L.  Bafiranti. 
virens,  rpoiiuibusprimuri- 
bui  aiilice  luteis,  rtctrki. 
bu4  latrrallbu?!  qiiatuor 
baai  iKteu.  Latk.  ind.  orn, 
382.  id.  Sj/n.  iii.  1 3  J.  id. 
Sup.  i.  152. 

Belon  ax.  a05. 

Assarandoa.  ohi.  13. 

Cbloris.     Gesner  tro.  358. 

Aldr.  80.  ii.  371. 

Olina,  36. 

mi.  orn.  as. 

Rail  lyit.  ao.  86. 


Le  Venlier.  frisson  av.  iii.  5.  Gretn. 

100.   Hilt,  d'oii.  i».  172. 

PI.  Enl.  267.  /.  1. 
Crindling.  Scopoli,  Na.Vi9. 
VerJone.  Verdero,  Anlone. 

i'inan.  63. 
LiixiaCfalori9.G/n.Ain.S£4. 
Sweii?k3.Fuon,.jHec.s/i.aa8. 
Sren^ke.  Br.  2J2. 
Grunting.    Kram.  309. 
Grunfinclc       (Gre«nGucli) 

Frisch.  i.  2. 
Br.Zaol.  107.  Arct.  Zool. 


J.  HE  head  and  bacit  of  this  bird  are  of  a  yeU  Deieriptioi 

•  Page  437, 
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lowish  gieeii;  the  edges  of  the  feathers  are 
grey;  the  rump  more  yellow;  the  breast  of  the 
same  color;  the  lower  belly  white;  the  edget 
of  the  outmost  quil  feathers  are  yellow,  the 
next  green,  the  farthest  grey.  The  tail  is  a 
little  forked ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are 
wholly  dusky;  the  exterior  webs  of  the  four 
outmost  feathers  on  both  sides  the  tail  are 
yellow.  The  colors  in  the  female  are  much 
less  vivid  than  in  the  male. 

These  birds  are  very  common  in  this  island: 
they  make  their  nest  In  hedges;  the  outside  is 
composed  of  hay  or  stubble,  the  middle  part  of 
moss,  the  inside  of  feathers,  wool,  and  hair. 
They  lay  five  or  six  egEjs  of  a  pale  green 
color,  marked  with  blood  colored  jipots.  During 
breeding-time,  that  bird  -which  is  not  engaged 
in  incubation,  or  nutrition,  has  a  pretiy  way 
of  sporting  on  wing  over  the  bush. 

Their  native  note  has  nothing  musical  in  it; 
but  a  late  writer  on  Einging-birds  says,  they 
may  be  taught  to  pipe  or  whistle  in  imitatioD 
of  other  birds.  The  Green  Grosbeak  is  so 
easily  tamed,  that  it  frequently  eats  out  of  the 
faaod  five  minutes  after  it  is  taken,  if  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  the  dark; 
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the  birit  first  eliould  be  put  upon  the  finger, 
which  it  does  not  attempt  to  move  from  (as 
being  in  darkness  it  does  not  know  where  to 
fly);  the  finger  of  the  other  hand  Ehould  then 
be  introduced  under  its  breast,  which  making 
it  inconvenient  to  stay  where  it  was  before 
placed,  it  climbs  upon  the  second  finder,  uhere 
it  likewise  continues,' and  for  the  same  reason. 
"When  this  hath  been  nine  or  ten  times  re- 
peated, and  the  bird  stroked  and  carescod,  it 
finds  that  no  harm  is  intended,  and  if  the  I'lrht 
is  let  in  by  degrees,  it  will  very  frequfntly 
eat  any  bruised  seed  out  of  the  hand,  and 
afterwards  continue  tame. 


Bill  strong'  and  conic,  the  sides  of  each  t 
dtbte  bcndiDg  inwarde:  in  the  roof  of  1 
upper,  a  hard  knob,  of  use  to  break  i 
comminute  hard  eeede. 


l.Cammon.  Emhfriia  Miliaria.  E.  gri, 
sea,  *ublus  iii^ro.ntacula. 
ta,  orbilis  rufi'.  .Lallt.  ind, 
orn.  40%.  id.  Syn.  iii.  I7t. 

Le  Pt-oytT,  PritT,  ouPrujtr. 
Be/«n  aa.  «66. 

Emberizu  alba,  Getner  an. 
654. 

4ldr.  av.  ii.  364. 

grrilluzzo.     0/mn,  41. 

mi.  orn.  167. 

Rait  syn   av.  9J. 

Le  Froy.-r,  Cjncliramu'. 
Briuanm.\{\.%9'i.  Hist. 


ifou.  \y.  3A».      PI,  Elti, 

233, 
PetrtfHc,  ['apparonf,  Star. 

Bacchic    Zir 
Epibtriia  iVlili<iri4. 

Lin.  868. 
Faun.  Suec.  ip.  MS. 
K.>rnU>kur.  Lin.U., 

2S2.  lab.  4. 
C>H.&m  Koni-Lcrkr.  ffbr 

veg.  Ktiutter,   Brum 

447. 
GraueAmnier.  FWkA.  ! 
Bra-1.  r.      JTcwm.  372. 
Br.  Zool  III  plate  W.  t.  7. 

Jrcf.  Zool.  ii.  54. 


Ducripliojt    \-  HE  bill  of  this  bird,  and  of  the  other  specie   ... 
of  ihi8  penus,  is  siitgiilarly  i'tni^tracted;  the 
Bides  of  the  iippiT  mandible  forming  a  sharp 
angle,  bending  inwards  towards  the  lower;  io,- 

I 
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BUNTING. 


the  roof  of  the  former  is  a  hari]  knob,  adapted 
to  bruise  corn  or  other  hard  nee-h. 

The  throat,  brenst,  sides,  and  belly  are  of  a 
yellowish  white;  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  oi  a  pale  brown,  tiiifffd  with  olive; 
each  of  which  ( except  the  belly  )  are  marked 
with  oblong  M^ick  spots;  towarls  the  rump 
the  spots  grow  lainter.  The  rjuJ  feaihciB  are 
dusky,  their  exterior  edges  of  a  pale  yellow. 
The  tail  is  a  little  forked,  of  a  dusky  hue, 
edged  with  white;  the  legs  are  of  a  pale 
yellow. 

This  bird  resides  with  us  the  whole  year, 
and  during  winter  collects  in  flocks. 

I  received  in  Soi^ember,  1787,  a  Bunting 
witli  a  white  head  and  tail ;  the  head  elegantly 
tinged  with  yellow;  the  back  white  and  ttrown; 
the  coverts  of  the  wiogs  the  s.ime,  but  on  l>ot(i 
the  white  predominated ;  the  breast  had  alt  tht 
usual  marks  of  the  Bunting. 


•  tft'«W  •}•!«•  I'-    4Ml'<Jl^    — 
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YELLOW  BUNTING.    Cim  H. 


Embfriza  Cilrinelk.  E-  rec. 

Iricibus  nigricinlibut,  tx. 

limU  ilimbuB  laltre  iiiteri- 

arf    inacuU    ulba   uvula. 

Lath.  ind.  orn.  400.    id. 

St/n.  iii.  170.  id.  Sup.  i. 

157. 
Belon  av.  306. 
Embcriia  flava,   Gesner  av, 

053. 
Cia  piggtia  riccia,  Luleec  aU 

lefum  genus.  .^Ur.  av.  ii. 

372. 
HU  orn.  268. 


Hammer.  Haii  $yit. 


342. 


Yello. 

av.  63. 
Tjeliruant.  Briiton 

258.  yy/j/.  rf-uM.  i 

P/.  En/.  30.  f.  1. 
Slernardt.       Scopott.    ffc 


EmberizaCitriDeila.     Gm. 

Lin.  870. 
Groiiing,  Golspiuk.   f'aiiii. 

Saec.  ip,  330. 
Ammering,  Goldatn(neriu|. 

Krain.  370.  Fritch.  i.  B, 
Jrct.  Zool.  ii.  53, 


ffeil.  3.  HIS  species  makeg  a  large  flat  neet  on  the 

ground,  near  or  under  a  bush  or  liedge:  the 
materials  arc  moss,  dried  roots,  and  horse  hair 
interwoven.  U  lays  six  eggs  of  a  white  color, 
Tcined  with  a  dark  purple:  is  extremely  com- 
mon,  and  in  wiiittT  frequents  our  farm  yards 
with  other  small  birds. 

DricHplion.  The  bill  is  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  of  a  pleasant  pale  yellow,  iu  some  al- 
most plain,  in  others  spotted  with  brown;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  tinged  with  green; 
the  chin  and  throat  are  yellow;  the  breast  ij 
marked  with  an  orange  red;  the  belly  yellow; 
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tlie  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  are  green;  the 
others  dusky,  edged  with  rust  color;  the  back 
of  the  same  colors;  the  rump  of  a  rustj  red; 
the  quil  feathers  dusky,  their  exterior  sides 
edged  with  yellowish  g'reen ;  the  tail  is  a  little 
forked;  the  middle  feathers  are  brown;  the 
two  middlemost  edged  on  both  sides  with 
green;  the  others  on  their  exterior  sides  only : 
the  interior  sides  of  the  two  outmost  feather* 
are  marked  obliquely  near  their  ends  with 
white. 

It  visits  Itahi  the  end  of  April,  and  quits  it 
in  October,  but  many  winter  there. 


[Bmbeiiia  Cirlus.    E.  supra     Lulez  primitm  genus.  Rait 
raria,  «ulitus  lutea,  p«c(o.         syn.  av.  93. 


>,  supcrciliislu. 
teis,  reclricibu^  iluabus 
«itimU  macuU  alba  cuup- 
aU.  Lath.  ind.  orn.  401. 
id.  Sgn.  iii.  190. 
£.  Cirlus.  Gilt.  Lin.  ii.  S79. 


LeBruaiitdellarc  Enib«. 

rizasp|iioria,  Brissonav, 

\ii.^63.  llisi.d-ois.xi  347. 

PI.  Eiii.Sb3.S-  I-^- 
liuntiiigCirl.  Alonlagu.orn. 

did.  ill.  Lin.  Tr.  lii.  270. 


JL  HIS  Species  is  added  to  the  British  birds  by 
the  accurate  ornithologist,    George  Mot 
esq.  who  discovered  it  in  Z)nwij//irtf,.jj 
year  I80D,  amongst  flocks  of  yellow  bit| 


ClRl  BUNtlNG.      Class  IT. 

ftnd  chafHnches;  and  afterwards  Tound  its  nest, 
ivitb  four  egge,  in  the  etump  of  an  olJ  trce- 
SkieHplion,  It  is  thus  accurately  described  by  Dr.  La- 
tham. "  Size  of  a  jellow-hammer;  length  sii 
inches  and  a  quarter;  bill  ciiieieaus  brown; 
the  head  olive-green,  with  a  dusky  Hue  down 
the  shaft  of  each  feather;  side  of  the  head 
yellow,  with  a  dash  of  black  between  the  bill 
and  eye,  and  some  markings  of  black  on  the 
ears:  the  chin  is  also  black,  passing  a  little 
backwards;  the  hind  pnrt  of  the  neck,  bacfc^ 
and  rump,  brown;  the  feathers  dusky  in  the 
middle;  the  under  farts  from  the  chin  are  yel- 
low; the  breast  inclining  to  brown,  and  a  few 
dusky  streaks  on  the  FiJes  of  the  body;  across 
the  throat  a  yellow  band ;  the  tail  is  brown, 
edged  with  grey,  the  outer  feather  with  white; 
and  lias  also  a  spot  of  white  on  the  inner  web 
for  half  the  length ;  the  outermost  but  one  hat 
also  a  spot  of  white  on  the  same  place,  but  of 
a  much  smaller  size;  the  shape  a  little  forked; 
the  tegs  yellowish. 

The  female  is  not  unlike  the  male  on  the 
upper  parts;  the  under  are  yellow  streaked 
with  dusky  and  inclining  to  white  at  the  chin 
and  vent :  in  some  the  breast  inclines  to  greeu.'* 


L 
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Ci,>«^.a.       imS3>  BVNT1N& 


(priia  Schaqnictui.  E,  cs. 

r,>,  corporegriseo 

■gruqae,  reciricJbua  t-xii- 

9  macula  alba  camifcr- 

Pl.    Lath.  ind.  urn.  402. 

.  ij(n.  iii.  173.  id.  Sup. 

.  167. 

eiijclus.  Gftner  av.  573. 

.  orn.  1M. 

I  Sparrow.  Haiisyn.m. 

I  NettU-moniE^''-  Morton 

Vorthampt.  428. 


Hor.Spurr.    Bruiinichlb\.A.  Reed. 
I/Orlulaii  de  RuSEaux,Hur. 

tulanus        arandiDac«u». 

Brmon  av.  iii.'%74.  Hitt.. 

d'ojt.  if.  315.     PL  £;«/. 

247./.  9-  477. 
Embtrica  ^chaiiiclus.  l?n. 

Lin.  881. 
Saf-sparf,    ii'siin.  Suec.  ip, 

t3t. 
Rohrammcrlng,  Meernpad. 

Kram.  371. 
R  oh  ra  m  me  r(  Utred  .h  am  m  e  r  ) 

FriicA.  i   7. 
Br.  Soof.  112   plate  W. 


'  "■  HE  reed  buatin^  inhabits  marshy  placet, 
^^  St  commonly  amon^  reeds;  from  which  it 
*   ^      leg  its  name. 

^   I      la  the  male,  the  head,  chin,  and  throat,  are  Detcriptioa 
<  —  ^  ick ;  the  tongue  livid :  at  each  comer  of  the 
*C  ""  £  >uth  commences  a  white  ring,  which  en- 
fa  clea  the  head.     At  the  approai.h  of  winter 
J  head  changes  to  hojry,  but  on  the  return 
^^^H        spring  resumes  its  pristine  jettyncgs.     The 
^^^H    ,  wle  under  side  of  the  body  is  white.     The 
^^^^back,  coTerls  of  the  wings,  and  the  scapular 
feathers  are  blacky  deeply  bordered  with  red; 
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iht  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  sre  of  the 
■sine  colon ;  the  three  next  black ;  the  exterior 
ireb»  and  part  of  the  toterior  t^  the  oatmoit 
fiathcT  is  white.  The  head  of  the  female  i* 
raft-colored,  spotted  with  blaeic ;  it  wanti  the 
wlute  ring  round  the  neck :  bat  hi  moat  oth«^ 
cespecti  reaembles  the  male. 


Class  n.      TAWNY  BUNTING.  473 


Emberiza  glarialia.  B.iiigr-i,  troT9uinnigr}a,rectricibus  9-  Taang. 

penoiit  flii»o.fu«co  raargi.  ni){ri>,  tateraljhus  iribuii 

aaU, gula uru|i> k'iuiiup fla*  albU.  Lath.  ind.  or n  397, 

TOBCfutibu's,    subiLi-!    albd  ifl  Si/n.\'ti.  \6l.  iti-Hup. 

flato    obocure    miiculaia.  i.  167. 

Lalh.  ind.  ttrn.  30^.  iit.  Kmbcrica  tiJTali).  Gat,  Lin. 

%».  ill.  164.  866. 

Great  pi-'tl  Mountain  Pinch,  Snoiparr.   Faun.  Siue.  No, 


or  Branibliiig.    H'll.  or.i. 

til. 

255. 

Le  Pii.cn-i  .le  rtHee  on  la 

Enibi-riiia    musleliiii.     Cm. 

nir,ru,k.  «/,-.,.„  iii.  162. 

Lin.  867. 

Ci«im,    Snfrkuh,    tinrer 

Rail  t>,fi.  iiv   8S, 

fu((l.  .Vorpuf  (». -^nwfaiil, 

L'OrluUn    At  Ntig^  Hor. 

FiftUter.    UruniaicA  24A. 

tnlanns  niralis.     liritsun 

Avis  iitnnla  a  Piperino  mis- 

av.  iii.  2R5.     liUl.  >i-oii. 

S3.   Gesner  nr.  7C8. 

iv.  329.     I'i-  Kfii.  A<37. 

Scopu/.-.  A'o.  214. 

Sthuee-ammti    (■""■"■1'^"'- 

Suo«r-bird.Ki/ie.l26.Eje<fe 

nwr).   /■Vhc/i,  i.  6. 

Orcenl.    CI.      Marten'* 

Tawny  Uuniini:.    Br.  Zool. 

Si>Utbi-i^en.,  73 

t(l.  -1(0.  i.  278.  Bt.  Z,0l. 

Fortttr  in  Pk.  Tr.  lol.  Uii. 

112.  plal.'  ».  f.  8.     -irt/. 

p.  41J3. 

2ou/.  it.  41. 

gR<iw  lluntin;.     Dr.  Soof. 

Emberiza  nivalis.    V..  remi- 

4lo.  i.  479. 

gibiualbisiirimuriljuat*. 

J.  HE  weifrht  of  tills  bird  is  rallier  more  Ihnn  Dct'rip/ion, 
an  ounce:  the  leiigtii  is  six  inches  Ihrte  quar- 
ters; the  breailih  twelve  inches  tlirec  <|iiarter9. 
The  bill  is  very  short;  yellow,  except  at  the 
point,  which  is  black;  the  crown  of  the  head 
it  tawuy,  darkest  near  the  forehead  ;  the  uhole 
1  S* 
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neck  is  of  the  eame  color,  but  paler;  the  thrvttt 
almost  white:  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  il 
of  a  dull  jellow;  the  belly  and  whole  under 
part  of  the  body  white,  dashed  with  a  yel- 
lowish tinge.  The  bach  and  scapular  feathen 
are  black,  edged  with  a  pale  reddish  brown; 
the  rump  and  covert  feathera  of  the  tail  are 
white  on  their  lower  half,  on  their  upper* 
yellow.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathei^ 
and  is  a  little  forked:  the  three  exterior  fa- 
thers are  white ;  the  two  outmost  marked  with 
a  dusky  spot  on  the  exterior  side;  the  third  is 
marked  with  the  same  color  on  both  sides  the 
tip;  the  rest  of  the  tail  feathers  are  entirely 
duaky.  The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  tail;  the  color,  of  as 
much  of  the  six  first  quil  feathers  as  appears  in 
view,  is  dusky,  slightly  tipt  with  a  reddish 
white,  their  lower  part  on  both  sides  white;  in 
the  seven  succeeding  feathers  the  dusky  color 
gradually  gives  place  to  the  white,  which  in 
the  seventh  of  t!ie?e  possesses  the  whole  fea- 
ther, except  H  small  spot  on  tlie  exterior  upper 
side  of  each;  the  two  next  are  wholly  white; 
the  rest  of  the  quil  feathers  and  the  scapular 
feathers  are  black,  edged  with  a  pale  red:  the 
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CtASslI.     SNOW  BUNTING.  47* 

bastard  wing,  ami  tlie  outmost  sccoiulary  fea- 
thers are  of  the  same  color  uith  the  quil  fea- 
thers: the  rest  of  them,  together  with  the 
coverts,  are  entirely,  white,  furming  one  large 
bed  of  white.  The  legs,  feet  ami  claws  are 
black;  the  hind  toe  is  very  long',  like  that  of 
a  lark,  but  not  so  strait. 

This  is  their  sutniner  tirees.  Against  the  Snow 
rigorous  season,  they  become  white  on  their 
head,  neck,  and  whole  undtr  side:  great  part 
of  their  wings  and  the  rump  assume  the  same 
color;  but  the  back  and  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  remain  black:  Linmtiis,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  species,  says  that  they  vary 
according  to  age  and  season.  In  this  state  they 
are  called  in  ScolUtnd,  Suowflakes,  from  their 
appearance  in  hard  weather  and  in  deep  snows.. 
They  arrive  in  that  season  among  the  Cheviot 
hills,  and  in  the  Jligk.'aiidi  in  amazing  flocks. 
A  few  breed  in  the  last  on  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  same  places  with  tift  Ptar- 
migans: but  the  greatest  numbers  migrate 
from  the  extreme  north.  They  first  appear  id 
the  Shetland  islands,  then  in  the  Oikiiicf,  and 
multitudes  of  them  often  fall,  wearied  with 
their  flight,  on  vessels  in  the  Penltaiid  Firtlu 
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Their  appearance  is  a  certain  fore-runner  of 
hard  weather,  ami  storms  of  snow,  teing  driven 
by  the  cold  from  their  common  retreate.  Thwr 
progress  southward  is  probablj-  thus;  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Greenland,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Lap- 
land. Alps,  Scandinavia,  Iceland,  the  Ferroe 
isles,  Slietland,  Orknies,  Scoltmid,  and  the  Cke~ 
viot  hills.  They  visit  at  that  season  all  parti 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Sibin'a.*  They  arrive  lean  and  return 
fat.  In  Austria  they  are  canpht  and  fed  with 
millet,  and,  like  the  Ortolan,  grow  eiccssiyely 
fat.  In  their  flights,  they  keep  very  close  to 
each  other,  mingle  most  confnsedly  together; 
and  fling  thcmBelves  collectively  into  the  form 
of  a  ball,  at  which  instant  the  fowler  makei 
great  havoke  among  them. 

•  Ktam.  Austria,  372.     Belfi  Traveh, 


CtA..  a  MOUNTAIN  fitJNTING. 


EiDb«risainoiiUn>.  E.  cine- 
Tea  tublus  flii*escente-uiu 
dulatB,  capile  caslaix-o, 
froDle  saluraliore,  gula 
Bll)a,r«clricibu»  Iribu^  ex. 
timtf  albis.  Lalh.  iiid.  om, 
SOS.  id.  Sgn.  iii.  165. 


Rmbcriza  MoDlana.     Gih.s.  Mann- 
Lin.  887.  tain. 

Lesst-r  Mountsiii.fiticlf,  or 
Braml)lmK.;Vl/.orn.255. 

JUt»r/<jn  Norlhampt.    4451 
lab.  13  Jig.  3. 

Br.  Zool.  11  J. 


VV  E  are  obliged  to  borrow  the  following  de- 
tcription  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Johnson 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Rat);  having  never  seen 
the  bird.  Mr.  Ray  suepected  that  it  was  only 
a  varietj  of  the  Tawny  Bunting,  but  Mr. 
Alorloii,  having  frequent  opportunity  of  eia- 
mining  this  species,  proves  it  to  be  a  distinct 
Itind. 

According  to  Mr.  Johnson,  its  bill  is  short,  Deicriptioa, 
thick,  and  strong:  black  at  the  point,  ti.e  rest 
yellow.  The  forehead  is  of  a  dark  chesnut; 
the  bind  part  'of  the  head  and  cheeks  of  a 
lighter;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
back  are  ash-colored:  the  latter  more  spotted 
with  black ;  the  throat  is  white ;  the  breast  and 
belly  waved  with  flame  color  ;  at  the  setting 
.on  of  the  wing,  grey;  the  first  five  feathers  of 
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the  wiDg  are  of  a  bisckiih  brown,  the  rest 
vhite  with  the  point  of  each  dashed  with 
brown;  the  three  oatmort  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  white,  the  rest  dark  brown ;  the  feet  black ; 
the  hind  claw  as  long  again  as  any  of  the  rett. 
,The  hieitt  of  the  female  is  of  a  darker  color 
than  that  of  the  male.  The  apecies,  bj  the 
■bore-mentioned  writer's  acconnt,  it  found  bi 
Yorkshire  and  Northamptonshire, 
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GENUS  XXIII.    FINCH. 

Bill  perfectly  conic,  slender  towardi  the  end, 

and  sharp- pointed. 


FringilU  CardoHis.   Fr.  rt. 

U  Chardonnerel.    Urmon  I .  Gold. 

migibus  antror^um  luleis, 

av.  iii.  53.     Ilist.  (Coit. 

filimairamaculaia,  reclri- 

IT.  187.  Pt,  Enl.4.t.  I, 

cibus  iluabus,  Fxiimis  me. 

CardelliDO.  Zinan.  59. 

djo  reliquisque  apke  albiH. 

Frin^illa  Carduelis.     Gm. 

Lath.  ind.  orn.  4i9.   id. 

Lin.  g03. 

5j/».  iii.  28t. 

Stiglilza.    Faun.  Sum.  tp. 

Belon  or.  353. 

438. 

Carduelis.  Geiner  an.  5K. 

Sliglitz.  Br.  S57.    Scopoli\ 

Mdr.  av.  ii.  319. 

Nc.iU. 

Carddli.     Otina,  10. 

Sliglitz.  Kram.  385.     Dii. 

Goldfiiiub,   ur  Thisllelinch. 

tellinck.  I'riieh.  L  1. 

mt.  orn.  25d. 

Dr.Zool.lOS.  plaleV.  f.  I. 

RaU  f^.  av.  8S. 

Jrcl.  Zool.  ii.  73. 

J.  HIS  is  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hard  billed  Detcriptioi 
small  birds;  whether  we  consider  its  colors, 
the  elegance  of  its  form,  or  the  music  of  its 
note.  The  bill  is  white,  tipt  with  black,  the 
base  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  rich  scarlet 
feathers:  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  to  the 
eyes  is  a  black  Hue;  the  cheeks  are  white;  the 
top  of  the  head  black,  and  the  white  on  th« 
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cheehs  is  bounded  almost  to  the  forepart  of  the 
neck  with  black;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  ia 
white;  the  back,  rump,  and  bivast,  are  of  a 
6ne  jiale  tawny  brown,  lig:htrst  on  the  two 
last:  the  belly  is  white  ;  tht-  covert  feathers  of 
the  wings,  in  the  in^ile,  are  black:  the  quil 
feathers  black,  marked  in  iheir  n^id  He  with  a 
beautiful  yellow;  the  tips  white:  the  tail  is 
black,  but  roost  of  the  ffathers  marked  near 
their  eads  with  a  white  spot:  the  legs  are 
white. 

The  female  is  thus  distinguished  front  the 
male:  the  feathers  at  the  end  of  the  bill  are 
brown;  those  in  the  male  bl;ick:  the  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  brown;  and  the  black 
and  yellow  in  the  wings  are  less  brilliant.  The 
young  bird,  before  it  moults,  is  grey  on  the 
head;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Ihu  bird- 
catchers  a  grei)  paU: 

Their  note  is  very  sweet,  and  they  are  much 
esteemed  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  their 
great  docility.  Towards  winter  they  assemble 
in  flocks,  and  feed  on  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  those  of  the  thistle.  They  are 
fond  of  orchards;  and  frequently  build  in  aa 
apple  or  pear  tree :  their  nest  is  very  elegantijjt 
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formed  of  fiue  moss,  )ivt.>i -worts,  snd  bents  on 
the  outGiiie;  lined  Gm  witS  wool  and  liair, 
and  then  with  the  ^obIid  or  cotton  of  the 
•allow,  They  lay  five  white  eggs,  marked 
with  deep  purple  ^pnts  on  the  upper  end- 

This  bird  seems  to  have  betii  ilip  xe^^f^T** 
t^  Aristotle;  being  the  only  one  that  we  Itnow 
of,  that  could  be  dbtingnished  by  a  go'dm 
fillet  round  its  head,  feeding  on  the  eeeds  of 
prkkl}j  plants.  The  very  ingenious  tratislatorf 
<(f  Virgil's  eclogues  and  georgics,  gives  the 
name  of  this  biid  to  the  acalanthis  or  acqnlhis: 

LitjUiraijue  alitfonen  TfBOuanf,  acniUhiila  duiai, 

111  our  account  wf  the  Jf'ilcu«n  of  the  aa- 
tients,  p.  191  of  the  forin<'r  edition,  we  followed 
his  opinion;  but  having  since  met  with  a  paa^ 
sage  in  An'sloKf  that  clearly  proves  that  acan' 
this  could  not  be  used  in  that  sense,  we  hep, 
that,  till  we  can  discover  what  it  really  is,  the 
word  may  be  rendered  linnft:  since  it  is  im- 
possible the  philosopher  could  distinguish  a 
bird  of  such  striking  and  brilliant  colors  as  the 

*  Which  lip  j^larts  among  th<>  ina^o^i-ya.  Scatigcr 
mds  (be  word  ft^D^rgif,  which  has  na  mt^aniug;  neither 
do«s  the  critic  hupporl  his  alteralioa  with  an;  rea^uns. 
Uitt.  an.  837, 

t  Dr.  Mart  I' n 
1 
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'  goldfinch,  by  the  epithet  nanxe^t,  or  bid  co- 
lored; and  as  he  celebratei  his  acoR/Atr  for  a 
fine  note,  ^in,  fj,  m  x»}W{i£>  'x**^*  both  chaiM- 
ters  will  suit  the  linnet,'  htiag  a  bird  ai  re- 
markable for  the  sweetness  of  its  note,  aa  for 
the  plainness  of  its  plumage. 

The  Goldfinch  comes  into  Itafy  in  JpHt, 
builds  in  rocks,  and  migratea  in  October  and 
November. 
Far.  A.  There  is  a  variety  of  goldfinch,  which  i^ 
""''''  '  perhaps,  not  taken  above  once  in  two  or  tinea 
years,  which  is  called  by  the  Londm  titi- 
catchers  a  dieverel,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  concludes  its  jerk :  when  this  sort  is  taken,  it 
sells  at  a  very  high  price :  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  sort  by  a  white  streak,  or  by 
two,  and  sometimes  three  white  spots  under  tiia 
throat. 


Clasb  II. 


CHAFFINCH. 
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FririgillA  Ccelfbs.  Fr.  irto. 
bat  Digris,  remigibui  u> 
trinqne  albis,  tribus  primis 
iiDinaculalis,  rectricibus 
duabusobliqiiealbis.XafA. 
iad,  orn,  437.  id.  Si/n.  iii. 
357.  id.  Sup.  I.  10^. 

he  Pinson.  Beloti  av.  371. 

Fringilla.  Geinerao.  337. 

jfldr,  OB,  ti.  356. 

Olitia.  31. 


tru.  I 


I.  S53. 


Rail  ii/n.  ob.  88. 
Fringuello.  Zinan.  01, 


I^Piiifon.  Bih: 

148.  Ilift.d'oi 

PL  Enl.  54.  t. 
Schinkoiilz.    Scopoti.  Ko. 

217. 
Fringilla  ciclebi.  Gm.Lin. 

901. 
Fiiicke,    Bufiucke.     Fuhh. 

Siiee.  tp.  438. 
Buctilinck       (Beacbfinch) 

Fritch.  i.  1, 
Fi.ik.;.      Kram.  367. 
BuBlike.   £r.  253. 
Cr.Soo/.  108.  plate  V.f.S. 

3.   Ariil.Zool.  ii.  71, 


..iii.a.Cftaj 
109, 


JLHIS  species  entertains  ds  agreeably  with  its 
•ong  very  early  in  the  year,  but  towarde  the 
latter  end  of  Eummer  assumes  a  chirping  i.cte: 
both  sexes  continue  with  us  the  whole  year. 
"What  is  very  singular  in  Sweden,  the  females 
quit  the  country  in  September,  migrating  in 
flocki  into  Holland,  leaving  their  mates  be- 
hind; in  the  spring  they  return."  In  Hamp- 
shire M.  White  has  observed  something  of  this 
kind;   namely,   vast  flocks  uf  females  with 

*  Amxn.  acail.  ii.  42.  it,  595. 


scarcely  any  miiles  among  them.  Their  nett 
ia  almost  as  elegantly  eunstructed  as  that  of  the 
goldfinch,  and  of  much  the  came  materials, 
only  the  in^iJe  has  the  addition  of  Eoine  large 
featherg.  They  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  doll 
white  color,  liuged  and  spoited  with  deep 
purple. 
Detertplhtt.  The  bill  is  of  a  pale  blue,  the  tip  black;  the 
feathers  on  the  forehead  black;  the  crown  of 
the  head,  the  hind  part  and  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a  bluish  grey  ;  the  space  above  the 
eyes,  the  chechs,  throat,  and  forepart  of  the 
neck,  are  red ;  the  sides  and  belly  white,  tinged 
with  red;  the  upper  part  of  the  hack  is  of  a 
deep  tawny  color;  the  lower  part  and  rump 
green;  the  coverts  on  the  yery  lidge  of  the 
wing  black  and  grey;  beneath  ihera  is  a  targe 
white  spot;  the  bastard  wing  and  first  greater 
coverts  black,  the  rest  tipt  with  white;  the 
quit  feathers  black;  their  exterior  ndes  edged 
with  pate  yellow:  their  inner  and  outward 
webs  white  on  their  lower  part,  so  as  to  form 
a  third  white  line  acioss  the  wing;  the  tail  Is 
black,  except  the  outmost  feather,  which  is 
marked  obliquely  with  a  white  line  froiQ  top 
to  bottom,  and  the  next  which  has  a  whit* 
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Class  11.  BRAMBLING  FINCH. 
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spot  on  the  end  of  the  inner  web;  the  legs  are 
(JuBky.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  very 
dull:  it  entirely  wants  the  red  on  the  breast 
and  other  parts:  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  are  of  a  dirty  green;  and  the  belly 
and  breast  of  a  dirty  vhite;  the  wings  and 
tail  marked  much  like  those  of  the  male. 

It  arrives  in  Itali)  in  April,  and  departs  in 
OUoberi  but  many  winter  there. 


FringilU  nioniirnngitla.  Fr. 
nigra  pciiaiti  rufo  margi. 
oalis,  subtus  uropygioque 
alba,  jiiKulo  ppctoreqtte 
rufeBceatibus,  rcctricibun 
lateralibtis  nigricaiitibuB, 
nla%  alba  marguiaUg. 
LM.  ind.  om. 
6>n.iii.261. 

LeMontain.   Belonav.y7%. 

Montirringilla     montana. 
Geiner  ae.  388. 

Mdr.  av.  ii.  358. 

PVioguello  moQiaiiina.  0/ina, 

Bramble, 
I.  »54. 


La     I'in^  sn     ifArdfnnM.  S.  Bramb^ 

Brmunav.\i\.lSb.HittJ'"S- 

d-ois.  iv.  ia4.     /'/.  £"/. 

54.  f.  4. 
Frineilla       Monti  fringj  11*. 

Gm,  Lin.  9(W. 
Pinosch.  Scopoti,  No.  1\fl. 
439.    id.     Norquiiit.  Faun.  Suae.  tp. 

233. 
ifJC.  372.      Qui.-ker,   Bosinkeos  l\ort. 

UnKP,   Akrrlan.     Brun. 

ni<:h  'ihh. 
NicoHitz,  Mocker,  Pieiick. 

en.      Kram.  367. 
livTgfiac\L(MoaMa\u&nih). 

Frinh.  i.  3. 
Br.  Zaol.  108.  plate  V.  t. 


Brambling.  Wil. 


i/loiintaia.6nch.Raiityn.ao.88.     4.  Jrcl. 


:ooi.  u.  71, 


This  bird  is  not 


very    common    in   these  Desaiptiuu 


BRAMBLING  FINCH.  Class  II. 

islands.  It  is  superior  in  size  to  the  chaffinch : 
the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  gloggy  black,  slight- 
ly edged  with  a  yellowish  brown;  tlie  feathers 
of  the  back  are  of  the  same  colors,  but  the 
edges  more  deeply  bordered  with  brown;  the 
chin,  throat,  and  breast,  are  of  an  orange  co- 
lor; the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  of  the  same 
color,  but  those  incumbent  on  the  quil  feathers 
barred  with  black,  tipt  with  orange;  the  finer 
coverts  at  the  base  of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine 
yellow;  the  quil  feathers  are  dusky;  but  their 
exterior  sides  edged  with  yellow;  the  tail  is  a 
little  forked;  the  exterior  web  of  the  outmost 
feather  is  white,  the  others  black,  except  the 
two  middle,  which  are  edged  and  tipt  vith 
ash  color. 

It  migrates  in  ffaly,  and  takes  its  departure 
later  than  the  chaffinch. 


FringilU  ilomeslica.  Fr.  re- 
mi  gib  iis  r^elricibuique 
fuscis,  curpore  griseo  ni- 
groque,  (iscia  aUrum  allia 
■oliUria.  Lath.  ind.  orn, 
4J3.  id.Sun.  iii.  2*8.  id. 
Sap.  163. 

Le  Muiiiuau,  Paisse,  ou 
Moisson.     Belon  an.  361. 

P&sser.   Getner  av.  G43. 

Aldr.  00.  ii.  246. 

Paisera  noslrate,  OUna,  42. 

The  Huua«..9parrow.  tPU. 
orn,  249. 


KaiijjfB.  OD.  80. 

Le  Muiaeau  franc.  Bri$ion 

(tii.iii.  71.  y/i'if.  (f 0M.iii. 

474.  P/.  fi»ii.  6.  f.  1.  55. 

f.  1. 
FringilU  duraestica.     Gm. 

Lin.  325. 
Tatdng,  Granpaif.     Fattn. 

Suee.  tp.  242. 
Dani'f  Graac.Spurre.  Nor. 

veg.  IIuus-Kald.  fir.  294. 
Hau»spa(z.     Kram.  38S. 
Grabeli.  Scopoli^No.'iVi. 
Br.   Zool.   ii.   300.     Arct. 

Zuol.  ii.  73. 


4.  Sparrow. 


XHE  bill  of  the  male  is  blacJi;  the  crown  Description 
of  the  head  f  rey ;  under  each  eye  is  a  black 
tpot,  and  above  the  corner  a  broad  bright  bay 
mark,  which  surrounds  the  hind  part  of  the 
head;  the  cheeks  are  white;  the  chin  and 
under  eide  of  the  ueck  arc  black;  the  latter 
edged  with  white;  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white; 
the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  bright 
bay;  the  last  row  black,  ttpt  with  white;  the 
great  coverts  black,  outwardly  edged  with 
red;  the  quil  feathers  the  sanie;  the  back 
spotted  with  red  and  black;  the  tail  dusky. 
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488  SPARROW  FINCH.      Ciasi  U. 

The  lower  mandtbte  uf  the  bill  of  the  femall 
ig  while:  beyond  eacli  eye  is  a  Hue  of  white; 
the  head  and  whole  upper  part  are  brown, 
only  on  the  back  are  a  few  black  Fpuls;  the 
black  and  white  marke  on  the  wings  are  ob- 
scure: the  lower  side  of  the  body  is  a  dirt j 
white. 

Sparrows  are  proverbially  sulaciouB;  they 
breed  early  in  the  Fprln^,  make  their  neiti 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  holes  of  walli^ 
and  very  often  in  the  nests  of  the  mnrtin,  after 
expelling  the  owner.  I.iiuneua  tcUs  os  (a  tale  ■ 
from  Aibertus  Magnus)  that  this  insult  does  not 
passunrevenged;  the  injured  martin  assemble! 
its  companions,  who  assist  in  plaistertDg-  op 
the  entrance  with  dirt ;  then  fly  away,  twitter^ 
ing  in  triumph,  and  leave  the  invader  to  periA 
miserably.  They  will  often  breed  in  plumb- 
trees  and  apple-trees,  in  old  rooks'  nests,  and 
in  the  forks  of  boughs  beneath  thi-m. 

They  remain  in  Italy  the  whole  year,  ami 
breed  thrice. 


ClashII.  TREE  SPARROW  FINCH.    48tf 


FriiigilU  monUnii.  Fr.  remi. 
pibus  rfclricibuMjiie  riiicis, 
corpcirtr  griseu  tii^ruqne, 
aluram  fascia  alba  gf  mina. 
Liith.  ind.  orn.  433.  id. 
S^n.  iii.  10%  id.  Hup.  i. 
163. 

Passenous.  Getner  av.  65S. 

Mdf.  av.  ii.  sat. 

O/tito,  48. 

Wa.  orn.  552. 

Rati  fjn.  av.  87. 

Edx,  ito.  260. 

Le  Hoiuvau  de  Montagne, 


Tn.81. 


Pasier  monlaniu.    Dm-  j 

ton  av.  lii.  7a.  ] 

Le  Friqupt.  ///»r.  i^u».480. 

Pi.Enl.%67.f.  1. 
Passe  rcMuiilaii.i.. 
FririgilU    m.-iitaiio. 

Li>,.  6-25. 
foHw.  Shbc,  <;j.  213. 
Scopoli,  No.  221. 
Skuv.Sj^^urrt^.£JrunnicA267. 
F(Id'{<a:z,  KobrspHiz, 

Ktaui  370.    JVf.eA.  t.  1. 
Br.  Z.wl.  109.  Jrct.  Zool. 

ii.  68. 


XhIS  species  is  inrerior  in  size  to  the  com- Detcription. 
moll  Bparrow.  The  bill  is  thick  and  black  ;  tlie 
crown  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  " 
the  lesser  coverls  of  the  wings  are  of  a  bright 
bay:  the  two  first  plain,  the  last  spotted  with 
black :  the  ctuii  blacli ;  the  checks  and  sides  of 
the  head  white,  marked  with  a  great  black 
spot  heneatli  each  ear;  the  brriist  and  belly  of 
a  dirty  wliitc;  just  above  the  greater  coverts  is 
a  row  of  feathers  black  edged  with  white;  the 
greater  Coverts   are   black    edged  with  rust 
color;   the  quil  feathers  dusky,  edged 
1  iiv 


Clasi  II. 

pale  red ;  the  lower  pait  of  the  back  of  an  oliTe 
brown;  the  tail  brown:  the  legs  straw  color. 

These  birds  are  very  common  in  Lincoln- 
shire j  are  conversant  among  trees,  and  collect 
like  the  common  kind  in  great  flocks.  ^m 

They  winter  in  //ali/.  ^^ 


FringillaSpinus.  Fr.  remigi.  I^S^riii.  Brhionav.ui,8S. 

bii4   media  luleis,  primis  he  Taria.    Hist,  d'ois.   if, 

qualuor  imraacdalm,  rpc.  Ml.  PI.  En/. 483.  f.  S. 

tricibus  basi  flafis   a^iice  Fringilla  Spinus,  Gm.lAn. 

nigrig.     Lath,  ind,    orn.  D14. 

452.  id.  Syn.  iii.  289.  id.  SisU,    Groniaka.       Fm». 


Sup. 
Behn  tro.  534. 
Acanthis,  Spinus,  l.iguriuQS. 

Geiner  av.  1. 
Mdr.  an.  ii.  352. 
Jvucariiio.  OlinOj  17, 
mi.  orn.  261. 
Raiiiijii.  av.  SI. 


Suec.  sp.  237. 
Sisgen.  BruHnfcA,  2(J1. 
Zi^isel,  ZeUerl.  Kram.  396. 

l-yiick.    i.   2.      ScopoU. 

No.  212. 
Br.  Zool.    109.    pUte  V. 

Arct.  Zool.  ii.  74. 


Description  ^HK  head  of  the  male  is  black;  the  neck 
and  back  green;  but  the  shufts  on  the  lattet 
are  black;  the  rump  is  of  a  greenish  yellow; 
the  throat  and  breast  the  same;  the  belly 
white;  the  vent-feathers  yellowish,  marked 
with  oblong  dusky  spots  in  the  middle;  the 
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Class  II.       SISKIN  FINCH. 
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pinion  quil  feather  is  ilusky  edged  with  green; 
the  outward  webs  of  the  nine  next  qui!  fea- 
thers are  green;  the  green  pari  is  widened  by 
degrees  in  every  feather,  till  in  the  last  it 
tabeB  up  half  the  length ;  from  the  tenth  almost 
the  lower  half  of  each  feather  is  yellow,  the 
upper  blach  ;  the  exterior  coverts  of  the  wings 
are  black;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  black;  the  rest  above  half  way  are  of  a 
most  lovely  yellow,  with  black  tips.  The  colors 
of  the  female  are  paler;  her  throat  and  sides 
are  white  spotted  with  brown;  the  head  and 
back  are  of  a  greenish  ash-color,  marked  also 
with  brown. 

Mr.  Williighby  tells  us,  that  this  is  a  song 
bird:  that  in  Sussex  it  is  called  the  barleif-bij-d, 
because  it  comes  to  Ihein  in  barley-seed  time. 
We  are  informed  that  it  visits  these  islands  at 
very  uncertain  periods,  like  the  grosbeak,  &c. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  bird  shops  m  Lon- 
don, and  being  rather  a  scarce  bird,  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  merit  of  its  song  de- 
«rvcs:  it  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  the 
Aberdavine.  The  bird  catchers  have  a  notion 
that  it  CMnes  out  of  Russia.     Dr.  Kramer*  in- 

IV  **  •  Kramer  clench  368. 


forms  us,  that  it  conceals  its  nest  with  ^rest 
art,  and  that  no  one  could  discover  it,  though 
there  are  iiiBiute  numbers  of  young  birds  in 
the  woods  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Daiuihc,  that 
seem  just  to  hare  taken  flight. 

In  Italy  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  highest 
woods  of  the  Alps,  and  migrates  in  flocks  i^ 
October.  M 


7.  lAtmet.  FringillaLinola.  Fr.  fmco. 
castani'S,  subiu^i  albida,  Ta. 
RCia  alarum  longitndiiiali 
alba,  rectricibua  niKriii, 
marginibus  unilique  albis. 
Lath.  ind.  orn.  -157.  id. 
Syn.  iii.  302. 
Fringilla  Linota.  Gm.  Lin. 
Die. 


Liitari.i,  Ili'tiHing,  Schoft. 
lin^,  Flackliti.  Geifur 
fia.  591). 

Hif!  fling.     Friich.  i.  9. 

Aldr.  aa.  ii.  359. 

tru.  om.  258. 

Rati  nj/n.  av.  OO. 

Fanfllo.   Ziann.  Bl. 

La  Linultc.  lirissonav.Ui. 
Belon  ao.  350.  131.    Ilisl.  ifoia.  it.  58. 

PL  Ell   lai.  f.  1. 

Br.  Zool.  110. 

Detcriplian.  X  HE  bill  of  this  species  is  dnsky,  but  in  the 
selling  assumes  a  bluish  cast;  the  feathers  on 
the  head  are  black  edged  with  ash-color;  the 
sides  of  the  neck  deep  ash-color;  the  throat 
marked  in  the  middle  with  a  brown  tine, 
bounded  on  each  side  with  a  white  one;  the 
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Class  II.       LINNET  FINCH. 


back  black  bordered  with  rrddhh  brown;  the 
bottom  of  the  breast  is  of  a  fine  blood  red, 
which  heigtileiis  in  color  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances; the  hclly  white;  tlie  vent  feathers  yel- 
lowish :  tlie  sirles  under  the  wings  spotted  with 
brown;  the  qui!  feathers  are  dusky:  the  lowet 
part  of  the  nine  first  are  white;  the  coverts  in- 
cumbent on  them  black;  the  others  of  a  red- 
dish brown;  the  lowest  order  tipt  with  a  paler 
color;  the  tail  is  a  little  forked,  of  a  brown 
color,  edged  with  white;  the  two  middle  fea- 
thers excepted,  which  are  bordered  with  dull 
red.  The  females  and  yomig  birds  want  the 
red  spot  on  the  breast;  in  Hen  of  that,  their 
breasts  are  marked  with  short  streaks  of  brown 
pointing  downwards;  the  females  have  also 
less  white  in  their  wings. 

These  birds  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
song;  they  feed  on  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
which  they  peel  before  they  eat;  the  seed  of 
the  Unum  or  flax  is  their  favorite  food,  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  linnet  tribe. 

They  breed  among  furze  and  white  thorn; 
the  outside  of  their  nest  is  made  » ith  moss  and 
bentSf  and  lined  with  wool  and  hair.     T 


lay  five  whitish  eggs,  spotted  like  those  of  tiM 
goldfiach. 


».tud 

FringilU  cannabioa.  Fr,  fus- 

Brw/onar.  in.135.  ///f/. 

htuded. 

co-casUnea,  subtus  aiba- 

rf-ow.iT.SS.  P/.En/.iSS. 

rufesc^ns,    fascia  alaram 

/■«• 

longilu^inali  alba,  macula 

Fringilla  canoabiiia.    Gm. 

lerlicis  pecloreque  rDbris. 

Lin.  915. 

Lalh.  hid.  ortt.  458.    id. 

Scopoli,  Na.  2t9.               , 

Sgn.  iii.  304.  id.  Sup.  i. 

Hampling.  Fuiiji.  Siiee.  m 

167.  id.  Sup.  ii.  209. 

2-10.                                ■ 

Unaria  rubra.     Gesner  av. 

Torn.IrisL.B<-unni<.A,a« 

5St. 

Hi>utSvrl,lUm[iymg.  Kram 

Fauello  marino.     Aidr.  nr.. 

3C8. 

ii.  360. 

Uliit  Hanfling  CUIttodylii 

Jl'it.  orn.  260. 

nel).  /"rr.J..  i.  9.         ' 

Haiis^n.av.  91. 

Br.Zool.  110.  Ard.Zoai 

La  grand  Linolte  Jes  tignes. 

ii.  ea                      J 

Deitrfylion  ThIS  bird  is  less  than  the  former;  on  the 
forehead  is  a  blood  colored  spot ;  the  rest  of  the 
head  and  the  neck  are  of  an  ash-color;  the 
breast  is  tinged  with  a  6ne  rose  color;  the 
back,  scapular  feathers,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  of  a  bright  reddish  brown;  the  first 
qui!  feather  is  entirely  black ;  the  exterior  and 
interior  edges  of  the  eight  following  are  white, 
which  forms  a  bar  of  that  color  on  the  wing*. 


CLAfs  II.  RED  HEADED  FINCH.       4«5 

e?eD  wlien  closed;  the  sides  are  yellow;  the 
middle  o(  the  belly  white ;  the  tail,  like  that  of 
the  former,  is  forked,  of  a  dusky  color,  edged 
on  both  Bides  with  white,  which  is  broadest  on 
the  iiiiier  webs.  The  head  of  the  female  is  ash 
color,  spotted  with  black;  the  back  and  sca- 
pulars are  of  a  dull  brownish  red;  and  the 
breast  and  sides  of  a  dirty  yellow,  streaked 
with  dusky  lines.  It  is  a  common  fraud  in  the 
bird  shops  in  London,  when  a  male  bird  is 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  a  red  breast, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  bird,  to  stain  or  paint  the 
feathers,  so  that  the  deceit  is  not  easily  disco- 
vered, without  at  lest  close  inspection. 

These  birds  arc  frequent  on  our  sea-coasts; 
and  are  often  taken  lajlight  time  near  London, 
It  is  a  familiar  bird,  and  is  chearful  in  five 
minutes  after  it  is  caught. 

It  leaves  /lalj/  in  flocks  in  SejUcmber  and 
October. 


9.  Lets  Red  Friiigilla  Lim 
Meaaea,  gristoque    varia,     subiii: 

atbo.rurL'Scens,  fascia  al.i. 
Tumduplici  aIbida,Terlii:c 
peelorpqiie  rubris.    Liiith. 
ind.    orn.    458.    id.    S_,p,. 
iii.  305.  id.  Sup.  i.  167. 
Wil.  orn.  280. 
JIaiV  ijrn.  av.  01. 
La  petite  LinoHc  dcs  Tij^-nes. 
BriMonav.Wi.  138. 


fusro     Le  Pterin,    §Utt.  ttou.  ir. 

«lfl.  W,  Enl.  161.  f.  3. 
friiii;,llal,iuorM.C/n./,,„. 

917. 
Grariska.    Faun,  Huec.  >p. 

211. 
Grasti,  M.MZ.is(  I^Tschot. 

wherl,    JiCf-H'n.  368. 
Iluih|)1n1tr-e       SlaeiiQing. 

r,^.A.  i.  10. 


Deteription.  ThIS  is  the  lest  of  tlie  genus,  being  scarcely 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding'.  lis  bill  is  dusky, 
but  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  yLllow;  the 
forehead  or  nam  cut  cJ  with  a  lich  shining  spot 
of  a  purplish  red;  the  breast  is  of  ihe  g.iiue 
color,  but  not  so  liright ;  yet,  in  the  breasts  of 
8ome,  we  have  found  the  red  wanting:  the 
belly  is  white;  the  back  dusky,  edged  with 
reddish  brown;  the  sides  in  some  yellowish,  in 
others  ash  color,  but  both  marlfed  with  tiarrow 
dusky  lines;  the  quil  feathers,  and  thosi?  of  I'le 
tail,  are  dusky,  bordered  with  dirty  wlulc;  the 
coverts  dusky,  edged  with  whitr,  so  as  lo  form 
two  transverse  liaei  of  that  color.  The  spot  on 
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the  forehead  of  the  female  is  of  a  safiirqn  co^r| 
the  legs  are  dusky.  , 

We  haye  seeif  the  nest  of  this  species  oi|  ai| 
alder  stump  near  a  brooks  between  two  of 
three  feet  from  the  ground:  it  was  made  oi| 
the  outside  with  dried  stalks  of  grass  and  other 

plants,  and  here  and  there  a  little  wopl,  thq 
lu^i^vConMSted  of  hair  and  a  few  feathers:  thf 
kkd  was  sitting  on*  four  eggs  of  a  pale  MoiA 
^Mttj  thickly  sprinkled  near  the  blunt  ep^ 
with  small  reddish  spots,  and  was  so  tenacioof 
of  her  nest,  as  ta  suffer  us  to  take  her  0£P  wln{t 
imr  hand,  and  we  found  that  after  we  h^d  rcr 
leased  her  she  would  not  forsake  it. 

This  seems  to  be  the  species  known  abou| 
London  under  the  pame  of  slpne  redpoll:  \%  ff 
gregarious. 


9* 


10.  taUe.  Fringllla  LiDaria.  ff.  Fr.  su. 
pravaria,  subtus  rufescens, 
abdoQiiuu  albiilo,  superci. 
liU  fasciaque  alarum  ru. 
fescentibus,  vcrtice  urupy. 
gioqat  I'ubris.  Jjilh.  iitd, 
orn.459.  id.  Si/n.  id.  307. 

LePtcavtrel?  Buionav,  35S, 

mi.  orn.  2B1. 

Rati  st/n.  ai}.  91. 


Faoello  deU'Aqnila.  OUnm. 


Linaria  montana.  Linarra 
DiiDima. La  petite LiDotle, 
on  le  Cabaret.  Britson 
av.  iii.  142.  Hist.  tPois. 
lY.  76.  PI.  Eni.  485.  f.  2. 

Linaria  fera  saiatilis.JC/etit. 
hist.  av.  S3. 

Br.  Zool.  111.  Arct.Zt 


..  70. 


XHIS  is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  hilly  parts  of 
our  country,  as  Mr.  WiUughby  informs  ub.  He 
says  it  is  twice  the  Eize  of  the  last  species;  that 
the  color  of  the  head  and  back  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  common  linnet:  that  the  feathers 
on  the  throat  and  breast  are  black  edged  with 
white;  and  that  the  rump  is  of  a  rich  scarlet 
or  orange  tawny  color;  that  the  edges  of  the 
middle  quil  feathers  are  white,  as  are  the  tipi 
of  those  of  the  second  row;  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  of  a  uniform  dusky  color; 
the  others  edged  with  white.  This  species  is 
taken  in  the  flight  season  near  London  with 
the  limiets;  it  is  there  called  a  Twite.  The 
birds  we  examined  differed  in  some  particnlan 


* 
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from  Mr.  Wiiliiglibii^s  ilcscription.  In  size  they  Hetcn'piio 
were  rather  inferior  to  the  common  linnet,  and 
of  a  more  taper  make;  their  bills  short,  and 
entirely  yellow ;  the  head  cincreoUB  and  black ; 
above  each  eye  was  a  spot  of  pale  brown  ;  the 
back  rusty,  spotted  with  black;  the  coverts  of 
the  tail  of  a  rich  scarlet:  the  tips  of  the 
greater  coverts  of  the  wings,  white;  the  pri- 
maries dusky;  the  inner  sides  white;  the  tail 
dusky,  and  ail  but  the  two  middle  feathers 
were  edged  with  white.  The  female  wants  the 
red  mark  on  the  rump. 

These  birds  take  their  name  from  their  note, 

which  has  no  music  in  it :  it  is  a  familiar  bird, 

and  more  easily  tamed  than  the  common  linnet. 

We  believe  it  breeds  only  in  the  Northern 

parts  of  our  island. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
the  Canary  bird,*  which  is  of  the  finch  tribe.  Canory 
It  was  originally  peculiar  to  those  isles,  to  " 
which  it  owes  its  name;  the  same  that  were 
known  to  the  antients  by  the  addition  of  the 
fortunate.  The  happy  temperament  of  the  air; 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  ground  in 

•  Wil.  orn.  262.    RaiiS^n.  av.  91.    Serin  d(S  Cans. 
I'la. Briison m.Wi.  184.  FriiigilU Cannru.  Gm.Lin.9i3. 


§iO  CANARY  BtRP.       C&Atktt: 

the  varieties  of  frbitB;'  fhe  'BprigMly  and 
chearfnl  dispoeition  of  the  inhabitants;'  and 
\h.p  harmony  atuing-  from  the  number  of  the 
birds  found  there,f  procured  thetn  that  rtH 
mantic  distinction.  Though  the  antients  cele- 
brate the  isle  of  Canaria  for  the  multitude  of 
birds^  they  have  not  mentioned  any  in  partt- 
cnlar.  It  is  probable  then,  that  our  species  wat 
not  introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  second 
discovery  of  these  ides,  which  was  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  We  are  uncertain  when  it 
first  made  its  appearance  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Seloiit  who  wrote  in  1555,  is  silent  id 
reapect  to  these  birds:  Gesner*  is  the  first  whd 
Mentions  thetn ;  and  Atdrovand  \\  spealis  of  them 

•  Fortunatie  insula  abundant  sua  sponle  genilii,  el 
$ubinde  aliit  super  atiii  inasceittibut  nihil  solicitos  alunt; 
befUiu$  quam  alia  iirbes  excullte.  Mela  de  sit.  orb.  iii.  17. 
He  Iheii  rt'lalts  Hit-  last  flow  of  niirih  anion:;  IliU  l.a 
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as  rarities;  lie  says  that  they  were  very  dear 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  attending  the 
bringing  them  from  so  distant  a  country,  and 
that  they  were  purchased  by  people  of  rank 
alone.  Olum*  says,  that  in  his  time  there  was 
a  degenerate  sort  found  on  the  isle  of  Elba,  off 
the  coast  of  Ifahj,  which  came  there  originally 
by  means  of  a  ship  bound  from  the  Ciuuiries  to 
Leghorn,  which  was  wrecked  on  that  island. 
We  once  saw  some  small  birds  brought  directly 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  that  we  suspect  to  be 
the  genuine  sort;  they  were  of  a  dull  green 
color,  but  as  they  did  not  sing,  we  supposed 
them  to  be  hens.  These  birds  will  produce 
with  the  goldfinch  and  linnet,  and  the  offspring 
is  called  a  mule-bird,  because^  like  that  ani- 
mal, it  proves  barren. 

They  are  still  foundf  on  the  same  spot  to 
which  we  were  first  indebted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  charming  songsters;  but  Ihey  are 
now  become  so  numerous  in  our  country,  that 
w((  are  under  no  necessity  of  crossing  the  ocean 
for  them. 


*  Olina  accel.  7. 

t  Glas's  hist,  tanary  Islci,  199. 
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GENUS  XXIV.    FLY-CATCHEa. 

BiLX.  flatted  at  the  base,  almost  triailgtilaf, 
notched  near  the  end  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, and  beset  with  bristles. 

ToKs  divided  to  their  origin. 


I.  SpcUtd,  Mnicicapa.  Grisola.  M.  sub. 

faicft  sabtua  albicans,  col. 

lo  ]oDgitDdinalit«r  tnacu- 

lato,     crisM     rafeBcente. 

iMlh.  ind.  orn.  467.  id, 

Sgn.  iii.  323. 
Stbparola.  Jtdr.iro.  ii.  331. 
A  mall  bird  without  a  uanip, 

like  the  S'opparv/d  of  At. 

drovand.  Wil.  orn.i\7. 
Ran  lyn.  ao.  TT. 


Zinaa.  46. 
The  Cobweb.  Morion  Hor^ 

Ihampl.  436. 
Le  Gobe-mouche,   Mnici. 

capa.  Brision  ac.  ii.  357. 

(ah.  35.  f.  3.  Uiat.  d'oU. 

iii.  517.     PI.  Enl.  666. 

f.  1. 


Mil 


cicapa    Grisola,     Gm- 


Zonl.  89.  plate  P.  4.  f. 
.   Arci.  Zoot.  ii.  83. 
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ones  withdraw  with  them  into  thick  woods, 
where  they  frolick  among  the  top  branches; 
frequently  dropping  from  the  boughs  quite 
perpendicularly  on  the  flies  that  sport  beneath, 
and  rising  again  in  the  same  direction.  They 
will  also  take  their  stand  on  the  top  of  some 
stake  or  post,  from  whence  they  spring  forth 
on  their  prey,  returning  still  to  the  same  stand 
for  many  times  together.  They  feed  also  on 
cherries,  of  which  they  seem  very  fond. 

The  head  is  large,  of  a  brownish  hue  spotted  Description 
obscurely  with  black ;  the  back  of  3  mouse 
color;  the  wings  and  tail  dusky;  the  interior 
edges  of  the  quil  feathers  edged  with  pale 
yellow;  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers  on  the  former  dusky;  the  throat 
and  sides  under  the  wings  are  dashed  with 
red;  the  bill  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  ridged 
in  the  middle,  and  round  the  base  are  several 
ahort  bristles;  the  inside  of  the  month  is  yel-' 
low;  the  legs  and  feet  short  and  black. 


SM         FIEP  FLY-CATCBEK.  Cum  H, 


Huicicapa  atricapitla.     M. 

'  nifCra,  tublus  fronIi>-que 
nacula  alarumqiie  spetula 
albisj.rectricibus  laterali- 
busextuEalbia.  Lath.ind. 
oTti.  467.  id.  S}/it.  in.  323. 

Alricapilla  sWe  GceJub. 
Atdr.  as.  U.  331. 

Cold  finch.     IVit.  (.rn.236. 

Jtaii  tgn,  od.  77, 

fdai.  30. 

Friicb.  i.  2?. 


Le  Traqoct  d'Angleterre. 

Kubetra  anglicana.  Brit- 

Moa  ao.  'in.  430.    Hitt., 

ftoii.  T.  aw. 
Meerschwartzpluffle.  JTriu 

mf  r  jiutl.  377. 
Muscicapa  AtricapilU.  ffm. 

Lin.  935. 
i^aun.  Suec.  No.  256.  lab. 

1.  103.  5./.  1. 
Cold-fincb.  Br.  Zool.  103. 

B.Jig.l.Jrcl.Zool.H.SS. 


DtnHption.  JLHIS  U  less  than  a  hedge  Bparrow.  The  bill 
and  lega  are  black;  the  forehead  white;  the 
headj  cheelis,  and  back  black;  the  coverts  of 
the  tail  spotted  Ttith  white;  the  coverts  of  the 
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body  are  of  diuky  brown;  the  white  in  the 
wings  is  less  conspicoous;  the  under  side  of  the 
body  is  of  a  dirty  white. 
It  is  fimnd  occarionally  in  diffsrent  parts  of 

England. 


St 
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SKY  LARK. 


c&Afin- 


GENUS  XXV.     LARK. 


1.  Skif. 


Bill  weak,  strait,  bending  towardB  the  punt. 
Nostrils  covered  with  feathers  or  bristles. 
Toxs  divided  to  their  origin ;  back  toe  armed 
with  a  long  and  strait  claw. 


Alada.  Arvensh.  A.  nigri. 
csnte  griseo-nifescente  et 
■Ibido  Tiria,  sublus  rufo. 
alba,  rectricibus  extimis 
duabus  extrorjum  longi. 
tudiualiter  albis,  interme. 
diis  inleriori  latere  Term. 
gia«is,  Lalh,  ind,  orn, 
491.  id.  Sgn.  iv.  388. 

L'Alouetle.    Belo>i  av.  tflQ. 

ChamachiUda.  Obs.  Xt. 

Alauda  sine  crista.  Gesner 


Aldr.  i 


I.  369. 


Raft  st/n.  av.  S9. 
L'Alouett«.  Briiton  ao.  ill. 

335.  UUt.  d-oit.  t.  I.  PU 

Enl.  363./.  1. 
Allodola,    Fanterana,  ZU 

nan.  55. 
Alauda  arrensis.  Gm.  Lim. 

791. 
Larka.  Faun.Suec.ip.%09. 
Alauda     coDlipeU.    Kkin 

stem.  Tab.  15.  f.  1. 
Sang.LcErke.  Br.  221. 
Feldlerche.     Kram.     382. 

Friich  \.  15. 
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mandible  duskj',  the  lower  yellow;  above  the 
eyes  is  a  yellow  spot ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
of  a  reddish  brown  spotted  wilh  deep  black; 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  ash-color;  the  chin 
white.  It  has  the  fdciilty  of  erecting:  the  fea- 
thers of  the  head.  The  feathers  on  the  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  dusky  edged  with 
reddish  brown,  which  is  paler  on  the  latter; 
the  qiiil  feathers  dusky;  the  exterior  web 
edged  with  white,  that  of  the  others  with  red^- 
dish  brown ;  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  yelloW' 
spotted  with  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  a  pale  yellow;  the  exterior  web,  ami  half  of 
the  interior  web  next  to  the  shaft  of  the  first 
feather  of  the  tail  are  white;  of  the  second 
only  the  exterior  web ;  the  rest  of  those  feathers 
dusky;  the  others  are  dusky  edged  with  red; 
those  ill  the  middle  deeply  so,  the  rest  vrry 
slightly  ;  the  legs  dusky  ;  the  soles  of  the  feet 
yellow :  the  hind  claw  very  long  and  strait.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  beneath  some 
clod;  forming  it  of  hay,  dry  fibres,  &'c.  and 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty  white  color, 
blotched  and  spolti'd  wilh  brnwii. 

This,  the  wood  lark  and  the  tit  lark,  are  the 
only  birds  that  sing  as  they  fly;  this  raising 
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iti  note  as  it  iMrs,  and  lowering  it  till  it  quite 
diet  swaj  u  it  descends.  It  will  often  soar  to 
mch  a  height,  that  we  are  charmed  with  tiie 
made  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  songster :  it 
also  begins  its  song  before  the  earliest  dawn. 
Milton,  in  his  Allegro,  most  admirablj  ex- 
preaws  these  circnmstaaces ;  and  bishop  Nea- 
ton  obserres,  that  the  beautifnl  scene  which 
liUton  exhibits  of  rural  cheerfnlness,  at  ttie 
•une  time  gives  us  a  fine  picture  of  the  rega-* 
larity  of  bis  life,  and  the  innocency  of  his  owb 
mind;  thus  he  describes  himself  as  in  a  situa- 


To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  sUrlle  (Ik  dull  night, 
From  bis  vatch  tower  in  the  skies, 
*Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise. 


It  continues  its  harmony  several  months^  be- 
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that  time,  about  4000  dozen  are  taken,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  Those 
caught  in  the  day  are  taken  in  clap-nets  of 
fifteen  yards  in  Length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  are  enticed  within  their  reach  by 
means  of  bits  of  looking-glass,  fixed  in  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nets, 
which  are  put  in  a  quick  whirling  motion,  by 
a  string  the  larker  commands;  he  also  makes 
use  of  a  decoy  lark.  These  nets  are  used  only 
till  the  fourteenth  of  November,  for  the  larks 
will  not  dare,  or  frolick  in  the  air  except  in 
fine  sunny  weather,  and  of  couree  cannot  be 
inveigled  into  the  snare.  When  the  weather 
grows  gloomy,  the  larker  changes  his  engine, 
and  makes  use  of  a  trammel  net  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  five  broad, 
which  is  put  on  two  poles  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  carried  by  men  under  each  arm,  who  pass 
over  the  fields  and  quarter  the  ground  as  a  set- 
ting dog;  when  they  hear  or  feel  a  lark  hit 
the  net.  they  drop  it 'down,  and  so  the  birds 
are  taken. 


IM 


fao 


WOOD  LARK. 


Claii  n. 


Alaodx  arborea.  A.  Tarta, 
capite  litU  annnlari  alba 
ciDCto.  Lath.  ind.  orn.493. 
id.  Syn.  ir.  370. 

Tottat ilia.     Olina,  '£}. 

fm.  om.  904. 

JUft'  t^n.  or.  69. 

I/AloiKltedeBoison  le  Ca. 
i«li«r.  Briitonap.  iii.  3lO. 
Toft.  BO.  ^g.  1.  WiX. 
d'ob.  T.  %5.  PI.  EhI.  660. 


arborpa.  Gn.  Itut* 


rcb«. 


A  laud  a 

793. 
Faun.  Suee.  sp.  5)1. 
I.udl«>rchp,        Waldlei 

Jiram.  ZQI. 
DaiihS^ov.lji  tke,  Cimbrit 

Hcfdc  .  I,ek«r,       hyag- 

Lreke.  Br.^i^ 
Zippa.     Scopuli,  ft'ti.  186. 
Br.  Sof/.  94.  pla(eQ./.3. 

Jrcr.  Z(w/.  ii.  87. 


Dncr^^R  \ElIIS  bird  is  inferior  in  size  to  tlie  sfcy  lark, 
aod  iiof  a  shorter  thicker  fonn  ;  the  colors  are 
paler;  its  note  less  sonorous  and  varied,  though 
not  less  sweet.  Tliese  and  the  rollowing  cha- 
lactere,  may  serve  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  common  kind  :  it  perches  on  trees;  it 
whistles  like  the  black-bird  ;  the  crown  of  tlie 
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dull  yellow ;  the  quil  featheri  dusky;  the  ex- 
terior edges  of  the  three  first  white;  of  the 
others  yellow,  and  their  tips  bhint  and  white; 
the  first  feather  of  the  wing  is  shorter  than  the 
-  EecoDil ;  in  the  common  lark  it  is  nearly  equal : 
the  tail  is  blacl>,  the  outmost  feather  is  tipt 
with  white ;  the  exterior  web,  and  inner  side 
of  the  interior  are  aleo  white ;  in  the  second  fea- 
ther, the  exterior  web  only  ;  the  legs  are  of  » 
dull  yellow ;  the  hind  claw  very  long.  The 
wood  lark  will  sing  In  the  night,  and,  like  the 
common  lark,  will  sing  as  it  flies.  It  builds  on 
the  ground,  and  makes  its  nest  on  tlie  outside 
with  RKBS,  within  of  bents  lined  Avith  a  few 
hairs.  It  lays  Gve  eggs,  dusky  and  blotched 
with  deep  brown,  the  maiks  darkest  at  the 
-  thicker  end. 

The  males  of  this  and  the  last  species,  are 
known  from  the  females  by  their  superior  size; 
-but  this  is  not  near  so  numerous  as  the  preccd-' 
■mg. 

This  tpccies  migrates  from  I/ali/  in  October} 
'the  sky  lark  seldom  quils  that  country. 


J.  Tit.  Abulia  pratcnsis,  A.  liridi- 
fuscB,  rectricibus  duabus 
vxtrorsum  albis,  linea  su- 
(lerciliarialba.  Lulh.ind. 
orn.  4B3.  id.  Sifn.  iv.  374. 

LaFarlonse,Fallope  ou  L'A. 
louelle  Ae  pre.  Belan  ao. 
111. 

Mdr.  av.  ii.  370. 

Lodolo  di  Prato.  Olina,  17. 

Wil.  orn.  206. 

Raii  si/n.  av.  69. 

L'Alouette    de   prez    ou    la 


FarloDse.  Briston  m.  »i. 

343.     Hist,  d'oit.  v.  31, 

PL  Enl.  6m.  f,  I. 
Mattolina,  Pe(ragaoU,Cor. 

riera.  Zinon.  55. 
AlaudB  pralensis.  Gm.Liit. 

792. 
Faun.  Suec.  ip.  5!0. 
Wiesen  Lerche  (Meadow* 

LarkJ.  Frisch,  i.  IB. 
Euglerke.  Br.  223. 
Br.  Zoot.  94.  plates  Q.  f.  0. 

Arct.  Zoot.  ii.  87- 


Dttcription.  X  HIS  bird  h  frequently  found  in  low  marshy 
grounds.  It  builds  its  nest  among  the  grase, 
lining  it  with  horse  hair,  and  lays  five  or  six 
eggs,  generally  of  a  deep  brown  color,  bat 
BOraetimes  whitish,  and  thickly  speckled  with 
rufous  brown.  Like  the  woodlark  it  Bits  on 
trees,  and  has  a  most  remarkable  fine  note, 
singing  in  alt  situations,  whether  when  perched 
or  on  the  ground,  or  while  it  is  sporting  in  the 
air,  and  particularly  in  its  descent.  This  bird 
with  many  others,  such  as  the  trush,  blackbird, 
willow  wren,  &c.  become  silent  about  Alid- 
summer,  and  reaume  their  notes  in  September: 


t 


DUSKY  lARK. 


hence  this  interval  is  the  most  mute  of  Iho 
jear's  three  vocal  seasons,  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn:  perhaps  they  are  induced  to  sing 
again  as  the  autumnal  temperature  resembles 
the  rernal.  It  is  a  bird  of  an  elegant  sleuder 
shape :  the  length  is  five  inches  and  a  half;  tho 
breadth  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  btack;  the 
throat  and  lower  part  of  the  belly  are  white; 
the  breast  yellow,  marked  with  oblong  spots 
of  black ;  the  tail  is  dusky ;  the  exterior  feather 
is  varied  by  a  bar  of  white,  which  runs  acrosi 
the  end,  and  takes  in  the  whole  outmost  web.  • 
The  claw  on  the  hind  toe  is  very  long,  the  feet 
yellowish. 


■  [Alaadaobscura.A.olIraceo.       Lath.    Ind.    orn.    494. 4.  Dusky. 
I      futca    Digricante     varia,        id.  Sup.U, 'iS7. 

■ubtus  Baricans,  laleribus  Montagu  Orn.  Did. 

colli    pi-ctoreqii«   maculU  Alaudapelrosa.  Lin.  7V.ir. 
"-     fascescenlibos,       rectrice        41. 

^    extima  dimitliato,  secuDda  Br.  Zool.  94.  Tab.  P.  1./, 

spice  alba   ciueraaceolc.         3, 

1.  HIS  bird  BO  nearly  resembles  the  tit  lark, 
that,  in  the  preceding  edition  of  the  British 
Zoohgy,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  it ; 
1  3z 
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bat  later  omithoIogistB  agree  in  describing  it 
OB  a  distiDct  species. 
Description.  In  size  it  exceeds  the  tit  lark:  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  tail  co- 
verts, are  of  a  dark  brown ;  the  back  and  sca- 
pulars of  the  same  color,  obscnrely  marked 
with  dusky  strokes;  the  throat  whitiA.  the 
breast  and  belly  of  a  yellowish  white ;  the  for- 
mer blotched  with  large  dnskyspots;  Hie  rides 
marked  with  strokes  of  the  same ;  the  tail  three 
inches  long ;  the  legs  brown ;  the  hind  dav, 
which  U  crooked,  is  abont  four  tenths  of  ait 
inch  inlei^b. 

According  to  IVIr.  Montagu,  it  begins  breed- 
ing early  in  the  spring.  The  nest  is  made  of 
dry  grass,  marine  plants,  and  a  Tcry  little 
moi>  externally,  and  lined  with  fine  graat  and 
a  few  long  hairs.    This  is  generally  placed  on 
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seems  confined  to  the  ueighbourhood  of  the 
sea.]   £d. 

[AUuda  trivialis.   A.  nigri-  Grasshoppei Warbler. La^/i.  5.  Pipii, 
cante  et   olivaceo   varia,         Syn.  i?,  429.  (quoad  sym 
siibtus  alboflavirans  ma-         non,) 

Cttlis  nigricantibus,    rec.  A.  sepiaria.  l^rmofiaz^.  iii* 
trice  extima  dimidiato  so.         349. 

cunda  apico  alba.     Lath,  Alouotte  pipi.    Hist,  dots, 
•  ind.  oTfU  493.  •  ▼.  39.  t.  4. 

Gm»  Lin,  796.  Piep  Lerche,  Frigch,  26. 

Pipit  Lark.  Mb.  i.  44. 

JL  HE  Pipit  Lark  so  nearly  resembles  the  tit 
lark  •and  the  grasshopper  warbler,  that  it  has 
generally  been  confounded  with  them.  It  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts  being  more  olivaceous. 
the  yellow  of  the  under  more  ferruginous,  and 
its  superior  size^  being  six  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.]     En. 


Alauda  minor.  A.  rubro-fus.  Alauda  minor.     Gm»  Lin.  6.  Field, 
eg  subtus  macalata,  gula        793. 

abdomineque  albiSjjugulo  The    f ^essi  r    Field    Lark, 
pectoreque  obscure  flavp.         IVii.  orn.  IVff. 

scentibas.  Lath,  ind,  orn,  Arct,  ZooL  ii.  88. 
494.  id.  Si/n,  \y.  375. 

X  HIS  species  we  received  from  Mr.  Plipnly.  De$cripiion. 
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It  ia  larger  than  the  tit  lark;  the  bill  doAy 
sbove,  whitish  beneath ;  the  head  and  hiod  part 
of  the  neck  arc  of  a  pale  brown,  spotted  with 
dusky  lines,  which  on  the  neck  are  rerj  faint: 
the  hack  and  rump  are  of  a  dirty  green,  the 
former  marked  in  the  middle  of  each  feather 
with  black,  the  latter  plaiu ;  the  coTerts  of  tha 
viogt  dusky,  deeply  edged  with  white;  flie 
qttil  feathers  dusky ;  the  exterior  web  of  the 
fint  edged  with  white,  of  the  othen  with  « 
ydkwish  green.  Tbt  throat  u  ycUow;  die 
breast  of  the  same  color,  marked  with  laige 
black  spots :  the  belly  and  vent-feathers  white ; 
va  the  the  thighs  are  a  few  dosky  obloMg 
.  lines:  the  tail  is  dosky,  bnt  half  the  exterior 
•nd  interior  web  of  the  outmost  feather  is 
white;  the  next  is  marked  near  the  end,  with 
n  Aort  white  stripe  pointing  downwards:  the 
legs  are  of  a  very  pale  Tcllowish  brown;  and 
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Alluida  tnbira*    A.  obscure  PeosyWaDie.  BH#iofi  «o.  7.  AedL 

fasca,  subtas  fulvo-rufes.  Sup,  94.    Hisi,  d*oii,  t. 

ceDS,  taiaciilis  fuscis  varia,  58. 

fei^iiigricaotibus,  super.  Alaoda  rubra.  Gm.L£rt,7S4. 

ciliis  pallide  rufis.    Lath,  Lark     from    Pensjlvaoia. 

ind.  orn,  494.  id,  Syn,  it.  £</zv.  /aft.  297. 

'     37S.  Br.  JSoo/.  ii.  239.    AreL 

Alouette  a  joaes  bronei  de  Zool,  ii.  85. 

X  MET  with  this  species  in  the  m\ 

and  elegant  Museum  of  Ashton  Lever,  Esq; 

where  the  lover  of  British  or  exotic  ornitho* 

lo^f  may  find  delight  and  instruction  equally 

Intermixed. 

This  species  is  equal  in  size  to  the  common  Deteh^  as 
lark.  A  white  line  crosses  each  eye,  and  another 
passes  beneath ;  the  bill  is  thick ;  the  chin  and 
throat  whitish ;  the  head»  neck^  back,  and  co- 
verts of  the  wings  are  of  a  rusty  brown,  spot- 
ted with  black ;  the  breast  whitish,  with  dusky 
spots;  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white;  the  middle 

feather  of  the  tail  black  edged  with  brown ; 
the  two  exterior  white;  the  legs  of  a  pala 
brown. 

This  bird  is  common  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
fj>nd0n,  to  North  America,  and  to  the  South 
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footh  c^  England,  daring  that  seaaon.  In  ipriiig 
and  antumn  it  ia  a  constant  attmdant  of  the 
plough,  for  the  sake  of  the  worm*  thrown  up 
by  that  instrument. 
Otier^ttom  The  head,  back,  and  upper  ai^  lower  side 
vi  the  neck  as  far  as  the  breast  are  black;  in 
mne  tiie  chin  is  white,  and  the  throat  ia  marked 
with  B  black  crescent :  the  breast,  and  bell  j  are 
white;  the  quil  feathers  are  dusky;  the  corerta 
black  tipt  and  edged  with  white:  the  tul  is 
TMy  long,  and  always  in  motion ;  the  exterior 
leather  on  each  nde  is  white,  the  lower  port  of 
the  imuT  web  excepted,  which  is  dusky;  the 
other  feathers  arc  black ;  the  bill,  innde  of  the 
month,  and  the  l^^s,  are  black ;  the  back  claw 
Toy  long. 

It  visttl  /ta£/  in  AprU,  and  departs  In  &/i- 
ter^bcr. 


(ithwTL    YELLO^  WA^^TAIL.        d|| 


MoUcilla  flara.  M.  p^ctore  Edw.  av.  258.                     2.  ^<;//oa|. 

•bdomineque  flavis,   rec-  Bergeronqfte  de  Printeras. 

tricififus  dnabus    lateral!.  Bn'ssonav AW.  46^.  Hist. 

libal  dimfdiato    oblique  d'ois.  265.  /.  14./.  1.  PL 

albis.  Lath,  ind.orn.  504.  Enl.  674.  2. 

fcf.  5j(fi.  i?.  400.  id.  Sup.  Motacilla  flava.     Gm.  Lin, 

}.  179.  Q63. 

LaBergerette.Be/oiiar.35l.  Foun.  Suec,  253. 

Motacilla  flava  alia.  Aldr,  Scop,  An.  No.  226* 

ar.  ii.  383.  Br.  Zuol.  105.  Jrc/.  ^oo/. 

IFi/.  arn.  238.  /.  68.  ii.  19. 
fiaa  iyh.  OD.  75. 

J.  HE  male  ii  a  bird  of  great  beauty :  the  DescripUan, 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  vent-feathers,  being 
pf  a  most  vivid  and  lovely  yellow ;.  above  the 
eye  is  a  bright  yellow  line ;  beneath  that,  from 
the  bill  across  the  eye  is  a  third  of  the  same  co- 
lor; the  head  and  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  an  olive  green,  which  brightens  in 
the  coverts  of  the  tail;  the  quil  feathers  are 
fiopliy;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  olive  colored, 
but  the  lower  rows  dujBky,  tipt  with  yellowish 
white;  the  two  outmost  feathers  of  the  tail  half 
white;  the  others  black,  as  in  the  former. 

The  colors  of  the  female  are  far  more  obscure 
than  thpse  of  the  male. 

I  4a 
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It  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  in  com 
fields :  the  outude  is  composed  of  decayed  stems 
of  [daiits,  and  small  fibrous  roots;  the  inside  is 
lined  with  hair:  it  la^s  five  ^ggi,  of  a  pale 
brown  color,  sprinkled  with  a  darker  shade, 
and  not  unlike  thc»e  of  the  sedg^e  warbler.  This 
species  mi^ates  in  September. 


S.  Gre^.       M.  Boarnla.  M.cinertftsub.  Coda  tremolft.     Slfnaii.fil. 

tu  llava,   reclrice  prima  Bergtronette jwaiM,  Britten 

taU,MCuiH]& latere  inleri-  on.  iii,  471.  /.  S3.  /.  3, 

ore  albs.  Lalh.  ind.  orn.  Hitl.  d'oit.  t.  U8.    PI. 

503.  id.  Syn.  398.  id.  Sup.  Enl.  28./.  1. 

i.  178.  Grey  Wagtail.     Eda.  ao. 

Sninrsda.  Belon  obi.  ii.  S59. 

Motacilla  flara,  (Gale  Wai.  Mutacilla    Boanila.     Gm. 

■enteltz.)  Getner.  av.6\S.  Lin.  S97. 

Jldr.  Of.  3M.  Scopoti,  235. 

mt.  orn.  328.  Ur.  Zool.  105. 
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cnmbent  on  the  tail  are  yellow;  the  tail  is 
longer,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  that  of 
the  other  kinds ;  the  two  exterior  feathers  are 
white,  the  rest  black;  the  breast, and  whole  nn- 
der  side  of  the  body  are  yellow;  the  qail  fea- 
thers are  dusky;  those  next  the  lack  edged 
with  yellow.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  usu- 
ally more  obscure;  and  the  black  spot  on  the 
throat  is  wanting  in  that  sex. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  much  in  motion ; 
seldom  perch;  are  perpetually  flirting  their 
tails;  scream  when  they  fly  ;  frequent  waters; 
feed  on  insects,  and  make  their  nests  on  the 
gronnd. 


&M 
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GENUS  XXVII.     WARBLER; 

BiLt  dender  ami  weak. 
Nostrils  small  and  sunk. 
Tor  exterior,  joined  at  the  under  part  of  Uui 
last  joint  tu  the  middle  toe. 


1.   N^hiin.  SyUU  Liiic'tni*.  S.  ruro.ci. 
giUe.  nem  mbttis  cin^rpo.alba, 

rectricibus  fuico.ruGs,  ar. 
mil  lis  ci  nereis.  Lalh.ind. 
ora.  MO.  id.  Sgn.  iv.  408. 
id.  Sup.  i.  180. 
Le  Jlotslgnol.Belon.av.336. 
Adoni,  Aidoni.     Obt.  12. 
Luscioia.  Gesncr.  as.  £i9% 
Aldr.  an.  ii.  335. 
mi.  arn.  riQ. 
Rait  ij/a.  av.  78- 
Le    tlossig.ml.    Urhsiin   or. 


Slaoz.  Scopoli,  Nff.  237. 
Rui-ignula.  Zinan.  54. 
MiitactlU    liQscinia.  -  Gm, 

Lin.  960. 
NMchlnrgahl.  Faun.  Suec, 

tp.  444. 
llaiselqttist  Itin.Ttr.Sanct. 

191. 
Nattergak.    Brunnick    in 

append. 
Au.Toge),  Aucn-DBchtigal). 

Kram.  37fl. 
rhiicall.  Frischy  i. 
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held  and' back  are  of  a  paletewny^  dasheA  trtth 

<4iye:  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  tawny  red;  the 

ihToat>  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly;  are 

of  a  light  glossy  ash-color ;  the  lower  belly 

liJmost  white ;  the  exterior  webs  of  the  quti 

feathers   are  of  a   dull   reddish  brown;   the 

ulterior  of  brownish  ash-eolor;    the  irides  are 

hazel,   and   the  eyes   remarkably   laige  and 

piercing  ^  the  legs  arid  feet  of  a  deep  ash'-colw. 

This  bird,  the  most  famed  of  the  feath^tA 

tribe,  for  the  variety>*  length,  and  sweetness  of 

its  notes,  visits  EnglandWie  beginning  of  April, 

and  leaves  ns  in  August.     It  is  a  species  that 

does  not  spread  itself  over  the  island.    It  is  not 

jfcfund  in  Nortli  IVales,  or  in  any  of  the  Englisli 

counties  north  of  it,  except  Yorkshire,  where 

it  is  met  with  in  great  plenty  about  Doncaster. 

It  has  been  also  heard,  bat  rarely,  near  Shrews^ 

iury.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  this  bird  doei 

not  migrate  so  far  west  as  Devonshire  and 

Cornwall;  counties  where  the  seasons  are  so 

very  mild,  that  myrtles  flourish  in  the  open 

♦  For  this  reason,  Oppian^  in  his  halieuiicSj  I.  1.  728. 
gifes  the  nightingale  the  epithet  of  of  a»oXe^^n»,  or  various 
voiced;  and  Uesiody  (Qgvrativclj)  of  wowiAo^Mfa,  or  ror/. 
oui  throated.    £p7«  km  V^fMu^  1.  301, 
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air  during  the  whole  year:  neither  is  it  fonttd 
in  Ireland.  Sibbald  places  nightingales  in  his 
list  of  Satlch  birds ;  but  the j  certaiolj  are  nor 
known  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probatdy 
from  the  scarcity  and  the  recent  introduction 
of  hedges  there;  yet  they  vieit  SweiieR.a  much 
more  severe  climate.  With  us  they  freqneHt 
thick  hedges,  and  low  coppices,  and  generally 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  so  that  they 
arc  Tery  rarely  seen.  They  form  their  nest  of 
oak  leaves,  a  few  beats  and  reed^.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  deep  brown.  When  the  young  first 
come  abroad,  and  are  helpless,  the  birds  make 
a  plaintive  and  jarring  noise  with  a  sort  of 
snapping  as  if  in  raeuace,  pursuing  the  passen- 
gers along  the  hedge. 

They  begin  their  song  in  the  evening,  and 
coDtitme  it  the  whole  night.    These,  their  vt- 
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8tantly  noting  its  loye  of  solitude  and  night  How 
finely  does  it  serve  to  compose  part  of  the  solemn 
scenery  of  his  Penseroso;  when  he  describes  it 

In  ber  saddest  sweetest  pligbt, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night; 
While  Ciffithia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  th*  accastom^d  oak; 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening  song. 

In  another  place  he  styles  it  the  solemn  bird; 
and  again  speaks  of  it. 

As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  coTert  hid, 
Tones  her  nocturnal  note. 

The  reader  roust  excuse  a  few  more  quota- 
tions from  the  same  poet,  on  the  same  subject; 
the  first  describes  the  approach  of  evening,  and 
the  retiring  of  all  animals  to  repose : 

Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nighiingale^ 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  suag. 

When  Eve  passed  the  irksome  night  pre- 
ceding her  fall,  she,  in  a  dream,  imagines  her- 
self thus  reproached  with  losing  the  beauties 
of  the  night  by  indulging  too  long  a  repose : 
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Wbj  Atep'it  (hon,  Eogf  now  i*  the  pkasint  tiiit«, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  aare  irhere  silence  yields 
To  Ilie  Dight.warbling  bird,  that  now  awaks 
Tanei  Vweetest  his  love-labor'd  song. 

The  same  birds  sing  their  nuptial  mog,  and 
lull  them  to  rest.  How  rapturous  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines !  how  expressive  of  the  deUc9te 
aensibility  of  out  Millon^s  tender  ideas! 

The  Earth 
Gave  BigD  of  gratulatiuu,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
WUtper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wlogi 
Flnng  rose,  flung  odors  rrom  the  ipicf  ihrab, 
Dliporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Song  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ereiiiog  star 
Od  his  hilMop  (o  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

These,  luH'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept; 
And  on  their  nalted  limbs  the  flower;  roof 
Sbo*^'d  roses,  which  the  morn  repair'd. 


These  quotations  from  the  beat  judg«  of  me* 


Qm«%  Q-      NtGHJlNG  ale.  SS9 

,Obier?ans  nido  implomes  detraiit:  at  ilia 
Fkt  nodcm^  romaque  sedens  roiscrabile  carmen 
.Integrati  et  mcestis  late  loca  questibus  implet. 

Georg.  IV.  I.  611. 

As  Philomel  in  poplar  shades,  alone, 
For  her  lost  oflfspring  pours  a  mother's  moan, 
Which  some  rough  ploughman  marking  for  his  prej, 
From  the  warm  nest,  unfledg'd  hath  dragg'd  awaj, 
Percht  on  a  bough,  she  all  night  long  complainSy 
,  And  fills  the  gro?e  with  sad  repeated  strains. 

fVarian. 

Pliny  has  described  the  warbling  notes  of 
this  bird,  with  an  elegance  that  bespeaks  an 
exqaisite  sensibility  of  taste  ;  notwithstanding 
that  his  words  have  been  cited  by  most  other 
writers  on  natural  history^  yet  suoh  is  the 
beauty^  and  in  general  the  truth  of  his  expres- 
sions, that  they  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
by  lovers  of  natural  history^and  therefore  clame 
a  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  We  must  ob- 
serve notwithstanding,  thatafewofhis  thoughts 
are  more  to  be  admired  for  their  vivacity  than 
for  strict  philosophical  reasoning ;  but  these  few 
are  easily  distinguishable. 

*^  Lusciniis  diebus  ac  noctibus  continuis  x?.  garrnlus 
^^  sine  intermissu  cantus,  densante  se  frondium  germine, 
*^  Don  in  novissimum  digna  miratn  are,  Primum  tanta  tox 
^^  tarn  panro  in  corpusculo,  tarn  pertinax  spiritus.  Deind« 

1  4b 


tsao 


NIG  HTINGALE.       Cl Ait  tt. 


**  in  nam  perfecU  mustca:  scieDliamodulafui  edilnr  soniut 
*'  et  nunc  C0D<iDuu  spiritu  trahitnr  in  longnro,  tiudc  vari. 
"  ktur  infleio,  nunc  ilislinguiturcoaciio,  copulatarin  toiw 
**  to:  proroittitar  vjocato,  infaicatur  ex  id  opioAto:  id. 
"  lerdum  et  secun  ipse  murmarat:  plcnus,  gr>*it,  acutos, 
**  creber,  estentus,  ubi  visuin  est,  librans,  Rummin,  medi. 
"  ni,  imm.  Breiiterque  omDia  tam  partulis  iu  faocibas, 
"qoK  tot  «iqulsitis  tibiarum  lormcatis  an  hominnm  «i. 
"  cogitaTit:  ut  non  sit  dubinm  banc  suaTtlatem  premoiu 
"  gtratam  efficaci  auspicio,  cam  iu  ore  Stetichori  fxtioit 
*'  inraDlis.  Ac  at  qais  dnbitet  artis  esse,  plores  ilngnlis 
"  iQDt  canlDs,  nee  iidem  omaibus,  sed  sui  caique.  Certant 
*'  inter  se,  palamque  animosa  coDtuntio  est.  Victamorto 
"finituepe  Titam,  spiritu  prius  deliciente,  quaai  canta. 
*'  Heditantot  alia;  janiores,  versanquc  quos  imitentnr 
*'  acclpiunt.  Audit  diacipula  intentione  Diagoa  e(  reddit, 
*'  liciboiqiK  relicenl.  lutelligitur  emendate  correctio  et 
*'  in  docenl^  quEdam  reprehensio."* 

The  nightingale  arrives  iu  Iialy  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  disappears  in  September. 

•  Plin.  lib.  X.  c.  29. 
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Sjrhia.  Pbcenicarus.  S.  gula 
nigra^abdomine  caadaque 
rafis,  capile  dorsoque  ca. 
nis,  fronte  alba.  Lath,  ind, 
orfi.61i«  id,  Si/n.  iv.  421. 

Le  Rossignol  de  Muraille. 
Belan  av.  347. 

Jluticilla,  sive  Phocnicurus 
(Sommerotele)  Gesner  av, 
731. 

jildr  av.  ii.  3i7. 

Codorosso.  O/tna,  47* 

Wf/.  orn.  ?18. 

Rati  syn.  av.  78. 

Ruticilla.Brwofi  a9.iii.403» 

Bossignoldeinurailles.  Hist. 


d'ois.  Y,  170.  PI.  Enl.  %  Rediiarin 

351.  f.  1.  2. 
Culo  ranzo,  Culo  rosso,  otl. 

nan.  bS.Scopoli,  No.239. 
Motacilla  Phcenicuriis.  6riii* 

Li/i.  987. 
Hodstjert.  Faun.  Suec.  ip» 

257. 
^orvegis  Blod-fugl.  Dani$ 

Roed-stiert.     Brunnich^ 

280. 
Schwartzkehlein      (Blacks 

throat)  Frisch.  l.  10. 
Waldrothschweiffl.    Kram* 

376. 
Br,  Zool,  99.  plate  S.  f.  a. 

7.  ^rc/.  Zoof.  ii.  112. 


JLhIS  also  appears  among  us  only  in  the 
ppring  ^nd  suramer,  and  is  observed  to  come 
over  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  nightini- 
gale.  It  makes  its  nest  in  hollow  trees,  and 
lioles  in  walls  and  other  buildings,  which  it 
forms  with  moss  on  the  outside,  and  lines  with 
hair  and  feathers.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
very  like  those  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  but  ra- 
ther paler,  and  more  taper  at  the  lesser  end. 
This  bird  is  so  remarkably  shy,  that  it  will  for- 
sake itp  nesti  if  the  e|g^gs  are  only  touched.    1% 


has  a  verj  fiue  eoft  note,  but  being  a  sullen 
bird,  is  with  difficulty  kept  alive  in  coD6ne- 
ment.  It  is  remarkable  in  shaking  its  tail,  and 
moves  it  horizontally  as  a  dog  does  wbm 
fawning. 
Detcription,  The  IhU  and  lege  of  the  male  are  black ;  the 
forehead  white;  .the  crown  of  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  are  of  a  deep 
blue  grej :  the  cheek  and  throat  black :  the 
breast,  rump  and  sides  are  red ;  the  two  nud* 
die  feathers  of  the  tail  brown,  the  otiien  red ; 
the  wings  brown.  In  the  female,  the  top  of 
the  head  and  back  are  of  a  deep  asb-C(^ ;  the 
rump  and  tail  of  a  duller  red  than  titose  of  the 
male;  the  chin  white;  the  lower  side  of  the 
neck  cinereous:  the  breast  of  tt  paler  re&  ' 

It  visits  and  departs  from  Ilaiif  sooAef  Hiflft 
the  red- breast. 
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Sylria.  Rubecula.  S.  grisea, 
gula  pectoreqae  ferrugi- 
neis.  Laih.  ind,  orn.  5^0. 
id.  Sjfn.  IT.  44^ 

Rabeline.  Belon  av.  348. 

Rab^cula.  Qesner  av.  730. 

ErUhaem.  Aldr  av.  ii.  3^5. 

Olina^  IQ. 

Robin  RecUbreast,  or  Rod. 
aock.  Wit.  orn,  219. 

RaH  syn  oo.  78. 

Le  Rouge,  gorge.  Br  won  av. 
iii.  418.  Hist.  O'ois.  t.  196. 


PI.  Enl.  S61.  f.  1, 
Petto  rosso.  Zinan.  46. 
Motacilla  Rabecula.  Gau 

Idm.  993. 
Rotgel.  Faun.  Suec.spA'iQ* 
Roed.Finke,  Roed.Kielke. 

Br.  283. 
Rothkehlein.  Frisch^  u  19* 
Rothkropfl.  Kram.  374* 
Smarnza,  Taschtza.  Seopo* 

li^  No.  231. 
Br.  Zool.  100.  plate  S.^ 

f.  2.  Arct.  ^ooi.  ii.  1 13. 


3ReJUreat$ 


X  HIS  bird,  fhooj^h  so  very  petnUnt  as  to  be 
At  constant  war  with  its  own  tribe,  yet  is  re- 
tit$tkably  sociable  with  mankind  :  in  the  win- 
ter it  frequently  makes  one  of  the  family;'  and 
takes  refuge  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
^en  by  oar  fire  sides.  Thomson*  has  prettily 
diescribed  the  annual  visits  of  this  guest. 

The  Red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiliof  sky, 
Id  joyless  Seld^i,  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shiveriog  mates,  aod  pays  to  trusted  Man 
His  aunual  Wsit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 


^  In  his  Seasons,  vide  Winter^  line  240* 


Aa6    BlACk-CAP  WARBLER.  Cuss.  It 


4,3latk.a^  SjlTUalricapilla.  S.  tpsfacea 
■nbtiu  ciaerea,  ptieo  ob. 
tcuro.  Lath.  ind.  orn, 
K».  id.  Ssn.ir.  416. 

Atri»pil]a.  Getner.  ao.  371. 
S84. 

.Jldr.  m.  \\.  339. 

Wik  arn.  M8, 

La  Faurette  a  tete  no!  rpjCnr. 
roca  atricapilla.  Brhion 
"me.  ill.  380.  Hitt.  itoU.  r. 
-lt5.P/.£n/.  680. 

Capinera.  Zinan.  fiS. 


O/Jna,  0.  ScopoU.  No.SSff. 
Rail  s^n.  av.  79. 
Moracilla  atricapilla.  Gm, 

Lin.  970. 
Faun.  Suec.  ip.  35S. 
U  aT.^kad  e.  911  ibutdamSpik^ 

ke.  Br.  2^8. 
MocDch  mit  der  SdiwartsPD 

Plntfe  (Monk   with    the 

black  crowD)Fr(tcA.i.3S< 
Schwartz  piattl.' Kram.STt, 
Br.  Zool.  101.  puts  S.  r.  &. 

Jrei.  Zool.U.il4. 


^Kripliott  ■  M-HIS  bird  is  among  the  smallest  of  litis  tribe, 
tcarcely  weighing;  half  an  ounce.  The  crown 
of  the  head  in  the  male  is  black ;  the  hind  part 
oi  the  neck  of  a  light  ash-color ;  the  back  and 
coTertaof  the  wings  are  of  a  greyish  green; 


CI.4S9  It  »tACK-CAP  WARBLER.    ^9 

account  is  called  iu  Norfolk  the  mock  nightin- 
gale. It  has  usually  a  full,  sweet,  deep,  lop4 
wild  pipe;  yet  the  strain  is  of  short  continuance, 
and  its  motions  are  desultory :  but  when  it  sits 
palmly,  and  in  earnest  engages  in  sopg,  i^ 
pours  forth  very  sweet  but  inward  melod^^and 
expresses  a  great  variety  of  soft  and  gentle 
modulations,  superior  perhaps  to  those  of  any  of 
our  warblers,  the  nightingale  excepted:  while 
it  waHbljes,  its  throat  is  wonderfully  disteride^r 
The  blacU-cap  frequents  orchards  and  gar^ 
delta*  Last  spring  we  discovered  the  n^st  pf 
this  bird  hi  ^spruce  6r,  about  two  feet  from  thp 
ground  ;  the  outside  was  composed  of  the  dried 
itelks  of  the  goose  grass,  with  a  little  wool  and 
g>een  mo^  round  the  verge;  the  inside  was 
^iled  with  fibres  of  roote,  thinly  covered  with 
blabk  horse  hair.  There  were  in  it  five  eggs 
of  a  pile  reddish  brown,  mottled  with  a  deeper 
p^wtp  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  dark  spoti^ 


I  4p 


Had  GREATER  PETTY-CHAPS.  Cusi  It 


S.  Greater   Sjli'iaborttnBis.S.griseo.fus, 
Pettj/ckapi.      catubtat  rurosceule-alba, 

■uperciliia  albiilis,reclrici. 

but  fuscisextusgriscainar. 

ginatis,  exiima  oblique  di. 

midlato  alba.  LiUh.   Ind. 


orn.  507.  id.Syn.  ii.  411 

id.  Sup.  it.  234. 
Motacilla   hoiteniui.   Gm. 

lin.  its. 
Curruca.  itmton.  iii,  372. 
La  Fauvette.  Hitt.  d'oU.  r. 

U7.  PI.  Eni.  579.  t.  1. 


\K  HIS  charming  aongfster  vas  first  observed  in 
Lancashire,  by  the  late  Sir  Ashlon  Lever,  and 
CommoDicated  by  him  to  J}r.  Lathams  it  has 
since  been  fonnd  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
doio. 
J}eteripiioM  Its  length  is  nearly  six  tacbes;  the  color  of 
the  upper  parts  of  a  light  brown.  iDcKoiBg  to 
olive  green :  the  quiU  and  tail  edged  with  the 
same ;  below  the  ears  is  a  dash  of  ath-color; 
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and  a  little  green  moss  outwardly,  and  is  some- 
times lined  with  horse  hair.  The  egg's,  gene- 
rally four  in  nnmber,  are  of  a  dirty  white 
marked  with  rather  numerous  brownish  specks, 
and  running  frequently  together  at  the  larger 
end.  The  young  are  observed  to  remain  in  the 
nest  till  they  are  grown  very  large,  and  almost 
as  well  feathered  as  their  parents. 

The  males  of  this  species  generally  arrive 
the  last  week  in  April,  the  females  a  few  days 
later.]  Ed. 


Salvia  hippolais.  S.  firesccn. 

te.ciiierea     subfus    flave- 

Bcens,    abdomiiie    argen. 

te6,  artubus  fu^cis,  super. 

ciliis  albidis.  Lath,  ihd, 

orn.bO?,  id.  St/n,U,  4Y2* 

id.  Sup  ii.  236. 
Ficedala.  iSetner  385. 
Beccafigo,  or  Fig  eater.  FFt/. 

orn.  21C. 
Raii  tyn.  U9.  79. 


La  Fauvettc,  ciirruca.  Brii^  6.  Letter  * 

son  av.  iii.  372.  Petty.chnpt 

Beccafioco    cinerizio.    Zt. 

nan  44. 
Mutacilla  Ifippolais.   Gm. 

Lin.  954. 
Faun.  Suec,  sp.  248. 
B ratine  grass-mttcke,  Klei. 
ner  spottfogcl. /Train.  377. 
Br.  ZooL  99.     Aid.  Zooi. 

ii.  115. 


JL  HIS  species  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  former.  Detcription. 
The  inside  of  the  month  is  red :  tlie  head,  neck, 
back  and  wings  are  of  an  olivaceous  ash-color; 


■c 
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the  quil  feathers  darker,  edged  with  olive ;  tile 
inner  coverts  of  the  wings  yellow;  the  breast 
white,  tinged  with  yellow;  the  belly  of  a  sil- 
TCry  white;  the  talc  dusky;  the  legs  bluish. 


t  Hedge. 


Sj'lria  matlularii.    S.   t:ii|)ra 

alarum  apice  albis,   \>vc- 

lort-  CETulescetiU'.ciiitno. 

Lath.  ind.   oin.    611.  id. 

Sgn.  It.  4ig. 
Le  petil  Mouchct.  Bilon  av. 

375. 
Potamida,  o6(.  12. 
Fas»r  srpiiim    Jij^t.  Jtilr. 

av.  ii.  329. 
Carriica  £^<W(i'(Zdiiii5c]iliii. 

aO-  Giiner  av.  37  \. 
I^'il.  orn.  2lj. 


Bin 


Curroca  x- 


LaFuux 

pasie  bui 

piai 

3S4,    lint.  dvii.  v.  451. 

/•/.  Enl.  G15.  r.  I. 
Jariisp.irf      Faun.     Suec. 

sp.  1^5. 
MutBcilU   niodub 

Lin.  B52. 
Braiinflekki^e  Gnsmucke 

(Brown    spoiled    PcUy. 

cliap&  )  I'lisch,  i.  21. 
Br.  Zuol.  pUic  S.  I.  f.  3.  4. 


of  a  dttU  ash  color ;  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white; 
the  sides,  thighs,  and  vent-feathers  are  of  a 
pale  tawny  brown;  the  legs  of  a  dull  flesh 
color. 

This  bird  frequents  low  hedges,  especially 
those  of  gardens.  It  makes  its  nest  in  some 
Small  bush,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  fine 
pale  blue  color;  during  the  breeding  season  it 
has  a  reftiarkable  flirt  with  its  wings.  The 
Inale  has  a  short  but  very  sweet  plaintive  noti^, 
which  it  begins  with  the  first  frosty  mornti^s, 
and  continues  till  a  little  time  in  the  spring. 
This  is  the  Motacilla  modular  is  of  Linnaus;  the 
bird  which  he  supposes  to  be  our  hedge  spar- 
row, and  describes  under  the  title  of  Motacilla 
Curraca,  differs  in  colors  of  plumage  as  well 
as  eggs- 


SU  WOOD  WARBtEft.    Ctut  II, 

plttmage  15  alto  more  Tivid,  the  stroke  over  the 
eye  of  a  lighter  jrllow,  and  a  more  chsrscter-  . 
istic  ilUtiiiction,  the  belly  and  onder  tail  to^ 
Tcrts  are  of  a  pate  wltite.  The  bill  is  dusky; 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  back,  aeapa- 
laN,  and  upper  cuverts  of  ibe  tail  are  of  a 
lively  yellow  green  ;  over  the  eye  i>  a  li^ht 
brimBtone-colored  streak ;  the  cheekt  and 
throat  are  yellow  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  white  tinged  with  yellowi  the  lower 
part,  the 'belly  and  under  tail  covertsof  a  pare 
white;  the  quil-feathers  dusky,  edged  on  their 
outer  weba  with  yellow  green;  the  tail  raUiev 
forked,  colored  like  tlie  qiiils,  except  the  two 
ootmost  feathers  which  want  the  yellow.mar- 
gin;  the  legs  yellowish  hrown. 

It  visits  England  touards  the  end  of  AprH, 
and  departs  in  September,  the  males  arriviiif 
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I 


Sj'Ifia.  RpguIus.S.Tiresceni, 
Kmigibui  secunilariis  ei- 
t«riori  margioe  flavis,  ntf. 
dio  klbis,  terlicp  \uteo. 
iMh.  ind.  orn.  S48.  id. 
Syn.  ir.  508. 

La  Saulcie.  Belon  av.  349. 

TettigoQ.  Obi.  L2. 

Regulin.  Gesner  at.  737. 

Fiar  rancto.  Olina,  6. 

Mdr.  »v.  ii.  200. 

HV.  orn.  M7. 

Rati  *t/n.  av.  79. 

£ifii>.  av.  354. 

Cof.  C^ro/.  a/>|f.  30,  37. 


Krallicb.  Scopoli,  No.  240.  10.  Go/rfen 
Le  Poul,  ou  Souci,  ou  Boi.  Creilcd. 

tclct    hup^,     CbIfuiIdU. 

Biitton av.  iii  597.  Hist. 

ttoii.  T.363.P/.Ert/.  flSI. 

f.  3. 
MotacilU     Regulus.     Cm, 

Lin.  995. 
Kutigsfugrl.    t'aun,    Suec, 

ip.  262. 
Sommer  Zaunkc»pnig  (Rum. 

ln*TWre<.,)Fri^tA,i.24. 
GoldhnniiH.  Kram.  378. 
Fuglp-Kunge.  Br.  285. 
Br.  Zuol.  101.  plalt-S.r.3. 

Jrcl.  Zuul.  ii.  109. 


X HIS  is  the  lest  of  the  British  birdi,  weigh-  Oetcription, 
tog  only  seventy-Bix  grains.  Its  length  ii 
three  inches  and  a  half:  the  breadth  five 
inches:  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  birds,  not  only  by  its  size,  but  by  the 
beautiful  scarlet  mark  on  the  head,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  a  fine  yellow  line.  The  bill  is 
dusky ;  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  are  green ; 
from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  narrow  white 
line;  the  back  and  the  hind  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  dull  green ;  the  coverts  of  the  wtuet 
1  4d 


W.  Cus^ 


^■ftj.s^aiviifc  penMiBfCwiriki 


:  »rwA  ffi^fct  for  m  i 


air  fcr  s  eoMUaaUe  time  orer  a  hdb  m  flavcr, 
^bilrt  it  Mnf  TC17  wHoJiooJy.  TW  aaie 
docs  not  mack  diflEer  from  that  if  the  c 
ttTOi,  bat  M  Terj  weak. 


Clasi  It. 


WReK. 
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SflTia.  Trtglodytps,  %.  uru 
tea,  mpefciliU  albjdia, 
alis  aigro  ciaareaque  ua- 
daUMk  LmJl  inJ.  om. 
547.  id.  Si/n.  it.  6U8. 

Berithot.  lieha  av.  Mi 
Trilato,  oJ».  12. 
Pasier  troglodyl«».    Cstner- 

os.  e&i. 
Aldr.  as.  it.  3S2. 
Rcaliuo.     Olina,  0. 
117/.  am.  339. 
Rait  si/n,  ao-  80. 
Stresch ;  StOTschck.  Scopoti. 

No.  ^30. 


L*Roilflat,Re|;uIoi.  Bm- 11.  tVrtil. 
«en  Or.  iii.  4%5.     Viit.  .-^ 

(C^-tf.  ».  352.     PI,  EnL 

051.  r.  9. 

MotacillaTroglodyles.  ffm. 

Lin,  jD»5. 
Faun.  jwc.  ^.  2SI. 
NclIe.KangK.       BrunJi/cA. 

«t. 
Scbiie«kaniof,    Koalckerl^ 

Zsuntthlupfrtl.     Ktam, 

378. 
SctiDei>k«eiiig  (Inoff  king). 

fiHtA,  i.  24. 
Sf.  2ool.  102.  Arct.  Zool. 

ii.  110. 


X  HE  wren  may  be  placed  among'  the  finest 
of  our  singing  birds.  It  continues  its  song 
throughout  the  winter,  exceptiogf  during  the 
fVosts.  It  makes  its  nest  in  a  verj  curiouv 
manner,  of  an  ov^  shape^  very  deep,  with  a, 
small  hole  in  themiddle  for  ingrenwid  ^rets: 
the  external  material  is  mots,  within  it  is  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers.  It  lays  from  ten  to 
eighteeo  eggs,  and  often  brings  up  as  many 
young:  and,  as  Mr.  ffoi/ observes,  it  may  bfi. 
ranked  among  those  daily  miracles  we  take  n^  .»"U^^«* 
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notice  of,  tiiat  it  abontd  feed  nch  b  namber 
without  pairing  orer  one,  and  that  too  tn  nttcr 
darkoeii. 
j)4ier^thn  l^e  head  and  npper  part  of  the  bodj  of  A« 
wren  Are  of  a  deep  reddiib  brown ;  above  each 
eye  ii  a  itroke  of  white ;  the  back,  and  corertf 
of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  marked  with  lender 
traniTene  black  lines;  the  qnil  feathers  with 
bars  of  black  and  red.  The  throat  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish white.  The  bellj  and  aides  crosKd 
with  narrow  dusky  and  pale  reddidi  browa 
Unea.    The  tail  is  crossed  with  dusky  ban. 


It.  Sedgt.  S^ltl*.  ullrirU.  S.  dnem  Faun.  Sute.  No.  tit. 

nbtM  alba,  ■sparclllit  aU  BrtttoM  otr.  111.  S7B. 

bii.    Lath.  ind.  om.  ma.  La  FaiiT«tte    da    roMan. 

U.  Sfii.  It.  490.  id.  Sup.  BM.  d'ott.  t.  14%.    PL 

I.  IBO.  Enl.  S81.  f.  S. 
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the  bill  black  ;  the  head  brown,  marked  with 
dusky  etreake;  over  each  eye  is  a  line  of  pure 
white,  over  that  another  of  black;  the  cheekf 
brown:  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  white; 
the  two  taet  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  hind  part 
of  the  neck  and  back  of  a  reddish  brown:  the 
back  spotted  with  black ;  the  coverts  of  the 
tail  tawny;  those  of  the  wings  dusky,  edged 
with  pale  brown;  the  quil  feathers  dusky:  the 
tail  brown,  cuneiform,  forming  a  circle  when 
spread;  the  legs  dusky. 

It  is  a  most  entertaining  polyglot,  or  mock- 
ing bird;  sitting  concealed  in  willows  or  reeds, 
in  a  pleasing  hut  rather  hurrying  manner,  it 
imitates  the  swallow,  the  sky-lark,  the  house- 
tparrow,  &c.  sings  all  night,  and  seems  to  leave 
DS  before  winter.  Makes  its  nest  with  straw 
and  dried  fibres,  lined  with  hair;  lays  five 
*££»,  white  marbled  with  brown 


GRASSHOFPCR  W.    Ciah  It 


hoBftr. 


Tiridis  maculli  itigrivuiili. 
bus  nblm  fla*«*ceu5,  pc-c- 
tote  fMnrariDre,  cauil-j 
cnnrMa  rMlricibui  flpicu 
Kiucronalis,  Lath,  ind, 
orn.  515.  irf.Syn.  if,  429. 
uf.  &'u/<.  ti.  X-10. 
Alauila  atinima  locuMe  race. 
I»cusrella,  D.  Johnson. 


Fautctta    Ucbetoi.        M 

fia/.  iSl.  t  ]. 
Tit.lark,  that  ilng*  Site  • 

Grasihoppcr.    If&  oM-. 

9JT. 
Ba/<  Sj/».  «.  TO. 
Boi/'*  Lettert,  !08. 
Br.  ^lol.  95.  ptate  Q.  f.  1 


i 


jLHIS  bird  we  reccired  oat  o(  Shropshire :  it 
b  the  tame  witii  that  Mt.Ittii/  dcBcribee  as  ha^ 
Tioff  the  note  of  the  graaahfl|)per,  bat  lond«r 
and  jfariller.  It  is  a  most  artful  4iird,  will  sculll 
in  the  middle,  and  thickest  part  of  the  hedge, 
and  will  keep  running  along  for  a  hundred 
yards  together,  nor  can  it  be  forced  out  bat 
with  the  greatest  dilBcutty:  it  is  from  this  co- 
vert that  it  emits  its  note,  which  go  much  re- 
fembles  the  insect,  from  which  it  derirea  itt 
name,  as  generally  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  In 
the  height  of  summer  it  chirps  the  whole  night : 
its  sibiloQB  note  is  observed  to  cease  about  the 
latter  end  of  July. 
Deteriptioit.  The  bill  is  very  slender,  of  a  duskj  color; 
^•"  _      the  head,  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  iff 
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of  a  greenisli  brown,  spotted  with  black  ;  the 
quil  festhers  dush  y,  edged  with  an  dive  brown  j 
the  tail  very  loog,  composed  of  twelve  ^arp 
pointed  feathers;  the  two  middlemoEt  are  lh« 
longest,  the  otliers  on  each  nde  ^row  gradually 
shorter.  The  under  side  of  the  body  it  of  ft 
dull  yellowish  white,  darkest  about  the  bre*H) 
the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  white:  the  hind  elBV^ 
short  and  rather  crooked^ 


MuUcillaarnnrfmacea.Gm.  14  JbAt 

Lin.  993. 
IiesBcrRped  Sparrow.  fVil. 

orn.  144.?   Rait  tjfti.  *v> 

47.? 
LighlfooliBPh.Tram.  I«t. 

8.   Tab.  I. 


SyMa  trundioBcea.  S.  supra 
oliTRceo-fusca,  (ubiua  al- 
bidsjloriset  orbilisruico. 
albesceotibos,  angulocar. 
pi  lubtus  luleo.fulva,  cait. 
daiDbcaneatafusca,  Laih . 
ind.  orn.  filO.  id,  Sj/n. 
Sup.  JM. 

X  HE  head,  upper  part  of  the  body,  an4^  co-  DetriptUu 
verts  of  the  wings  of  this  species,  are  oUve 
brown;  the  primaries  and  tail  of  the  same  co- 
lor, but  darker;  from  the  bill  to  each  eye  is 
a  stripe  of  tawny  white  feathers;  the  chin 
white;  the  breast  and  belly  white,  shaded  with 
tawny;  the  tail  slightly  cuneated.  The  stz« 
newly  equal  to  that  of  the  sedge  warbler. 
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It.wu  diicoTcred  by  Mr.  Lightfoot,  on  the 
btnlu  of  tiie  ColnCt  near  Uxbridge,  where  it 
Ma  nakei  its  neit  MteraalljritiUi  dryitalki,  lined 
vith  the  tnftt  of  the  common  reed,  mixed  with 
s  finr  hairs.  It  nsnally  is  suspended  between 
fhree  or  four  reeds;  sometimes  to  the  branches 
of  tiie  water  dock.  This  bird  lays  commonly 
tarn  e^gsof  adirty  white,  stained  with  doll 
olire-colored  spots.  The  note  of  this  species  i« 
simple  sod  pltinttve. 
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With  party  colored  Tails. 


Sjrl«iai  (EiuiDthe.  S.  dorso 
caoo,  froote  linea  tupra 
ocntos  nropjgio  basique 
caMhe  albis,  per  oculos 
packm  oigra.     Lath,  ind* 

.  orn,  529.  id.  Syn,  iv.  465. 
75.  id.  Sup.  i.  p.  162. 

Belon  av.  552. 

QSuaothe.    Ge$ner  av.  629. 

utf/dr.  at).  11.  332. 

WheaUear,  Fallow.smicli, 
White.taiL  fVil.  orn. 
233. 

Rati  syn,  av.  75. 

Motacilla  CC!Qanthe.  Gm. 
Un.  966. 


SteD8quetta.Fatfit.5ti^afp.  15.  Wheat* 

254.  •«''• 

Le  Cat  blaoc,  Vitrec,  on 

MotedZ)  Vitiflora^  BrU^ 

son  av,  ill.  ^449.     £ImI> 

d'ois.  1. 327.  P/.£it/.  554. 

/.  1.  2. 
Cdio    bianco,    FomarQls/ 

PetragDoIa.     Zinan.  41. 

Norvegis  Steendolp,  Steea 

Sqaette,Steengylpe.Brtiit« 

fiicA,  276. 
Steinschwaker^SteinscbDap^ 

perl.     Kram.  374. 
Bella.     Scopoli^  No.  230. 
JBr.  ^o/.  103.  plate  S.  1./; 

5.6.  ^rc/.  2;oo/.ii.  117^ 


1.  HE  wheat-«ar  begins  to  Tisit  us  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  continues  coming  till 
the  beginning  of  May:  we  hare  observed  that 
the  females  arriye  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
males.  They  frequent  warrens,  downs,  and  the 
edges  of  hills,  especially  those  that  are  fenced 
with  stone  walls.  TJiey  breed  in  the  latter,  in 
old  rabbet  burrows^  clifis,  and  frequently 
1  Am 


ikndcr  oM  timber:  their  nest  is  large*  made  <tf 
dried  gnus,  rabbet's  down,  a  few  feathers,  and 
horse  hair;  and  they  laj  froai  rix  to  «ght 
*gg*,  of'a  light  blue  color. 

They  grow  Tery  fet  in  autumn,  and  Mve 
esteemed  a  delicacy.  Their  chief  autumnal 
cmdezvous  in  Sussex  is  about  Easlbourtt,  where 
tiiey  an  taken- by  the  shepherds  in  great  num- 
bers, in  snares  made  of  horse  hair,  placed 
nnderalong  tuK:  betn^  very  ttraidbirdi,  the 
nalton  of  a  cloud,  or  (he  appearance  of  a 
hawk>  vill  driTe  tht-m  for  shelter  into  thoie 
traps.  The  numbers  annually  ensnared  in  that 
district  alone,  amount  to  about  1840  dozen^ 
which  sell  nsually  at  sixpence  per  do^en;  and 
vhafr  appears  very  extra  ordinary,  the  numbers 
that  return  the  following  year  do  not  appear 
to  be  lessened,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  very 
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apdiwliich  18  Mi  only  ft-vfttTorfte  fiNid'  of  thit 
uUMl»;but  the  plaut  onwhiofa  ii  defkntfirhs 


Wheat*ear8  are  much  fatter  io  a:  rainy  Kaioii 
than  a  dry  one,  for  they  not  only  feed  on  in- 
sects^ but  on  earth  worms,  which  come  out  of 
the  ground  in  greater  numbers  in  wet  weath^ 
than  in  dry* 

The  Head'  and  back  of  the  nitate  are  o^  a  Deicription 
ligbtgrey,  tinged  Mith  red;  over  each  ey«  it 
a  white  line;  beneath  that  is  a  broad  bla^ek 
stroke,  passing  across  each  eye  to  the  hind  part, 
of  th9  hea^  th^  rump  and  lower  half  of  iH^ 
tail  are  white;  the  upper  hali*  black ;  the  undt?i^ 
sUte^  c^  th«  body  is  white,  tinged  with  y elf ow ; 
oli'tlie^tfecliitinclihea'to  red;  the  qnib feathe'r^ 
ave^  blaciil^  edged^  with  retldtsh  brown.     The' 
d^IWr of ' the  femalcF  are  niore  dull;  itwtfntt' 
thafMtielt  stroke  across  the  eyes,  and  the  bar^ 
of  Wkilb  on  the  tail 'irnar rotifer.    These  birdi^ 
disapi|>Mr  iHSipfemter,  at  least  lh>m^  the*  north-' 
em  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  but  in  Hampshire 
they  continue  the  whole  winter,  as  they  do  in 
Sussex. 

Great  quantities  of  these  birds  are  sent  pot- 
ted to  London,  and  numbers  dressed  fresh  in 
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the  country.  They  are  roasted,  wrapped  np 
ia  vine  leavet,  on  account  o(  the  great  tender^ 
nen  of  the  flesh,  inBomnch  that  it  it  eren  diflfr- 
cnlt  to  pinch  without  bmisiDg  them. 


W»r.  A.         MotacIlU  (Enaatb.    0.  S.  orn.  530.  Sgn,  i*.  468. 

Orejf,                eorpore  supra  faWo  sibi-  Cul  blanc  gris.  Brusom  or. 

rfoqm  Tario,  collo  iufimo  iii.  452.  tab.  31.  Jig.  %. 

(riseo    maculato,    reclri.  Hitt.  d'oit.  t.  944. 

eiboi  dnabai  JDtertnediis  fir.  Zaol.  app, 

toto  nigrii.    XafA.  ind. 

X  HE  following  variety  wai  shot  near  Ux- 
bridge.  " 
Dater^ion.  The  crown  and  back  were  of  a  tawny 
brovDi  the  under  nde  of  the  neck  of  a  dull 
brownish  yellow;  from  the  bill  to  eye  paned 
an  obscare  dusky  line ;  the  quil  feathen  and 
gccondaricfl  were  black,  edged  with  tawny  and 
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SylfU  rnbetra.  S.  nigricaDS, 
•operciiiis  albis,  macula 
alarom  alba,  gala  pecto. 
reque  fla? escente.  Lath, 
ind.  arn.  595.  id.  Sifn.  ir. 
454. 

Le  Tarier.     Belon  or.  361. 

Rnbetra.  Ganer  av.  729. 

Le  grand  Traqnet,  ou  le  Ta. 
lier.  Briston  av,  iii.  439. 
tab.  ^.Jig.  1.  Hi$L  d*oi$. 
w.  »4.    PL  Enl.  678.  /. 


WiL  om.  U4. 
Rait  iyn»  av.  76. 
Motacillarubetra.  Gm. 

967. 
Faun.  Suee,  fp.955.    Sco» 

polij  No,  937. 
Gestettenschlager.    Kram^ 

375. 
Grosser        Fliegenfneoger 
($reatFlj.catcber).FHfdk 
i.  99. 

Br.  ZooL  103.  plate  S.  9./. 
3.4.  ^rc^.  Zoo/.  iLlia. 


16.  WUtu 
dust. 


Ml  his  is  in  the  north  of  England,  also  a  bird 
of  paflgage;  we  are  not  certain  whether  it  quits 
this  islandj  but  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it 
only  shifts  its  quarters. 

The  head  and  back  are  of  a  pale  reddish  DetcHlpfiM. 
brown,  regularly  spotted  with  black;  over  each 
eye  is  a  narrow  white  stroke,  beneath  that  is 
a  broad  bed  of  black,  which  extends  from  the 
bill  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  the  breast  is 
of  a  reddish  yellow ;  the  belly  paler ;  the  quil 
feathers  are  brown,  edged  with  a  yellowish 
brown;  the  upper  part  of  the  wing  is  marked 
with  two  white  spots;  the  lower  part  of  the 
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tail  ia  white,  the  two  middle  featheri  excepted, 
which  are  wholly  black :  the  upper  part  of  the 
oUien  are  of  the  same  color. 

The  c(d{>n'  of  the  female  are  far  lenagrve- 
abT«;  in  Heu  of  the  white  and  hiack  mairks  on 
(he  cheeks,  is  one  broad  pale  browo  one;  aiid 
the  white  on  the  wings  is  in  far  less  quanthy 
thaii  on  those  of  the  mal6. 

It  often  winters  in  Italy. 


17.  $/ofie.S^tftTiiHcnI»;S£rise>sub. 
"'''  tut  rafeicens,jugu1u  fucia 

Buolaquc   alarum  alba, 

ilafft.'  iifif.-  orn.  »3:  idi 

Stm.  ih  44» 
I>  Tntqaet  oa  Groulard. 

Belun  ao,  360. 
VOAttnA  Mdr.  m.  \\.  SiS. 
:>tone.^inich,  Sloncchatter, 


LeTraquet,  Rnbelra.  BfU. 
ton  av.  Hi.  438.  tab.  %1. 

PI.  Eni.  676.  f.  I. 
Pantzr.  Aopoff, /75.  SSS.' 
Occfai«dl'bue.    ZtUM.n^ 
Motarilla  Uubicolu    Cm. 

Lin.  969. 
CristtiBK     Kram;  375; 
Br.  Zool.  103.  ptalea.gL  r. 
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perches  freqaently  on  some  bash,  chattering 
inceMantly. 

7he  headi  neck,  and  ihroat,  are  black;  \s^titmjifU¥^ 
on  both  sides  the  latter  is  a  wjii^e  bar,  so  that 
it  api^fs  at  first  sight  to  be  encircled  with 
white;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  bladk 
edged  with  tawny ;  the  lower  part  of  the  bapk 
just  abore  the  rump  is  white;  the  end  ani 
etterior  stde  of  the  two  outmost  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  of  a  pale  rust-color,  the  rest  are  black ; 
the  breast  is  of  a  deep  reddish  yellow;  tlie 
belly  of  a  lighter  hue;  the  quil  feathers  axe 
diifhy  €dged  with  dull  red ;  those  next  this 
bfdy  are  marked  witli  a  white  spot  near  Ihtrit 
boit^ns:  the  coverte  of  the  wings  are  adorned 
wUk  another.  The  head  of  the  female  is  fer- 
ruginous spotted  with  black;  and  the  colors  iti 
geiieral  less  vivid.  In  both  sexes  the  legs  are 
blaok :  which  also  is,  the  character  of  the  two 
preceding  apeciei,  as  well  as  that  next  to  be' 
djBs^jribed. 


5eO         WHTTE-THROAT  W.   CtAt*  tf. 


18.  Vmtt.  Sjlvla  clMnK.  $.  S-  inpn 
^*'***'  nifo-daarea,  labtos  rnfo. 

albs,  gilB  albk,  rectrice 
extims    cxlDS  toto  inliii 
dimidiato  alba,  Zrfi(&.  ind. 
orn.  618.  fd.  ^ijn.  It.  p. 
'*t8.  to. 
PRt.  om.  230. 
Bojf  jyx.  av.  77. 
La  Menuige  ceiidr^e,  Parai 
cinereui.    Britton  av.  iti. 
ft4B. 


Fatiretto  griie  on  la  Gri- 
Mtl«.     H»f,  <f0&.    1». 

P/.  Eni.  670.  f.  3. 
MoUcillaSrlria;  6m.Un. 

gw. 

KogsiKtter,  Hesar.  f  owi. 

Suec.  ip.  150. 
Sr.  2ooi.  104.  idato  S.  f.  4. 
Ant.  Zool,  ii.  118. 


X  nIS  frequents  our  gardens  in  the  i 
time;  in  the  winter  it  leaves  us.  It  builds  in 
low  bushes  near  the  ground,  making  its  nest 
ezteraally  of  the  tender  stalks  of  herbs  and 
drf  straw,  the  middle  part  of  fine  bents  and 
soft  grass,  the  inside  of  hatr.  It  lays  fire  tggt 


Class  II.  LESS.  WHItE-THRO  AT  W.  561 

The  head  of  this  bird  is  of  a  brownish  ash-  Description. 
color ;  the  throat  white ;  the  breast  and  belly 
white  tinged  with  red ;  ( in  the  female  wholly 
white;)  the  back  inclines  to  red;  the  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  pale  brown ;  the 
greater  dusky,  edged  with  tawny  brown ;  the 
qnil  feathers  dusky,  edged  with  reddish  brown; 
the  tail  the  same,  except  the  upper  part  of  the 
interior  side  and  whole  exte^or  side  of  the  out- 
most feather,  which  are  white ;  the  legs  are  of 
a  yellowish  brown. 


[Sylfia  Sytfiella.  S.  cinereo-  Lath.  Ind  orn,  515.  id.  19.     Lester 

fusca,  subtas  sordide  dlba.  Sup.  \.  185.  /.  113.  id,  White^ 

rectricibas  duabas  interme.  52//?.  ii.  339.  tnroau 

diis  brefioribus  subulatis. 


jyiR.  Montagu  is  of  opinion  that  this  species 
is  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  first  observed  by  the  Rev.  John  Lights 
foot.  The  crown  and  upper  part  of  the  body  description. 
are  of  a  pale  cinereous  brown;  from  the  chin 
to  the  vent  of  a  dull  white;  the  tail  long,  very 
slightly  forked,  of  the  same  color  with  the 
back.  It  is  rather  less  than  the  preceding 
1  4f 
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species;  ita  bill  alio  i>  shorter,  the  le^  are 
darker*  the  whole  under  parts  of  the  plumage 
much  whiter,  and  the  whole  upper  parts  do  not 
possess  the  least  appearance  of  rufous  brown. 
The  female  does  not  differ  in  plumage  from 
the  male. 

This  species  appears  in  May  and  Jane,  aud 
builds  in  brambles  and  small  bushes:  the  nest 
u  composed  of  dry  bents  mixed  with  wool,  and 
lined  with  finer  bents  and  a  few  bairfc  The 
eggsarewhite,  dotted  with  brown,  and  marked 
with  irregular  blotches  of  a  paler  browu.]  £d. 


' '  (uratp    rnfo-liisi'a    sublui         hin.  95S. 

fernisint-a,  abdoniiiip  mi'.  Lc  Piichiin  de  Province, 
dmalbii,  pjliH-bTi!>,  iridi.  Uiif.  itoh.  t.  las.  PL 
E-il  6bb  f.  I. 


Class  II.  DARTFORD  WAftfiLER.    SHi 

tinged  with  a  dull  yellow ;  the  throaty  under 
ttde  of  the  neck^  the  breast  and  belly  deep 
ferra^nons;  the  middle  of  the  belly  White; 
the  quil  feathers  dusky  edged  with  white;  the 
bastard  wing  white;  the  exterior  side  of  the 
interior  feather  of  the  tail  white^  the  rest 
dusky,  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  bird ;  the  legs  yellow. 

A  pair  of  these  were  shot  on  a  common  near 
Dart/ord,  in  ^prit  1773,  and  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Latham;  they  fed  on  flies,  which 
they  sprung  on  from  the  furze  bush  they  sat 
•n^  and  then  returned  to  it  again» 


5«4 


GREAT  TITMOUSE.    Class  a 


GENUS  XXVIII.     TITMOUSE. 

Bill  strait,  short,  hard,  strong,  sharp-pointed, 

a  little  compreseed. 
Nostrils  round  covered  with  bristlei.. 
Tongue  as  if  cut  at  the  end,  terminating 

with  two  or  three  briptles. 


1.  Great-Tttitt.  maj»r.  P.  *iridi-(tli- 
Taeeni  inbtiii  flsTesccDs, 
capita '  nigro  temporibus 
albis,  nucha  lutea.  Lath, 
ind.  orn.  563.  id.  Syn.  n. 
638. 
Nooetle  ou  Mesange.  Selon 

M.  37S. 
Panis  major.     Geiner  av. 


SnitzB.  Scopoli,  No.  i4i. 
Parus  major.  Gm.LtN.lOOS. 
Tatg-oic.    Faun.  Suee.  tp. 

265. 
J.e  groue  Mesaoge   on  la 

Charbunnlprc,     Britton 

ao.  iii.  539. 

Hitt.  d'oit.  ».  sm.    Pt. 

Enl.  3./.  1. 
Musvit.  Brunnich,  387. 
Kohlmeise.       Kram.    37S. 


Class  n.  GREAT  TITMOUSE.  5«5 

the  whole  tribe  feed  on  insects^  which  they  find 
in  the  bark  of  trees ;  in  the  spring  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  fruit  garden,  by 
picking  off  the  tender  buds.  Like  wood-peckers 
they  are  perpetually  running  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  trees  in  quest  of  food.  The  bird  has 
three  chearful  notes,  which  it  begins  to  utter 
in  the  month  of  February. 

The  head  and  throat  of  this  species  are  Detcrip^fbn. 
black;  the  cheeks  white;  the  back  green;  the 
belly  of  a  yellowish  green,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  bed  of  black,  which  extends  to 
the  vent;  the  rump  is  of  a  bluish  grey.  The 
quil  feathers  are  dusky,  edged  partly  with 
blue,  partly  with  white;  the  coverts  blue,  the 
greater  tipt  with  white.  The  exterior  sides  of 
the  outmost  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white;  the 
exterior  sides  of  the  other  bluish ;  their  interior 
•ides  dusky ;  the  legs  lead  color.  The  toes  are 
divided  to  the  origin;  and  the  back  toe  of  the 
whole  genus  is  very  large  and  strong. 

It  appears  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  April, 
and  retires,  as  most  of  the  titmice  do  in  that 
country,  in  October. 


S6« 


BLUE  TITMOUSX.    Cum  n. 


Parns.  cernleni.  P.  oliracoo 
viresceni  aubluslnlf  ui,  re> 
nrigibas  CKrule^cenlibus, 

-  primoribu!!  marttine  exte. 
riore  albis,  froiitc  alba, 
Tcrtice  CKrulco.  Lath. 
ind.  orn.  SSS.  id.  Syn.  iv. 
£43. 

Beton  av.  3SS. 

Parus  cKruleut.  Gttaer  av. 
«4l. 

Jl^.  ma.  li.  »I. 

Bine  Tilmousf,  or  Nun. 
fyn.  om,  U1. 

Kttti  ign.  m.  74. 

I<a' Melange  Blene.  Briison 


av.Ui.M4.  fiitt.i'im.w. 

413.  P/.  B«/.3./.4, 
Blarasnida,  Blau  mandlilc. 

Scepoii,  No.%i4. 
Parozulino,  oFralino.  Zi. 

nan.  76. 
Parus  CKrulens.    Gm.  Lin. 

1U08. 
Blamcei.     Faun.  Suec.  i 


867. 


.  ip. 


Blaapineise.     Br.  388. 

B I  an  m  vise.       Krtlm.    97ft. 

Frisrh,  i.  14. 
Br.Zoot.  114.  plate  W.  f. 

5.  Jrct.  Zool.  ii.  134. 


xHIS  tnrd  frequents  gardens,  and  does  great 
injury  to  fruit  trees,  by  bruising  the  joungf 
bnds  in  search  of  the  insects  that  lurk  nnde» 

them;  it  breeds  in  holes  of  walls,  and  lays 


Class  H.     GOLE  TITMOUSE. 
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fonner  marked  transversely  with  a  white  bar; 
the  leg^  are  of  a  lead  color. 


Parufl.  ater.  P.  iorso  cine- 
reo,  capite  nigro,  eccipi. 
tepectoreqoe  albo.  Lath, 
ind.  orn.  564.  id.  Syn,  ir. 
540. 

Quatriesme  espece  de  Me. 
saoge*     Belon  uv,  370. 

Paras  ater.  Gesner  av,  641. 

Aldr.  av,  ii.  3^1. 

fVtl.  orn.  241. 

Rati  syn,  av.  73. 

Sppermiese,     Creuzmeise. 
Kram.  379. 


Tannen   Meise  (Pine  Tit.  3.  CoU. 

mousp).     Frischj  i.  13. 
La  Mesange  a  tete  noire^ 

Paras  atricapillus.   JBrtir* 

son  av,  iii.  551. 
La     petite     charbonniere. 

Ili'st.  d'ois,  V.  400. 
Caf.  Carol,  a  pp.  37. 
P.  ater.  Gm.  Lin.  1009. 
Faun.  Suec,  sp.  268.    ScOm 

poli^  No.  215. 
Br.  Zwl.  1 14.  Arci,  ZooL 

Villi. 


X  HE  head  of  the  cole  titmouse  is  black,  Deicripiion. 
marked  on  the  hind  part  \iith  a  \ihite  spot; 
the  back  is  of  a  greenish  grey;  the  rump  more 
green:  the  tail  an!  wings  duskv;  the  exterior 
feathers  edged  with  green  :  the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  of  a  dusky  green;  the  lowest  tipt 
with  white.  For  a  farther  account  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  next  description. 


MARSH  TITMOUSE.  Cuu  U. 


4.  Jlf<r*A. 


Parat  palastris.  P.  capita  ni. 

gro,  dorso  ciner^o,  (em> 

poribus  albis.    Lath.  ind. 

om.  5S6.  tU  Sjn.  ir.  541. 

lU  Sup.  i.  18U. 
FaruB  paluttris.  Getner  an. 

Oil. 
ParoDziDo.  Aldr.av.  ii.  3?. 
Marsh  Titmuuse,  or  Black 

cap.     Wil.  orn.  241. 
Rait  syn.  av.  73. 
Fratliao   paluslre.     Zinaii. 


77. 


LaMesangedeMai 


a  la 


NoDetta  emdree.     JBtmi* 

ton  av.  iii.5S5.  Hut.d'ait. 

T,  403.  PI.  But.  S.f.  3. 
P.  palustrit.  Gm.  LtJi.1009. 
EotiU,  Toiiiliage.    Fm$m. 

Suec.  tp.  369.     Scopoliy 

No.  246. 
Asch  Meise  (AshTitmoaw). 

Frisch,  i.  13. 
Hundsmeise.  Kram.  S7S. 
Norcegis        Graae-Metie. 

BruMRtcA,  190. 
Br.  Zool.  1 14.  piaUW.  f.  S. 

.Jrc^  Soo/.  ii.  125. 


X  HIS  species  is  called  bj  Gesner  the  marsh 
titmouse;  because  it  frequents  wet  places. 
With  us  it  inhabits  woods,  and  seldom  infest* 
our  gardens:  earlj  in  February  it  emits  two 
notea,  not  unlike  the  whetting  of  a  saw-     It  i 


ClamH.  LON&TAiLED  TITMDUSS:ISB» 

the  chin :  6th,  it  wants  the  white  spot  on  the 
coyerti  of  the  wings.  Thu  last  dittinction  does 
not  bdd  in  general,  as  the  subject  figured  m 
the  British  Zoology  had  those  spots;  jet  wanted 
that  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 
•  JLe  Comte  de  Buffbn  thought  this  only  a  va^ 
rietj  of  the  preceding  species :  certain  it  is 
that  the  haunts  of  this  and  of  the  former  diflSnr; 
bnt  each  agpree  in  being  equally  prolific  Irith 
ptheif  of  the  genus. 


Paras,  ttudttiit.  P.  slfeo  ro. 

urn  aigroqae  lon^todina. 
.    liter  Tarius,  Tertice  albO| 

caudt    loDgiore.     Laik, 

Mff.  oni.  569.  id.  Syn.  vr. 

550.  id.  Sup.  i.  ISO. 
Beion  ao.  368. 
Para,  caaaatut.  Qumr  av. 

649. 
Montioola.    JUdr,   od.    lU 

319. 
iVa.  cm.  $49. 
RM  jyii.  dv.  74. 
PeiidollDo,  Parooiloo. 

nail.  77. 


Gaugartza.     ScopoU,  tfo.  5.  Long* 
^7^  tailMdi 

La  Mesange  a  loDgue  qoeiie. 

Paras  loDgicaudos.  Brt(. 

ion  dv.  iii.  570.     Biit. 

d»oi9.  r.  437.    PL  Ent. 

60%.  J.  3. 
Parus  caudatai.    Gih.  Lin. 

1010. 
Albtita.  F<N^ft.£iiec.«p.1S3. 
Belzmeise        PfanneDStieL 

Kram.  3^9. 
LangschHraetifzig^    M«ii^. 

Frisch,  i.  14. 
Br.ZooL  1  lO.W.  f.  6.  Jrci. 

Zool  ii.  1S5. 


jLHE  length  b  fire  inches  and  a  quarter ;  DsscvfUon 
1  40 
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tile  bresdth  seten  inches.  The  bill  ii  black, 
very  shorty  thick,  and  very  conrex,  differing 
greatly  from  all  otheni  of  the  titmonM  kind : 
the  base  is  beset  with  smatt  briMlei;  the  Irtdei 
are  of  a  hazel  color.  The  top  of  tlie  heftd» 
from  the  bill  io  the  hitid  part,  is  white,  miked 
with  a  few  dark  grej  feathen;  this  bed  of 
white  is  entirely  sorroonded  With  a  broad 
itroke  of  black,  which,  rigihg  on  eaeb  side  IM 
upper  mandible,  passes  over  nrch  t^t,  mite* 
at  the  hind  part  of.  the  head,  and  continnes 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  ramp;  the 
feathers  on  each  side  of  this  black  stroke  are 
of  a  purplish  red,  as  are  those  immediately  in- 
cumbent on  the  tail.  Tlie  covert  feathers  of 
the  wings  are  black;  the  secondary  and  qail 
feathers  are  duaky,  the  largeM  «f  Ibi  letter 
wholly  80;  the  lesser  and  more  remote  hare 
their  exterior  sides  edged  with  white. 

The  tail  is  the  longest  in  prcfitMioA  to  1 
bulk  of  any  British  bird,  being  in  length  three 
inches;  the  form  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  magpie, 
consisting  of  twelve  feathers  of  nnnftial  leligtfit, 
the  middlemost  the  longest,  those  on  each  side 
growing  gradually  shorter;  the  exterior  ndes, 
and  the  top  of  the  interior  aidM  Df-the^Utk-efc 


qiAJuU.  I.ONG-TAII'ED  TITMOUSE.  Sll 

outmoflt  feathers  are  white ;  the  rest  of  the  tail 
black.  The  cheekB  and  throat  are  white  ;  the 
breast  and  whole  uoder  side  white,  with  a  cav^ 
or  red.   The  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  are  black. 

Jt  forms  its  nest  with  ^eat  elegance,  of  tuaNut. 
oval  shape,  and  aboiit  eight  inches  deep:  near 
the  upper  end  is  a  hole  for  adtnission;  the  er- 
temal  materials  are  mosses  and  lichens,  cu- 
riously interwoven  with  wool;  within  it  is  lined 
Tcry  warmly  with  a  thick  bed  of  feathers;  it 
lays  from  ten  to  seventeen  eggs.  The  young 
follow  the  parents  the  whole  winter:  and  fro^ 
the  slimncss  of  their  bodies,  and  great  leiigth 
9f  tail,  appear,  while  flying,  like  so  many  darti 
catting  the  air.  They  are  often  seen  passing 
through  our  gardens,  going  progressively  from^ 
tree  to  tree,  as  if  on  their  road  to  some  ot^er 
plsce,  never  making  any  halt. 

It  is  seen  in  ItqUf.Ajfing  abo\xt  durjng  ^«; 
whole  winter. 


m      BEARDED  TITMOUSE.  CunR 


Ftra.  bianaicus.  P.  rafu, 
wtlet  cano,  csmU  corpOp 
n  loDgiorr,  eapite  barba. 
to}  criuo  nigro,  Lalk. 
AidL  trm.  tJO.  id.  Sgm.  it. 

Lot  Botcher  Bird.      Eda. 

•V.  55. 
Baardnl   TitmaiiM.      ^JUr. 

me.  L  M.  48. 
9eopotiy  iVo.  941. 


MMutache,  Panu  bsrba* 

tni,   BriMto»  av.  Ui>  967. 

nirf.  (foM.  T.  418.     Pi: 

J5.I.  CIS./.  I.  «. 
Parai  biaraiiau.  Gak  Um, 

1011. 
Lest  Bntchrr    Bird.       Br. 

Zool.  cd.  M.  i.  1IM. 
Br.  2<mJ.  74.   pUU  C.  %. 

Aret.  Zool.  ii.  120. 


7^IS  species  is  found  ia  the  marilief  near 
London:  we  have  seeu  it  ne^r  Gloucester i  it  !■ 
aliQ  frequent  among  the  great  tracts  of  reedf 
near  CowbU  in  Lincolnshirft  where  1  su^ect  It 
breeds. 

The  ne«t  is  not  Accurately  known.  One  nip- 


CtASB  II.  BEARDED  TITMOUSE.       RIA 

ii  very  common  among  the  reeds,*  and  is  said 
to  be  of  the  same  sliape  as  that  of  the  long 
tailed  titmouse,  but  rather  larger. 

The  bill  19  short,  strong,  and  very  convex,  Deicn'plia 
of  a  box  color;  the  irides  pale  yellow;  the 
head  is  of  a  fine  grey ;  on  each  side  of  the  bill, 
beneath  the  eye,  is  a  long  triangular  tuft  of 
black  feathers;  the  chlii  and  throat  are  white; 
the  middle  of  the  breast  flesh  colored ;  the  sides 
and  thighs  of  a  pale  orange;  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  an  orange  bay; 
the  secondary  feathers  of  the  wings  are  blach 
edged  with  orange;  the  qiiil  feathers  dusky  on 
their  exterior,  white  on  their  interior  sides;  the 
lesser  quil  feathers  tipt  with  orange.  The  tail 
is  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long;  the  two 
middle  feathers  are  largest,  the  others  gra- 
dually shorten  on  each  side,  the  outmost  of 
which  are  of  a  deep  orange  color.  The  vent'^ 
feathers  of  the  male  are  of  a  pale  black;  of  the 
female  of  a  dull  orange.  The  legs  are  of  a 
deep  shining  black. 

The  female  wants  the  black  mark  on  ezch  Femal*. 
cheek,  and  the  fine  flesh  color  on  the  breast; 


•  Dr.  PaUat  MS. 


S«     CXEST«>TmiODSK.   Clam  B. 

Iba  crovn  of  the  head  U  of  a  bnnraUb  lut 
Mkt,  iiMttcd  vith  kUck :  thi  oabDOt  faalbcM 
of  the  tail  are  Mack  iipt  villi  vUlew 


7.  CrmUd.    Phm  crfMctM.    P.  grixo.  Brimm  m,  Ul.  55S. 

ri    aifio,    Tmlre    slbo.        ^«lt.  T.  447.    FL 
lath.lmdj>rn.ieJ.USsn,        Ma./.  I. 

am.Um.um.  mi.  am.  Ml. 


TbI  fisut  and  ohaekf  of  this  I 
wiute.;  tlw  chin  and  throat  Mack;  the  htai 
hi^lj  avefted  with  black  feathen  edged  with 
ahitti  the  cheek!  bnoded  beneath  with  black: 
fran  the  thraat  to  the  bell;  whiU:  Ihebpck, 
wax*'  *■■'  **"•  i'  *  nfoiu  dark  (Rj.  Jt^tftft 
that  of  the  Blue  Titnoue. 
iU  jet  it  bai  ooljr  been  diHorend  in  Seal- 
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GSNDS  XXIX.    SWALLOW. 

Bill  shorty  weak. 
MovTH  very  wide. 
Lso«  short,  weak. 

# 

BBrtmao  msUct.  it.  nigriK        <toii..  ?l.  591.-  ML  JUL  h  GUmugiw 

oeratesceQftMibtttS  albidft^        64J./.  1. 

froDto  gnlaque  casUn^is,  Hininda  nistica.  Om,JLUt, 

MctfidbttbUteraTibiisiiit.        1015. 

cala  albli  iMilii^    Loih.  l^iOvtS^t^k.    Faun.  Bumi, 

'ittd.  WTK  sn.  44.  SjfnA^.        §p.  tff(k 

361.  id.  Sup  I  in.  Font4ie^fale,Mark^fato. 
La  (Mdle  Birondeflp,  -Belon        BrunnicH^  280. 

m.  9I«.  HauiJkli  wiTbe.  Frkdk^:Ui 

Hkaiido  dooMsUca.  Ganer  lUii8s$<shfralbe.Xra«ka80^ 

««•  548.  I.aastaza.  ScopoUy  No.  249«, 

HUr.  av.  n.  "204.  RaiY  tyii.  ov.  ^  I . 

Rondone.    Zinam.  47.  House  or  CbkMi^f  Swil« 
I/Uifonddle  de  CbeuNi^b.        low.   mi.orm.iti%. 

Briiion  ao.  U.  486.  Hisi.  Br.  Zool.  96.    Arct.  Zaot. 

tviaity'dKys  >Mfcn«  -tiie  tnB«tin,'«riMy  (iflttrHtf 
the  fWftlloMr  tribe.  (They  leave  ttt  iht  Uttter' 
end  of  September  i  and  for  a  few  days  previou* 
to  their  departare,  aisemlfle  in  "vast  flocks  on 


fl7«      CHIMNEY  SWALLOW.  Clasi  U. 

house  tops,  churches,  and  even  trees,  from 
whence  they  take  their  flight.  It  is  now  known 
that  swallows  fix  their  winter  quarters  in  Se- 
negal, and  possibly  they  may  be  found  along 
the  whole  Morocco  shore,  '^e  are  indebted  to 
M.  Adanson*  for  this  discovery^  who  first  ob- 
served them  in  the  month  of  October,  after  theif 
migration  from  Europe,  on  the  ehores  of  that 
'  kingdom  i  but  whether  it  was  this  species  alone, 
or  all  the  European  kinds,  be  is  nlent. 

The  name  of  chimney  swallow  may  almost 
be  confined  to  Great  Britain,  for  in  several 
other  countries  they  chuse  dififerent  places  for 
their  nests,  In  Sweden,  they  prefet  bamd,  so 
are  styled  there  Lada^Sivala,  or  the  barn  vwal- 
low:  and  in  the  hotter  climates  they  make 
their  nests  in  porches,  gateways,  galleries,  and 
open  halls. 
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most  resplendent  in  the  male ;  the  breast  and 
belly  white,  that  of  the  male  tinged  with  red; 
the  tail  black  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  plain ; 
the  others  marked  ttausversely  near  their  ends 
with  a  white  spot.  The  exterior  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  much  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.- 

.  Their  food  is  tlic  same  with  that  of  the  others 
of  the  -genus,  viz.  insects;  for  the  taking  of  / 
which  in  their  swiftest  flight,  nature  hath  ad- 
mirably contrived  their  several  parts;  their 
.mouths  are  very  wide;  their  wings  are  long, 
and  their  tails  are  forked,  to  enable  them  to 
tarn  the  readier  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  This 
species,  in  our  country,  builds  in  chimneys, 
and  makes  its  nest  of  clay  mixed  with  straw, 
leaving  the  top  quite  open.  It  lines  the  bottom 
with  feathers  and  grasses;  and  usually  lays 
from  four  to  six  eggs,  white  speckled  with  red ; 
but  by  taking  away  one  of  the  eggs  daily,  it 
will  successively  lay  as  far  as  nineteen,  aa 
Doctor  Lister  has  experienced.  It  breeds  earlier 
than  any  other  G,i(cies.  The  first  brood  are 
observed  to  quit  tiie  nf  st  the  last  week  in  June, 
or  the  first  in  //////;  the  last  brood  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  /ht^ust.  The  nest  being  fixed 
I  4    H 
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Ave  or  bIx  f«et  deep  withio  the  chiiimey.  it  b 
■mth  difficulty  that  the  young  can  emer;^. 
They  even  sometimes  fall  into  the  rooms  below; 
but  aa  soon  as  they  succeed,  they  perch  f<Hr  a 
fefr  days  on  the  chimney  top,  and  are  there  fed 
by  their  parents.  Their  next  essay  is  to  reach 
some  leafless  bough,  where  they  sit  in  row*, 
and  receive  their  food.  Soon  after  they  take  to 
Hie  wing,  but  still  want  skill  to  seize  their  own 
prey.  They  hover  near  the  place  where  thdr 
psrents  are  in  chase  of  flies,  attend  their  mo- 
tions,  meet  them,  and  receive  from  th^  moutlu 
tbt  vffired  sustenance. 

It  has  a  sweet  note,  which  it  emits  in  Aitgust 
and  September,  perching  on  house  tops. 
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Ilinindt  Drbfca.   H.  nigro. 

csMilescens  subtus  alba, 

rectricibvs    immaculatig. 

ItOth^kuL  orn,  573.  id. 

S^n.  i?.  564.  tU  Sup.  i .  1 92. 
lie  Martinet.  Beion  av.  380. 
HkiiDdo  (ijlfestrig.   Gesner 

av.  564.     Frisch^  i.  17. 
.^^.ao.  ii.  311. 
MartiosMartletyOrMartinet. 

fPil.orfi.«13. 
Raiityn.  av.7l. 
RoDdone  minpre,  e  Grasso- 

lo.     Zinan.  48. 
Ilada  aroik.     Seopaii^  No. 

%50. 


La  petite  Hi  rondel  |e,  on  Je9.  Martin. 
Martinet    a    cul    blanc. 
Bris9on  av,  ii.  490.  Hisi. 
d'oii.  fi.  614.     PLEni. 

Ilirunda  urbica.   Gm.  Lin. 

1017. 
Ilos^^vala.  Vaun.  Suectp. 

271. 
Speyerl.     Kram.  380* 
Danit,   Bye  v.  Tagskioeg.' 

Svale^  LangelanditjfSLiwem 

i?r.2fi0. 
PA.  IK  1774.  p.  196. 
Br.  Zool.  96.  plate  Q.  f.  ^  p. 

196.  AfQt.  Zool.  ii.  ltd. 


JLHE  Martin  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  iotmtt  Dticripiion. 
species,  and  its  tail  is  much  less  forked.  The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body»  except  the 
rump,  is  black  glossed  with  blue ;  the  bre^, 
bellj,  wd  rump>  are  white;  the  feet  are 
covered  with  a  short  white  down.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  swallow  kind  that  appears  in  our 
country.  It  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houses, 
with  the  same  materials,  and  in  the  same  form 
as  the  house  swallow,  only  its  nest  is  covered 
above,  having  only  a  small  hole  for  admit* 
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tance.  We  have  also  eeen  this  species  build 
against  the  sides  of  high  clifFi  over  the  sea.  For 
the  time  that  the  joung:  keep  the  nest,  the  old 
one  fefeds  them,  adhering;  by  the  claws  to  the 
outside;  but  as  soon  as  they  quit  it,  feeds  them 
flying,  by  a  motion  quick  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  those  who  are  not  used  to  obserre  it. 
It  is  a  later  breeder  than  the  preceding'  by 
some  days ;  but  both  will  lay  twice  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  latter  brood  of  this  species  have 
been  ohserred  to  come  forth  so  late  as  (he 
eighteenth  of  September  i  yet  that  year  ( 1766  ) 
they  entirely  quitted  our  sight  by  the  fifth  of 
October;  not  but  they  sometimes  continue  here 
much  later :  the  martins  and  red  wing  thrushes  . 
having  been  seen  flying  in  view  on  the  seventh 
of  November.  Nestlings  have  been  remarked 
in  Hampshire  as  late  as  the  21st  of  October, 
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Hirando  riparia.  II.  cinerea, 
gala  abdomineque   albis/ 
JLaih,  ind.  orn,  575.  id. 
Syn.  It.  568. 

L^Iirondelle  de  rivage.  Be^ 
Ion  av,  379. 

Hiruodo  riparia,  scu  Drepa. 
ois.     Gesner  av.  565. 

Dardanelli.  Aldr.  av,  ii.  312. 

Sand  Martin,  or  Shore  Bird. 
tViL  orn.  213, 

Rati  syn,  av.  71. 

L'Hirondelle  de  rivage.  Brii» 
tonav,  ii.  506.  Hisf,  d^ois, 
▼i.632.  PI.  Enl,5 13./.% 


Cat,  Carol,  app.  37.  3.  SantL 

Rondone  riparia.  Zinan.49. 
Hirundo  riparia.  Gm.  Lin, 

loiy. 

Strand^swala,  Back  swala. 

Faun.  Suec.  sp.  273. 
Danis^   Dxg.Y.   Jord.8faIe, 

Soil.baake.iVorveg.  Sand 

Raenne.  Br.  291. 
Ufer.Schwalbe  (ShoreSwal- 

low.)  Frischy  i.  18. 
Gestettcn.schwalbe.  Kram, 

381. 
Br.  Zool,  97.  plate  Q.  f.  1. 

Arct.  Zool.  ii.  129. 


X  HIS  is  the  lest  of  the  genus  that  frequents 

Great  Brilabu     The  head  and  whole  xvp^tr  DescriptUnu 

part  of  the  body  are  mouse  colored;  the  throat 

white,  encircled  with  a  mouse  colored  ring; 

the  belly  white;  the  feet  smooth  and  black. 

It  builds  in  holes  in  sand  pits,  and  in  the 
banks  of  rivers,  penetrating  some  feet  deep 
into  the  bank,  boring  through  the  soil  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  its  feet,  claws,  and 
bill.  It  makes  its  nest  of  hay,  straw,  &c.  and 
lines  it  with  feathers :  it  lays  five  or  six  white 
eggs.    It  is  the  earliest  of  the  swallow  tribe  in 
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bringing  oot  its  young,  and  arrives  in  England 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Chimney  Swallow. 


A  Sx^f.    Uifumlo  ApU5.  IT.  nipricLiii, 

gnja  albi,  tlij(i(i!i  oti)iiil>u$ 

^mtttor   >n(ici«.      Lath. 

hti.  orn.  983.  id.  Syn.  It. 

SSI. 
La  grande  mirondtlte.  Mou. 

tMfdierov  grand  Martinet. 

Beh»  av.  377. 
Apni,  '  Getner  ao.  106. 
Jtdr.  av.  il.  312. 
Blitk  ^Martin,    or   Swifl. 

fVii.orn.tU. 
R»li  tpn.  av.  7^ . 

K.  Ziwait.  17. 


Lf  Marlinrt.     Brhnm  av. 

ii.  514.     Hist.  ttoU.  *i. 

643.    Pi.Enl.6ii.f.  1. 
Uimndo  Apus.    Gm.  lAn,' 

109(). 
liiiijt-swala.  F<mni.fH«G.  j|>. 

Vtt. 
Slet-n,  Kirke-T.  Sm.S*are. 

Br.  ag*. 
S|ifyeT,groKe'ltiarn*cb<raU 

bc.   Kram.  380.  Seopoliy 

Nv.tbl. 
Br.  Zoi,t.  97.     Jrcl.  Zoot. 


X^IS  pfiecieft  is  the  largest  of  our  swaUowj; 
butitbe  weight  is  most  dispfoportiooahly  soiall 

to  it8  extent  of  wiag:  the  former  being  scarcely 
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y  other  b wallows;  its  fli^t  is  mote  rapid, 
and  that  attended  with  a  shrill  scream.  It 
rest!  by  cliaging  against  some  watl,  or  other 
apt  body ;  from  whence  Kleh^  styles  thid  spe** 
cies  Hirundo  muraria.  It  breeds  under  the 
eares  of  houses,  in  steeples,  and  other  lofty 
boildings;  makes  its  nest  of  grasses  and  fea- 
thers, and  lays  only  two  eggs,  of  a  white  colon 

It  is  entirely  of  a  glossy  dark  sooty  6ckbit,  Daaripthi 
only  the  chin  is  marked  with  a  white  spott 
but  by  being  so  constantly  exposed*  t^  alt%et«> 
tbers^  the  ^ossof  the  plumage  is  lost  before  it 
retires.  The  feet  are  of  a  particular  structure, 
all  the  toes  'Standing  forward ;  the  lest  eoMiMfc 
of  only  one  bone;  the  others  of  an  equal  num- 
ber, viz.  two  each;  in  which  they  dii&r  fltim 
thoae  of  all  other  birds. 

Thift  appears  in  our  country  about  fourteeti 
days  later  than  the  sand  martin;  but  dlfftirs 
greatly  in  the  time  of  its  departure,  retiti^ng 
invariably  about  the  tenth  of  Ai^gasf,  %etng 
the  first  of  ttie  genus  that  leaves  tr».  I  camiclt 
traee  them  to  their  winter  ifnarters,  unless  in 
one  instance  of  a  pair  found  adhering  by  fheir  . 
daws  and  in  a  torpid  ^tate,  in  Fvhruar^  1766^ 
under  the  loof  of  Iwngnar  Cltff/)et,  ShnipslAre: 
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on  being  brought  to  a  lire,  they  reviTed  and 
moved  about  the  room. 

'  Swifts  appear  about  Pavia  on  the  eighth  (^ 
April,  and  depart  towards  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July;  some  remain  as  late  as  September. 

The  fabulous  history  of  the  Manucodiala,  or 
bird  of  Paradise,  is  in  the  history  of  thb  gpecteg 
in  great  measure  verified.  It  was  believed  to 
have  no  feet,  to  live  upon  the  celestial  dew,  to 
float  perpetually  on  the  Indian  air,  and  to  per- 
form all  its  functions  in  that  element. 
•  The  Swift  actually  performa  what  ha« 
been  in  these  enlightened  times  dit[Mroved  of 
the  former;  except  the  small  time  it  takes  in 
sleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to  iucubation, 
every  other  action  is  done  on  the  wing.  The 
materials  of  its  nest  it  collects  either  as  they 
are  carried  about  by  the  winds,  or  picks  them 
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space  with  an  eafty  steady  motion.  On  m 
sudden  they  fall  into  each  other's  embraces, 
then  drop  precipitate  with  a  load  shriek  for 
niimbeni  of  yards.  This  is  the  critical  con- 
juncture, and  to  be  no  more  wondered  at,  than 
that  insects  (a  familiar  instance)  should  dis- 
tharge  the  same  duty  in  the  same  element. 

These  birds  and  swallows  are  inveterate 
enemies  to  hawks.  The  moment  one  appears, 
they  attack  him  immediately :  the  swifts  soon 
desist:  but  the  swallows  pursue  and  persecute 
those  rapacious  birds,  till  they  have  entirely 
driven  them  away. 

Swifts  delight  in  sultry  weather,  and  seem 
thence  to  receive  fresh  spirits.  They  fly  in 
those  times  in  small  parties  with  particular  vio- 
lence; and  as  they  pass  near  steeples,  towers, 
0r  any  edifices  where  their  mates  perform  the 
oflSce  of  incubation,  emit  a  loud  scream,  a  sort 
of  serenade,  as  Mr.  IVhife  supposes,  to  their 
respective  females. 

To  the  curious  monagraphics  on  the  su  allow 
tribe,  of  that  worthy  correspondent,  I  roust 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  nurpbers  of 
the  remarks  above-mentioned. 


4  I 
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or   THR 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  SWALLOWS. 

Thsbx  are  three  opinions  amon^  naturaliatfl 
conceniing  the  manner  the  swallow  tribe  du- 
pose  of  themselves  after  their  disappearance 
from  the  countries  in  which  they  make  their 
lummer  rendence.  Herodotus  mentions  one 
species  ^at  resides  in  Egypt  the  whole  jear : 
Prosper  Alpinus*  asserts  the  same;  and  Mr. 
Latent  Iftte  governor  of  Ceyhrit  assured  us  that 
those  of  Java  never  remove.  These  ercepted, 
every  other  known  kind  observe  a  periodical 
migration,  or  retreat.  The  swallows  of  the  eold 
Norway,^  and  of  North  America,X  of  the  dis- 
tant Kamlscftatka,§  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
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Europe,  of  Aleppo,*  and  of  the  hot  Jamaka,\ 
all  agree  in  thia  one  point. 

In  cold  countries,  a  defect  of  insect  food  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  is  a  sufHclent  reason 
for  these  birds  to  quit  theni:  but  since  the 
same  cause  probably  does  not  subsist  in  the 
warm  climates,  recourse  should  be  had  to  some 
other  reason  for  their  vanishing;. 

Of  the  three  opinions,  the  first  has  the  ut- 
most appearance  of  probability  :  which  is,  that 
they  remove  nearer  the  sun,  where  they  can 
find  a  continuance  of  their  natural  diet,  and  a 
temperature  of  air  suiting  their  constitutions. 
That  this  is  the  case  with  sonic  species  of 
European  swallows,  has  been  proved  beyond 
contradiction  (as  above  cited)  by  "SLAdaitson. 
We  often  observe  them  collected  in  flocks  in- 
numerable on  churches,  on  rocks,  and  on  trees, 
previous  to  their  departure  hence:  and  Mr. 
CoUinson  proves  their  return  here  in  perhaps 
equal  numbers,  by  two  curious  relations  of  un- 
doubted credit:  the  one  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr.  Wright,  master  of  a  ship;  the  other  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who  both  described 

•  Riiiiel  Alep.  70. 
+  thil.  Tram.  No.  3C. 
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(to  the  same  purpose)  what  happened  to  each 
in  their  voyages.  "  Returning  home,  says  Sir 
*'  Charles,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  I  came 
"  into  sounding  in  our  channel,  a  great  flock 
^'.of'GwaUows  came  and  settled  on  all  my  rig- 
"  ging:  every  rope  was  covered;  they  hung 
^' on  one  another  like  a  swarm  of  beea;  the 
"  decks  and  carving  were  filled  yi'iiHi  them. 
"  Thry  seemed  almost  famished  and  spent, 
-"  and  were  oidy  feathers  and  bones;  bnt  being 
^'-  recruited  with  a  night's  rest,  took  their 
."  flight  in  the  morning."*  This  vast  fatigne, 
proves  that  the  journey  mnst  have  been  very 
gieat,  considering  the  amazing  swiftness  of 
these  birds:  in  all  probability  they  had  crosKd 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  were  retnrning  from 
the  shores  of  Senegal,  or  other  parts  oi  Africa; 
to  that  this  account  from  that  moat  able  and 
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CroMed  tlie Atlantic^  Jjnil \770.    Saw  no  Swallows. 

Ditto        .        .        Matfi772.      Ditto. 

Ditto        .        .        Jti(y  1773.      Ditto. 

Ditto        .        .    16i¥flvl775.      Lat.  SO**  20' N.  Long. 

29«  23'  W.  from  St. 

Helena,  Saw  a  swal- 

low. 
Ditto         .         .    'joJune  1778.     Lat.  28**  5'  N.  Long. 

20*  9'  W.  from  Js^ 

cemion.    Saw    four 

swallows. 
Ditto        .        .       1  Julij  1778.     Lat.  26*>  37'  N.  Long. 

'-ro*>  23'  W.    Saw  a 

swallow. 
Ditto        .        -      2  July  1778.     I^t.  29**  41'  N.  Long. 

20«*  19'  \V.  Aswal. 

low  about  the  sbip. 

Mr.  White,  ou  Michaelmas  day«  1768,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  ocular  proof  of  what 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  an  actual  migra- 
tion of  swallows.  Travelling  that  morning 
very  early  between  his  house  and  the  coast,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  journey  he  was  environed 
with  a  thick  fog»  but  on  a  large  wild  heath 
the  mist  began  to  break,  and  discovered  to  him 
numberless  swallows,  clustered  on  the  standing 
bushes,  as  if  they  had  roosted  there ;  as  soon  as 
the  sun  burst  out,  they  were  instantly  on  wing, 
and  with  an  easy  and  placid  flight  proceeded 
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towards  the  sea.  After  this  he  saw  no  Dian 
flocks,  onlj  DOW  and  then  a  straggler.* 

This  rendezvous  of  iwallowi  about  the  sun* 
time  of  year  is  very  common  on  the  willowi^ 
in  the  little  islee  in  the  Thames.  They  leem  to 
aaiemble  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  in 
Hampshire,  notwithstanding  no  one  yet  has 
been  eye-witness  of  their  departure.  On  the 
26th  of  September  last,  two  gentlemen  who 
ha[^>ened  to  lie  at  Alaidenkead  bridge,  furnished 
at  lest  a  proof  of  the  multitudes  there  assem- 
bled :  they  went  by  torch-light  to  an  adjacent 
ble,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  brought 
ashore  fifty  dozen ;  for  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  draw  the  wlilow  twiga  throagh 
their  hands,  the  birds  never  stirring  till  they 
were  tali  en. 

The  northern  naturalists  will  perhaps  say. 
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plun^Dg  into  their  subaqueous  winter  quar^ 
ters;  but  was  that  the  case^  thej  would  never 
escape  discovery  in  a  river  perpetually  fished 
as  the  Thames ;  some  of  them  must  inevitably 
be  brought  up  in  the  nets  that  harass  that 
water. 

.    The  second  notion  has  great  antiquity  on 
its  side.    Aristotle*  and  PUnyj  give,  as  their 
belief,  that  swallows  do  not  remove  very  far 
from  their  summer  habitation,  but  winter  in 
the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  during  that  time  lose 
their  feathers.  The  former  part  of  their  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  several  ingenious  men; 
and  of  late,  several  proofs  have  been  brought 
of  some  species,  at  lest,  having  been  discovered 
in  a  torpid  state.     Mr.  Collinson\  favored  us 
with  the  evidence  of  three  gentlemen,  eye- 
witnesses to  numbers  of  sand-martins  being 
drawn  out  of  a  cliff  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  month 
of  March f  1762.||     And  the  Honorable  Dairies 
Barrington  communicated  to  us  the  following 
factj  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Bel* 

*  Hist.  an.  935. 

+  Lib.  10.  c.  «4. 

X  By  Iftter,  dated  June  14,  1764. 

II  PkU.  Trans.  toI.  lui.  p.  101.  art.  34. 
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haven,  that  numbers  of  swallows  haVe  been 
foand  in  old  dry  walls,  aud  in  sandhills  near 
his  Lordship's  seat  in  East  Lolhian;  not  .once 
only,  but  from  year  to  year;  and  that  when 
they  were  exposed  to  the  warinth  of  a  fire^ 
they  revived.  We  have  also  heard  of  the  same 
annual  discoveries  near  Morpeth  in  Northttm~ 
berland,  but  cannot  speak  of  them  with  the 
same  assnrance  as  the  two  former:  neither  in 
the  two  last  instances  are  we  certain  of  the 
particular  species.* 

Other  witnesses  crowd  on  us  to  prove  the 
residence  of  those  birds  iu  a  torpid  state  during 
the  severe  season. 

First,  In  the  chalhy  cliffs  of  Sitssexs  as  was 
seen  on  the  fall  of  a  great  fragment  some 
years  ago. 

Secondly,  In  a  decayed  hollow  tree  that 
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Lajtly,  The  Reverend  Mr.  Conivay,  of  S^ch- 
toii,  Flintshire,  was  so  obliging*  as  to  commu- 
nicate the  following  fact.  A  few  years  ago, 
on  looking  down  an  old  lead  mine  In  that 
county,  he  observed  numbers  of  swallows  cling- 
ing to  the  timbers  of  the  shaft,  seemingly 
asleep;  and  on  flinging  some  gravel  on  them, 
they  just  moved,  but  never  attempted  to  fly 
or  change  their  place;  this  was  between  ^/Z 
Saints  and  Ckriilmas. 

These  are  doubtless  the  lurking  places  of 
the  latter  hatches,  or  of  those  young  birds, 
who  are  incapable  of  distant  migrations.  There 
they  continue  insensible  and  rigid;  but  like 
flies  may  sometimes  be  reanimated  by  an  un- 
seasonable hot  day  in  the  midst  of  n inter;  for 
very  near  Christmas  a  few  appeared  on  the 
moulding  of  a  window  of  Merlon  Co'lege,  Ox- 
ford, in  a  remarkably  warm  noon,  which  pre- 
maturely set  their  blood  in  motion,  having  the 
■arae  effect  as  lading  them  before  the  fire  at 
the  same  time  of  year.  Others  have  been  known 
to  make  this  prentalure  appearance,  but  ft) 
Soon  as  the  cold  natural  to  tlie  season  re- 
turned, Ihcy  uithilrew  again  to  their  former 
retreats. 

I  4k 
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I  thall  conclude  with  one  argDoiMit  dnwit 
Trom  the  very  late  hatches  of  two  speciei: 

On  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1767,  s 
martin  was  seen  in  Southwark,  flying  in  end 
Out  of  its  nest ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  d  the 
same  month,  four  or  five  swallow*  were  ob- 
aerred  hovering  round  and  settling  on  tfw 
county  hospital  at  Oxford,  As  thefe  birds 
must  have  been  of  a  late  batch*  it  is  hig^j 
improbable  that  at  so  late  a  season  of  the  year* 
they  would  attempt  from  one  of  our  midland 
counties,  a  voyage,  almost  as  far  as  the  eqaatoTt 
to  Senegal  or  Goree:  we  are  therefore  c«i- 
finned  in  our  notion,  that  there  is  only  a  par- 
tial migraUoR  of  these  birds,  and  that  the 
feeble  late  hatches  conceal  themselves  in  thu 
country. 

The  above,  are  circumstances  we  cannot 
but  assent  to,  though  seemingly  contradictory 
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in  a  torpid  state,  and  not  the  other  many  epe- 
cies  of  soft  billed  birds,  which  lihewiee  disap- 
pear about  the  same  time?  The  following  rea- 
flons  may  be  assigned. 

No  birds  are  so  much  on  the  wing  as  swal- 
lows; none  fly  with  such  swiftness  and  rapi- 
dity; none  are  obliged  to  such  sudden  and 
TSrioas  evolutions  in  their  flight;  none  are  at 
■uch  pains  to  take  their  prey:  and  we  may 
add,  none  exert  their  voice  more  incessantly: 
all  these  occasion  a  vast  expence  of  strength, 
and  of  Bpiritfl,  and  may  give  such  a  texture  to 
the  blood,  that  other  animals  cannot  expe- 
rience, and  80  dispose,  or  we  may  say,  necessi- 
tate, this  tribe  of  birds,  or  a  part  of  them,  at 
leit,  to  a  repose  more  lasting;  than  that  of  aoj 
others. 

The  third  notion  is,  even  at  first  Bight,  too 
amazing  and  unnatural  to  merit  attention,  if 
it  was  not  that  some  of  the  learned  men  have 
been  credulous  enough  to  deliver,  for  fact, 
what  has  the  strongest  appearance  of  impossi- 
bility ;  we  mean  the  relation  of  swallows  pas- 
sing the  winter  immersed  under  ice,  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  or  lodged  beneath  the  water 
of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  rochs.    The  first 
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who  broached  this  optnioD,  was  Olaus  Magnus, 
Archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  verj  gravelj  iDforiBi 
nil,  that  these  birds  are  ofteo  found  in  clnk- 
tered  masBes  at  the  bottom  of  the  northern 
lakes,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wiug,  foot  to 
foot;  and  that  they  creep  down  the  reeds  in 
aatumn.  to  their  sobaqueous  retreats.  That 
when  old  fishermeQ  discover  such  a  mass,  they 
throw  it  into  the  water  again ;  hut  when  yoane 
inexperienced  ones  take  it,  they  will,  by  thaw* 
ing  the  birds  at  a  fire,  bring  them  indeed  to 
the  use  of  their  wings,  which  will  continue 
but  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  a  premature 
and  forced  revival.* 

That  the  good  Archbishop  did  not  want  cre- 
dulity, in  other  instances,  appears  from  thii, 
that  after  having  stocked  the  bottoms  of  the 
lakes  with  birds,  he  stores  the  cloudy  with 
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credit  to  the  submersion  of  swallows ;  and  Klein 
patronises  the  doctrine  strongly,  giving  the 
following  history  of  their  manner  of  retirifigy 
which  he  received  from  some  countrymen  and 
others.  They  asserted,  that  sometimes  th^ 
swallows  assembled  in  numbers  on  a  reed,  till 
it  broke  and  sunk  with  them  to  the  bottom; 
and  that  their  immersion  was  preluded  by  i|^ 
dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length;  that 
others  would  nnite  in  laying  hold  of  a  straw 
with  their  bills,  and  so  plunge  down  in  society; 
tliat  others  again  would  form  a  large  rnass^  by 
clinging  together  with  their  feet,  and  so  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  deep.* 
.  Such  are  the  relations  given  by  those  who 
are  fond  of  this  opinion,  and  which,  though 
delivered  without  exaggeration,  must  provoke 
a  smile.  They  assign  not  the  smallest  reason 
to  account  for  these  birds  being  able  to  endure 
so  long  a  submersion  without  being  suffocated, 
or  without  decaying,  in  an  element  so  unna- 
tural to  their  delicate  frame ;  when  we  know 
that  the  otter,f  the  corvorant,  and  the  grebes, 

•  Klein  hist.  or.  205,  206.   Ekmarck  migr.  ar.  Ameen. 
acad.  17,  589. 

+  TboDgh  entirely  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  of  tbe  im« 
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won  perish,  if  canght  under  ice,  or  entangled 
in  nets:  and  it  is  well  known  that  those  ant- 
nab  will  continue  much  longer  nnder  water 
than  anj  oiherc  to  whom  nature  hath  denied 
that  particular  stmctnre  of  heart  necesiary  for 
a  long  residence  beneath  that  element. 

ponikilitr  of  tiwM  rfllations;  yet,  dnirou  ot  stmtgtkea. 
ia|  Qu  i^DioD  with  some  better  mothoritj,  we  tppli«d  to 
ihat  able  Biiatoniiit  Hr.  John  Hunler;  who  was  h>  oblig- 
lag  to  lafom  as,  that  he  h>d  dissected  Baaf  iwillowi, 
k^tfoud  nothing  in  them  different  from  other  birds  u  to 
At  organs  of  nssplrallos.  Tliat  all  those  animals  whick 
ka  bod  dhseded  of  the  class  that  sleep  during  winter, 
Mlfk  M  liyanlSi  frogs,  Stc.  had  a  lerf  different  coafonnn> 
ttns  M  to  those  organs.  Tbat  all  these  animals,  be  be- 
Ceres,  do  breathe  in  their  torpid  slate;  and,  as  far  as  bis 
e^^erience  reaches,  he  knows  tliejr  do:  and  (hat  therefore 
WeataMSS  it  arerj  wild  opinion,  (hat  terrestrial  anintala 
CU  icaiain  aoj*  long  lime  under  water  withou(  dravDing. 
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GENUS  XXX.    GOAT-SUCKER. 


Bill  very  Bhort,  bent  at  the  end,  bristlei 

round  the  base. 
Nostrils  tabular,  very  prominent. 
Tail  consisting  often  feathers,  not  forked. 


Caprimalgus  Europeos.    C. 

niger  cinereo  fusco  ferru. 

ginto  et  slbo  Tarius,  sub. 

Ins  albo«rafesceD8  fasciis 

fuscis.     Lath,  ind,  orn. 

584.  id.  Ssfn.  It.  593.  id. 

Sup.  I.  194. 
L'Effraje  oa  Fresaye.    fie. 

Ion  av.  343. 
CaprimulgDS,  Geissmelcber. 

Gtsner  av.  241. 
Calcobotto.  Aldr.  av.  i.  288. 
Fern  Owl,  Goatsucker,Goat 

Owl.  Wil.  orn,  107.  Also, 
CborD  Owl.     Rati  syn.  av. 

20.     Cai.  Carol,  i.  8. 
Dorhawk,  accipiter  Cantha- 

rophagos.  Charlton  ex,79. 
Le  Tette  Che? re  oa  Crapaud 


f olant.    Brisson  av.  ih  VNodMmtt 

470.  fab.  44.  Hist.d'aii. 

vl.  612.  PI.  Eni.  193. 
Covaierra.  Zinan.94.  Scom 

poli^  No.  254. 
CaprimulgusEaropeus.  6mm 

Lin.  1027. 
Natttkrafa,         Natskarrt^ 
QuallkDarren.  Faun.Suec. 
9p.  274. 
Hi  rondo    caoda    asquabilL 

II.   caprimulga.      Kleim 

av.  81. 
Nat.Ra?ii,  Nat.Skade,  Af. 

ten.bakke.   Brun.  293U 
Mucken    sCecker,     Nach* 

trabb.     Kranu  381. 
fir.  Zool.  97.  tab.  R.  R.  1. 

Ard.  Zool.  ii.  136.  ^ 


IVLEIN  hath  placed  this  bird  in  the  swallow 
tribe,  and  styles  it  a  swallow  with  an  undi* 
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tided  tail.  It  has  most  of  the  characters  of 
that  genus;  a  veiy  small  bill,  wide  moath, 
imall  legs.  It  is  also  a  bird  of  paiiage;  ngreet 
in  food  with  this  genus,  and  in  the  manner  of 
taking  it :  differ^  in  the  time  of  prejiiig^  flying 
only  bj  night,  so  with  some  justice  may  be 
called  a  nocturnal  swallow.  It  feeds  on  moth*,  * 
gnats,  dorrs  or  chaffers ;  from  which  Chariton 
calls  it  a  Dorr-hawk,  its  food  being  entirely 
that  species  of  beetle  during  the  month  c^ 
^uly,  the  period  of  that  insect's*  flight  in  thif 
coantry. 

This  bird  makes  but  a  short  stay  with  ni : 
appears  the  latter  end  of  Matfi  and  disappeiri 
in  the  northern  parts  of  our  island  the  latter 
end  of  Adgust,\  but  in  the  qouthern  stays  abora 
a  month  later.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  fhe  county  of  Ross* 
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the  ivheel  bird.  It  begins  its  song  most  punc- 
tually on  the  close  of  day,  sitting  usually  on  a 
bare  bough  with  the  head  lower  than  the  tail^ 
as  expressed  in  the  upper  figure  in  the  plate; 
the  lower  jaw  quivering  with  the  efforts.  The 
noise  is  so  very  violent,  as  to  give  a  sensible 
vibration  to  any  little  building  it  chances  to 
alight  on,  and  emit  this  species  of  note :  the 
other  is  a  sharp  squeak,  which  it  repeats  often; 
this  -seems  a  nctte  of  love,  as  it  is  observed  to 
ireiterate  it  wheil  in  pursuit  of  the  female 
among  the  trees.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground;  usually  two:  they  are  of  a  long  form, 
of  a  whitish  hue,  prettily  marked  with  reddish 
brown. 

The  weight  of  this  bird  is  two  ounces  and  a  Description: 
half ^  its  length  ten  inches  and  a  half;  the  ex- 
tent twenty-two.  The  bill  is  very  short;  the 
mouth  vast;  the  irides  hazel.  The  plumage  a 
beautiful  mixture  of  black,  white,  ash  color, 
and  ferruginous,  disposed  in  lines,  bars,  and 
spots.  The  male  is  distinguished  from  the  fe- 
male by  a  great  oval  white  spot  near  the  end 
of  the  three  first  qnil  feathers,  and  another  on 
the  outmost  feathers  of  the  tail ;  the  plumage  is 
alflo  more  ferruginous.    The  legs  are  short, 
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Bcaly,  and  feathered  below  the  knee;  the  mid- 
dle toe  connected  to  those  on  each  side  by  a 
•mall  membrane,  as  far  as  the  first  joint;  the 
claw  of  the  middle  toe  thin,  broad,  Kirated. 
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